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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Bulletin  to  be  Published  Monthly 

The  proposal  to  change  the  Bullethst  from  a  quarterly  to  a 
monthly  publication,  which  appeared  in  the  October  number, 
evoked  from  the  school  people  a  response  that  is  not  only  en- 
couraging but  flattering.  For  this  we  wish  to  express  our  sin- 
cere thanks  and  appreciation. 

In  the  light  of  this  response  alone,  we  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  making  the  proposed  change  at  once,  as  was  suggested; 
and  this  would  have  been  done  had  it  not  become  necessary  to 
delay  a  while  in  order  to  work  out  certain  necessary  business 
details  and  to  work  up  the  advertising.  In  the  midst  of  a  busy 
season  it  became  impossible  to  give  to  these  matters  sufficient 
attention  in  time  to  issue  the  January  number  by  the  first  of 
the  month.  And  so  it  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  quarterly 
publication  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  school  year  and 
to  begin  the  monthly  publication  next  fall.  Plans  now  form- 
ing contemplate  several  important  changes  in  the  mechanical 
make-up  of  the  publication — possibly  an  enlarged,  double-col- 
umn page,  illustrations,  etc.  The  Bulletin  will  remain  prima- 
rily a  secondary  school  journal.  More  definite  announcement 
will  be  made  in  a  later  issue. 


The  High  School  Principalship :  Stability  and  Progress 

For  the  year  1916-'17  122  of  213  public  high  school  principals 
are  serving  the  same  schools  in  which  they  taught  in  1915-'16; 
only  19  of  these  213  were  serving  as  principals  of  the  same 
schools  five  years  ago  (1911-'12). 

Of  the  200  principals  for  the  year  1911-'12  115  are  still  in 
educational  work  as  teachers,  supervisors,  superintendents,  in- 
structors, and  college  professors;  21  are  known  to  have  given 
up  teaching  for  other  callings ;  4  have  died ;  and  the  callings  of 
60  are  unknown — 'probably  as  many  as  twenty  of  these  are  still 
teaching. 
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Of  the  115  still  in  educational  work  19,  as  stated  above,  are 
serving  as  principals  of  the  same  schools  they  were  serving  five 
years  ago;  11  have  become  county  superintendents;  9  have  be- 
come city  superintendents;  6  have  become  principals  of  city 
high  schools ;  and  most  of  the  others  are  still  in  the  rural  public 
high  schools,  though  not  serving  the  same  schools  they  were  in 
five  years  ago. 

These  figures  indicate  marked  improvement  in  the  ability  of 
the  country  high  schools  to  hold  their  principals  over  a  series 
of  years.  By  comj^arison  only  do  they  indicate  progress.  They 
reveal  a  condition  that  is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  when 
we  consider  the  importance  of  the  country  high  schools  in  our 
educational  system.  These  positions  ought  to  be  filled  with  the 
greatest  care  and  caution ;  and  when  a  principal  is  once  selected, 
it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  position  to  which  he  is  called 
is  his  so  long  as  he  carries  forward  the  work  with  energy,  in- 
terest, and  intelligence.  No  principal  who  is  doing  good  work, 
and  this  can  usually  be  determined  by  objective  facts,  should 
be  dismissed  upon  the  mere  whim  of  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee or  upon  the  unfounded  prejudice  of  a  patron.  Nor  should 
he  be  willing  to  leave  just  for  the  sake  of  a  change  so  long  as 
his  work  is  going  forward  reasonably  well.  After  all  there  are  at 
least  four  factors  to  be  considered  in  this  matter.  The  one  we 
usually  think  of  first  is  the  salary,  and  this  is  always  an  im- 
portant question.  But  aside  from  this,  there  are  at  least  three 
others  that  are  responsible  for  frequent  changes;  the  attitude 
of  the  committee  towards  the  school  and  towards  the  profession 
is  one;  the  principal's  attitude  towards  his  work  and  profes- 
sion is  another ;  community  conditions,  too,  play  an  important 
role.  But  with  the  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  principals  and 
committeemen,  intelligent  concerted  action  on  their  part  will 
go  far  towards  reducing  to  a  minmum  or  eliminating  the  first 
and  last  named  factors. 

Until  some  way  is  found  to  hold  in  the  service  of  these  schools 
for  a  period  of  years  the  best  men  and  women  that  are  attracted 
to  them  temporarily,  we  need  not  hope  nor  expert  to  build  up  in 
the  country  the  strong  type  of  high  school  which  we  know  the 
country  districts  need.  To  what  degree  would  this  situation  be 
improved  if  principals  should  be  put  on  a  salary  the  year  round 
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and  elected  for  a  term  of  two  or  four  years?  The  principal- 
ships  of  these  country  high  schools  are  responsible  positions, 
and  positions  of  importance  to  the  educational  development  of 
the  various  counties  and  the  State,  and  for  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency men  and  women  of  training,  capacity,  and  experience, 
must  be  kept  on  the  job  the  year  round  and  for  a  series  of 
years. 

A  Jfew  High  School  Eegister 

A  special  high  school  register,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Charles  L. 
Coon,  Superintendent  of  the  Wilson  schools,  and  IST.  W.  Walker, 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  was  issued  in  I^ovember 
and  sent  out  to  all  the  high  schools  receiving  State  aid.  This  reg- 
ister should  have  been  published  in  AugTist  in  time  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  principals  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  last 
fall.  Copy  for  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  the 
last  of  July  and  it  would  have  appeared  in  August,  as  planned, 
but  for  the  delay  experienced  by  the  printers  in  getting  the 
paper  on  which  to  print  it.  All  high  schools  receiving  State  aid 
will  hereafter,  by  the  use  of  this  register,  be  required  to  keep 
full  and  accurate  records  both  of  the  school's  activities  and 
progress  and  of  the  individual  pupils.  Every  principal  should 
transfer  to  this  register  any  other  record  he  may  have  kept  for 
this  school  year  prior  to  the  time  the  register  was  published. 


State  Aid  for  High  Schools 

The  rural  public  high  schools  that  receive  State  aid  are  not 
State  schools  in  the  sense  that  the  State  should  be  looked  to  to 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  with  which  to  operate 
them.  The  main  burden  of  support  must  fall  on  the  counties 
and  the  local  communities  in  which  these  schools  are  located. 
A  State  appropriation  for  high  schools  that  would  check  local 
initiative  on  the  part  of  communities  and  counties  and  cause 
them  to  look  to  the  State,  rather  than  to  themselves,  as  the 
principal  source  of  support,  would  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  And  the  greater  burden  of  support  does,  under  our 
present  plan,  fall  upon  the  counties  and  the  local  communities 
in  which  the  high  schools  are  located.  From  these  sources  come 
over  two-thirds  of  the  funds  raised  for  maintenance  and  all  the 
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funds  raised  for  buildings  and  equipment.  State  support  must 
be  sufficient,  bowever,  to  stimulate  and  to  encourage  local  initia- 
tive and  eifort,  and  sufficient  to  enable  tbe  State  to  direct  and 
to  guide  tbe  bigb  scbool  work  along  rigbt  lines. 

If,  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  tbe  State,  courses  in  agriculture 
and  bome  economics  are  tbougbt  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  tbe 
country  bigb  scbool  curriculum,  and  country  communities 
would  not  be  likely  of  tbeir  own  accord  to  introduce  tbese 
courses,  tben  a  part  of  tbe  State  appropriation  used  to  stimulate 
local  initiative  and  to  encourage  local  effort  in  tbis  direction 
could  be  made  to  yield  large  returns.  If,  from  tbe  point  of 
view  of  tbe  State,  it  is  tbougbt  necessary  for  tbe  best  interests 
of  education  in  general,  and  of  secondary  education  in  particu- 
lar, to  bold  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  country  bigb  scbools  young 
men  and  women  of  tbe  best  training  and  ideals,  tben  a  part  of 
tbe  appropriation  used  to  increase  tbe  salaries  of  sucb  men  and 
women  in  order  to  retain  tbeir  services  for  a  series  of  years, 
would  yield  a  large  return.  If,  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  tbe 
State,  bigb  scbool  buildings  properly  arranged,  well  constructed, 
and  adequately  equipped  witb  library  facilities  and  apparatus 
for  science  work  are  regarded  as  modern  necessities  in  educa- 
tional work,  and  it  sbould  appear  tbat  communities  and  coun- 
ties would  not  be  likely  to  pay  tbe  proper  regard  to  tbese  mat- 
ters unless  encouraged  and  required  by  tbe  State  to  do  so,  tben 
a  part  of  tbe  appropriation  set  aside  to  be  given  only  to  scbools 
providing  sucb  buildings  and  equipment,  or  even  to  enable  tbem 
to  provide,  say,  libraries  and  apparatus,  could  be  made  to  yield 
a  large  return. 

Tbe  State  appropriation  sbould,  in  a  word,  be  used  for  four 
important  purposes:  (1)  to  stimulate  counties  and  communi- 
ties to  initiate  new  and  necessary  lines  of  work  wbicb  tbey 
would  not  be  likely  to  undertake  of  tbeir  own  accord,  as,  for 
example,  putting  in  courses  in  bome  economics,  agriculture,  and 
teacber-training ;  (2)  to  encourage  counties  and  communities  to 
inaugurate  new  and  necessary  policies,  wbicb  tbey  would  not  be 
likely  to  put  into  practice  if  left  witbout  direction,  as,  for  in- 
stance, putting  tbe  bigb  scbool  principals  on  salary  tbe  year 
round;  (3)  to  encourage  scbools  to  maintain  bigber  standards 
of  excellence,  as,  for  example,  lengtbening  tbe  scbool  term,  or- 
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ganiziBg  the  work  on  a  sounder  basis,  employing  better  teachers, 
paying  better  salaries,  etc. ;  (4)  to  equalize,  in  some  measure,  op- 
portunities for  high,  school  training  by  helping  to  support  good 
high  schools  where  they  are  needed  in  counties  and  communities 
that  have  not  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  good  high 
schools. 

A  Modern  School  Code 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  October  number  of  the  Bulletin 
looking  to  the  appointment  of  an  educational  commission  to 
make  a  thoroughgoing  study  and  investigation  of  our  public 
school  system  and  to  rewrite  our  public  school  code  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  two  years  hence  for  ratification,  met 
with  prompt  and  hearty  approval. 

l^umerous  expressions  of  approval,  verbal  and  written,  some 
of  them  quite  enthusiastic,  came  in  promptly.  From  them  we 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting : 

Dr.  A.  S.  Harrison,  of  Enfield,  fonner  county  superintendent 
of  Halifax  County,  writes : 

"My  heart  is  with  you  in  the  ideas  advanced.  *  *  *  j  think  your 
idea  of  the  appointment  of  an  educational  commission  the  correct 
one  and  the  first  move.  *  *  *  We  certainly  need  a  unified,  compre- 
hensive code." 

Supt.  G.  B.  Phillips,  of  Oxford,  writes: 

"I  know  of  no  article  that  has  so  interested  me  as  the  one  by 
you  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  a  modern 
school  code.  *  *  *  i  am  anxious  to  let  you  know  I  strongly  second 
your  thought." 

Miss  Leila  M.  Cobb,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas : 

"Your  article,  'Is  North  Carolina  Ready  for  a  Modern  School  Code?' 
is  excellent  and  I  trust  you  will  get  the  next  Legislature  to  carry 
out  your  idea." 

Principal  M.  B.  Andrews,  of  Kenly: 

"I  ajn  decidedly  in  favor  of  revising  the  school  code.  *  *  *  I  am 
with  you  whole-heartedly." 

Supt.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  'New  Bern: 

"I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  article  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  entitled,  'Is  North  Carolina  Ready  for  a  Modern  School 
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Code?'     It  has  in  it  an  independence  and  a  virility  that  is  entirely 
too  scarce.  *  *  *    You  are  eternally  right  and  I  am  with  you." 

Eev.  E.  B.  Troy,  of  Ansonville : 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  commission  as  you  suggest.  I 
don't  want  to  quibble,  but  be  sure  that  this  commission  is  selected 
by  thei  educators  and  not  by  the  politicians." 

Supt.  C.  E.  Blackstock,  of  Hendersonville : 

"I  endorse  your  proposition  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  investigate  school  conditions  in  this  State  and  in 
other  states,  draw  up  a  modern  school  code  for  North  Carolina,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  Legislature  of  1919  for  passage.  Enroll  me  as 
one  who  sanctions  a  modern  school  code." 

Miss  Eula  Dixon,  of  Snow  Camp : 

"In  answer  to  the  question  you  raise,  'Is  North  Carolina  Ready 
for  a  Modern  School  Code?'  I  will  say  that  under  the  head  of  'some 
questions'  you  certainly  include  a  number  of  vital  and  pivotal  ones. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  situation  could  be  met  better  than  by  the 
proposed  educational  commission." 

Supt.  Frederick  Archer,  of  Selma,  says  that  the  idea  was 
"the  finest  and  biggest  thing  of  the  whole  Assembly." 

On  December  1st  the  matter  was  presented  to  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  and  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  that  body 
by  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution : 

"The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  in  annual  meeting  as- 
sembled gives  its  endorsement  to  the  proposed  plan  for  an  edu- 
cational commission  (as  suggested  in  the  October  number  of  The 
North  Caeolixa  High  School  Klxletix  to  make  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  our  present  school  system  and  to  rewrite  our  public 
school  code,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  two  years  hence  for 
ratification.  We  further  recommend  that  the  Legislative  Committee, 
to  be  appointed  by  this  Assembly,  be  instructed  to  present  this  mat- 
ter to  the  incoming  Legislature  and  to  ask  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission." 
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ORAL  ENGLISH  PRACTICALLY  APPLIED  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS* 

By  J.  Edward  Allen 

Warrenton,  N.  C. 

The  teaclier  of  English  has  a  wider  field  and  a  more  exacting 
task  than  any  other  in  the  High  School.  Each  year  seems  to 
bring  some  new  and  hitherto  undeveloped  opportunity,  or  to  show 
some  fresh  spot  of  weakness,  or  to  add  some  important  detail, 
although  the  English  department  is  already  more  extensive  than 
any  other  in  the  school.  While  we  see  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements becoming  more  lax  in  other  subjects,  the  teacher  of 
English  finds  the  demand  for  thoroughness,  as  well  as  for  exten- 
sion, in  his  department  more  pressing  each  year. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  twist  of  emphasis  possibly  a  little  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  intended,  that  I  attack  the  subject  as- 
signed me,  and  present  this  paper  on  "Oral  English  Practically 
Applied  in  the  High  Schools."  I  shall  not  ask  that  teachers  do 
more  oral  English  work,  but  that  they  give  it  better  organization 
and  motivation;  so  that,  with  no  more  actual  labor  than  is  at 
present  expended,  it  may  be  seen  to  function  more  efiiciently. 
While  I  was  doing  some  university  work  along  this  line  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  some  years  ago,  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  force  of  a  trite  remark  made  by  a  negro  whom  it  be- 
came my  duty  to  introduce  to  an  audience  one  day.  His  first 
words  to  the  audience  were,  *'I  really  do  not  know  why  I  am 
asked  to  be  here  today,  unless  it  is  to  add  a  little  color  to  the 
occasion."  That  is  exactly  what  I  hope  we  may  do  to  our  oral 
English  work.  It  has  been  too  colorless;  too  impractical;  too 
empty  of  effective  purposes  and  plans.  Oral  English  is  no  new 
subject.  It  is  descended  from  oral  Latin  and  oral  Greek;  and 
we  in  l^Torth  Carolina  have  heard  of  "speaking  pieces,"  "getting 
up  dialogues,"  "learning  speeches,"  and  the  like,  back  through 
the  days  of  our  grandparents.  But  if  this  older  work  in  our 
schools  had  a  purpose,  that  purpose  was  correlated  with  only  the 
most  abstract  and  remote  ideas  of  its  use.  Too  often  teacher  told 
Tommy  that  Tommy  had  a  chance  to  be  President  some  day, 
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and  never  told  Mm  about  his  chance  to  be  a  captain  of  industry, 
to  rise  to  the  top  of  a  profession,  to  be  a  king  of  finance,  to  be  a 
leader  in  local  affairs,  to  serve  well  in  small  things,  or  to  use 
successfully  the  opportunities  which  lay  about  him.  Too  often 
teacher's  instruction  in  oral  English  was  of  just  about  the  same 
sort— bearing  no  relation  to  the  work  in  which  the  pupil  would 
use  it  in  the  future,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  used  at  all. 

Therefore,  this  paper  emphasizes  the  pragmatic  rather  than 
the  philological  view  of  oral  English.  Its  purpose  will  be  to 
point  out  definite  means  and  machinery  for  accomplishing  the 
real  purposes,  by  simply  a  change  of  the  direction  and  point  of 
application  of  forces  already  in  action. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  oral  English  ?  Is  it  to  make  of  every 
High  School  pupil  an  orator  ?  If  so,  then  the  work  must  always 
be  counted  a  failure,  for  this  end  has  never  been  attained,  and 
never  will  be.  Is  the  purpose  not  rather  to  find  orators  in  the 
student  body — or,  more  exactly,  to  help  them  in  finding  them- 
selves, and  to  train  both  embryo  orators  and  the  other  unidenti- 
fied embryos,  who  "do  not  yet  appear  what  they  shall  be,"  in 
that  which  will  be  useful  to  them?  Much  has  of  late  been  said 
about  the  alarmingly  large  number  of  students  who  drop  out  be- 
fore they  finish  High  School.  The  cause  of  these  defections  is 
usually  found  in  the  fact  that  such  students  see  nothing  in  the 
High  School  to  speed  them  on  that  journey  called  Life,  which 
they  must  accomplish  largely  through  their  own  endeavors.  The 
truth  is,  the  High  School  is  like  the  shot-separators  of  which  our 
old  reading-books  used  to  tell  us.  There  was  an  inclined  plane 
on  which  the  rounded  shot  rolled  to  the  bottom,  where  they  were 
sorted  according  to  size;  but  the  odd-shaped  pieces  of  lead  that 
were  not  rounded  as  the  shot-makers  wished  them  to  be  never 
reached  the  bottom.  They  dropped  off  on  the  side  of  the  way. 
The  High  School  is  now,  fortunately,  learning  to  make  use  not 
only  of  the  well-rounded  student,  but  also  of  the  odd  shapes; 
and  when  this  is  fully  done,  the  size  of  the  senior  class  on  com- 
mencement day  will  not  be  such  as  to  cause  the  orator  of  the 
occasion  to  ask  accusingly,  "Where  are  the  boys?"  While  the 
students  should  sort  themselves  out,  as  we  have  seen  done,  yet 
there  must  be  not  only  a  place  in  which  the  regular  shapes  will 
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fit,  but  ample  provision  for  those  wlio  have  hitherto  dropped  off 
on  the  side  of  the  way. 

And  oral  English  is  a  large  factor  in  that  work  the  readjust- 
ment of  which  is  holding,  conserving,  utilizing,  and  training  our 
boys  and  girls.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  this  study  is  the 
only  one  which  is  used  in  the  pursuit  of  every  study  ?  Educators 
are  interested  in  oral  English  even  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb !  It  is  useful  not  only  in  every  vocation,  but  also  in 
every  avocation,  of  life.  This  one  fact  needs  but  to  be  realized  to 
cause  great  interest  in  the  subject. 

Every  one  of  us,  men  as  Avell  as  women,  would  converse  flu- 
ently ;  yet  how  poorly  some  people  do  this !  "Many  a  time  and 
oft"  do  all  of  us  see  how  important  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  well ; 
and  yet  some  of  the  attempts  which  we  hear  are  pitiable.  Times 
without  number  we  see  an  opportunity  lost  because  somebody  is 
unable  to  address  informally  a  small  group.  We  can  prevent 
these  deficiencies  in  most  cases.  We  can  train  the  future  shoe- 
maker, the  coming  merchant,  the  soon-to-be  capitalist,  or  any 
other  young  hopeful,  to  become  by  familiarity  with  oral  English 
a  more  useful  man  to  himself  and  to  society.  Let  us  see  what 
we  can  do. 

I  have  prepared,  and  have  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  Association,  a  crude  kind  of  syllabus  of  some  of  the  points 
which  seem  to  be  important  in  this  study,  as  follows : 

A.  General  View. 

1.  Motivation:  The  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to  be  under- 
stood, to  be  convincing,  and  to  be  interesting;  hence, 

(a)  To  take  part  in  ordinary  conversation  in  a  clear,  force- 

ful, distinct,  orderly  manner,  and  with  proper  pro- 
nunciation. 

(b)  To  read  aloud  effectively. 

(c)  To  direct  the  hearer's  attention  always  to  what  the 

speaker  is  saying,  and  not  to  the  speaker  himself. 

(d)  To  increase  his  vocabulary. 

(e)  To  obtain  the  widest  latitude  in   his  vocational  de- 

cision without  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  lack  of 
such  training — the  vocational  motive. 

(f)  To  do  any  sort  of  public  speaking  which  his  vocation 

or  environment  may  call  such  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate to  do. 
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2.  Matters  Needing  Emphasis. 

(a)  Well-formed  answers  to  questions. 

(b)  Well-formed,    complete    sentences,    in    pleasing   para- 

graphs. This  will  apply  to  all  oral  and  written 
work. 

(c)  Correct  pronunciation  of  words. 

(d)  Proper  use  of  pauses  in  speaking. 

(e)  Careful  use  of  the  throat. 

(f)  Proper  habits  of  breathing. 

(g)  Correct  variation  in  speed  and  pitch, 
(h)   Gestures  as  an  aid  to  effectiveness. 

3.  Methods  of  Training. 

(a)  The   imitative — affording   models   toward   which   the 

pupil  may  work. 

(b)  The  inductive — allowing  the  pupil  to  work  his  own 

way  and  afterward  pointing  our  errors  and  princi- 
ples involved. 

(c)  The  deductive — presenting  rules  and  then  requiring 

pupils  to  apply  them. 

4.  Means  of  Training. 

(a)  Pull  and  long  answers  to  thought-questions  in  many 

branches.  These  must  test  more  than  mere  memory, 
developing  principally  judgment.  They  correct  the 
common  mistake  of  many  teachers  wherein  these 
themselves  do  the  greater  part  of  the  school  work. 

(b)  Reading   aloud   intelligently;    selections  from   books, 

and  the  pupil's  own  work. 

(c)  Declamations  and  orations  under  conditions  varied  to 

suit  the  needs  of  different  pupils. 

(d)  Presentation  of  scenes  from  plays  studied. 

(e)  Other  dramatic  work  with  judiciously  chosen  plays. 

(f )  Debate  work  with  careful  supervision. 

(g)  After-dinner    speeches,     introductions,     presentations 

and  other  forms  of  the  lighter  speech, 
(h)   Commercial  speaking, 
(i)    Practice  in  parliamentary  law. 
(j)    Mock  trials, 
(k)   Exposition  based  on  current  events,  books  read,  and 

similar  topics. 

5.  Special  Machinery  for  Oral  English  Work. 

(a)  School  Literary  Societies,  of  Avhich  all  students  are  to 

be  members. 

(b)  The  Oral  English  Club,  in  addition,  for  those  students 

with  special  talent. 
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(c)  Occasional  organization  of  the  daily  class,  in  parlia- 

mentary form;  in  which  cases  the  teacher  stays  in 
the  background. 

(d)  Declamation  contests  in  the  school  and  with   other 

schools. 

(e)  Debates  along  lines  already  well  planned  in  this  State. 

(f)  Commencement    programs,     county    commencements, 

celebrations  and  other  special  occasions. 

(g)  Plays    presented    by    students — classical    or    popular 

drama.     Coarse  material  of  no  training  value  is  to 

be  avoided, 
(h)  Mock  banquets  for  training  students. 
(i)    Varied  entertainments  to  raise  funds  for  local  objects, 
(j)    Individual    coaching    concerning    the    mechanics    of 

speech. 

B.  Suggested  Outline  op  Work  for  Four  Years. 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Purpose. 

(a)  To  enable  the  pupil  to  answer  questions  in  class  and 

elsewhere  fully,  clearly,  and  in  complete  sentences. 

(b)  To  develop  the  pupil's  ability  to  read  well  and  intelli- 

gently. 

(c)  To  fix  habits  of  correct  breathing. 

(d)  To  train  in  clear  pronunciation. 

(e)  In  general,  to  prepare  for  more  extended  oral  English 

work  later. 

2.  Assignments. 

(a)  Oral  Composition: 

I.  Topical  recitations,  if  possible;  or  carefully  pre- 
pared and  distinctly  uttered  answers  to  ques- 
tions, many  of  which  are  to  be  judgment  ques- 
tions. 
II.  Short  talks  to  the  class  by  the  student  on  a  book, 
a  character,  an  experiment,  current  events,  or 
other  subjects  which  arouse  interest;  construct- 
ive criticism,  largely  by  members  of  the  class. 
III.  Reproduction  of  stories  heard  or  read,  empha- 
sizing coherence. 

(b)  Memory    work — recitation    simply    and    naturally    of 

well-chosen  material. 

(c)  Exercises  for  training  organs  of  speech. 

I.  Breathing  exercises;  deep  breathing  and  avoiding 
of  shoulder  lifting  emphasized. 
II.  Smooth  vocalization  of  o  and  a;  drill  in  the  artic- 
ulation of  consonant  sounds. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

1.  Purpose. 

(a)  To  emphasize  coherence. 

(b)  To  develop  further  effectiveness  in  conversation,  reci- 

tation and  speech,  along  the  lines  of  the  first  year's 
work. 

2.  Assignments. 

(a)  Thorough  and  prolonged  training  in  the  use  of  the 

topical  outline,  the  main  emphasis  being  on  exposi- 
tion. 

(b)  Reports  of  speeches  heard. 

(c)  Appropriate  work  based  on  reading. 

(d)  Occasional  work  on  vocational  subjects,  provocative  of 

original  reasoning. 

(e)  Training  in  correct  pronunciation,  continued. 

(f)  Development  of  self-control  by  interpretative  reading 

and  recitation. 

(g)  Exercises  in  body  control — graceful  action  and  effect- 

ive posture. 

THIRD  YEAR 

1.  Purpose. 

(a)  To  train   in   addressing   class,   club  or   other   group, 

featuring  organization  of  material. 

(b)  To  broaden  the  vocabulary  (not  limited  to  this  year's 

work ) . 

(c)  To  bring  out  the  dramatic  point  of  view. 

(d)  To  obtain  flexibility  of  expression. 

(e)  To  work  for  desirable  emphasis. 

2.  Assignments. 

(a)  Practice  in  impromptu  and  extemporaneous  speaking 

on  topics  previously  made  the  subjects  of  careful 
study  and  preparation. 

(b)  Work  in  debate,  featuring  definition  of  terms  and  the 

distinction  between  assertion  and  proof. 

(c)  Study  of  words,  to  broaden  the  vocabulary. 

(d)  Orations  and  essays;  public  occasions. 

(e)  Work  in  dramatization;  study  of  stage  business  and 

of  physical  response  to  the  predominant  thought  and 
emotion. 

(f)  Work  of  a  nature  shaped  to  fit  peculiar  conditions, 

seeking  to  give  vocational  guidance. 

(g)  Much  practice  of  the  sort  which  will  emphasize  (1) 

clear  thinking  and  (2)  team  work. 
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FOURTH  TEAR 

1.  Purpose. 

(a)  In  this  year,  the  general  purpose  of  all  education,  the 

preparation  of  the  pupil  to  meet  efficiently  his  en- 
vironment, becomes  a  specific  one  in  the  oral  Eng- 
lish work. 

(b)  The  purpose  in  every  case  will  be  to  enable  the  pupil 

to  speak  with  fluency  and  ease  on  topics  of  present 
interest,  and  to  carry  a  line  of  thought  to  its  com- 
pletion before  a  small  group  like  the  class. 

(c)  A  further  purpose  is  to  enable  those  qualified  for  such 

work  to  preside  satisfactorily  at  class,  literary  so- 
ciety or  club  meetings;  to  make  a  graceful  speech 
in  such  a  meeting;  and  to  address  effectively  any 
audience  to  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  speak. 

2.  Assignments. 

(a)  The  preparation  of  compositions  on  subjects  chosen 

from  the  fields  of  literature,  industry,  or  politics. 

(b)  The  delivery  of  such  compositions,  from  brief  notes 

rather  than  from  pure  memorization,  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  study  of  other  subjects;  such  as 
I.  The  relations  between  speaker  and  audience. 
II.  Choice  of  subjects  to  suit  the  audience  and  the 
occasion. 

III.  Choice  of  illustrations  within  the  range  of  expe- 

rience of  the  audience. 

IV.  How   to   employ   effectively   the   so-called    "ele- 

ments of  interest." 

(c)  Work  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches  of 

the  lighter  sort,  including  those  expressing  senti- 
ment; such  as  after-dinner  speeches,  introductions, 
presentation  and  acceptance  speeches.  Extravagance 
and  silliness  in  them  must  be  shown  to  be  intoler- 
able. 

(d)  Speeches  emphasizing  the  practical  or  the  utilitarian; 

as,  for  instance,  sales  talks,  urging  cooperation,  ex- 
planation of  business  propositions,  legal  arguments, 
and  work  of  like  nature. 

(e)  Study  of  selected  plays,  both  classical  and  contempo- 

rary; presentation  of  one  or  more,  judiciously 
chosen,  by  carefully  selected  cast.  Emphasis  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  "picture,"  flexibility,  and  the  corre- 
lation of  lines,  business  and  setting. 
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(f)  Preparation  for  oratorical  contests. 

(g)  Debating  Union  work,  emphasizing 

I.  Collecting,  mastering  and  listing  material. 
II.  Briefing  the  debate-speech. 

III.  Logical  development  of  thought. 

IV.  Team  work. 

V.  Avoidance  of  questionable  and  dishonest  meth- 
ods. 
VI.  What  constitutes  convincing  evidence. 
VII.  Interesting  delivery. 

You  will  observe  that  in  several  places  mention  is  made  of  judg- 
ment-questions by  the  teacher,  and  of  full  and  complete  replies 
to  these  by  the  students.  These  should  comprise  the  most  funda- 
mental part  of  our  oral  English  work,  ranking  with  grammar 
and  the  pronunciation  of  words.  Do  you  realize  that  in  an 
average  school  day  the  teacher  will  ask  from  sixty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  questions  per  hour  ?  Do  you  realize  that  an  aver- 
age of  about  64  per  cent,  by  actual  observation,  of  all  the  actual 
work  done  in  the  High  School  is  that  of  the  teacher  alone ;  and 
that  thus  only  about  36  per  cent  is  the  work  of  all  the  pupils 
together?  What  does  this  mean  to  us?  First,  it  means  that  the 
teacher  does  nearly  twice  as  much  oral  work  as  all  the  pupils 
together,  and  that  therefore  each  pupil  receives  very  scant  train- 
ing in  oral  expression.  ISTo  wonder  the  teacher  is  overworked. 
Second,  it  means  that  the  replies  to  the  questions  are  not  full 
enough  to  be  anything  near  complete;  for  what  High  School 
student  can  give  good  replies,  carefully  and  fully  made,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  per  hour,  when  the  teacher  has  talked  away  all  but 
twenty  minutes  of  even  that?  It  is  a  physical  impossibility. 
The  sooner  we  teachers  learn  to  ask  thought-provoking  questions, 
in  smaller  numbers,  and  to  bring  out  natural,  healthy  discussion 
in  our  classrooms  without  doing  the  greatest  part  of  the  work 
ourselves,  just  by  that  much  the  sooner  we  shall  take  a  greatly 
important  step  forward  for  the  good  of  oral  English  work,  as 
well  as  for  increasing  the  thoroughness  of  our  general  class  work 
in  all  branches.  Those  of  you  who  have  taken  some  of  Doctor 
Stevens'  courses  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  will 
recall  the  fact  that  this  lady  alludes  to  Plato's  definition  of  the 
question  as  the  "torpedo's  touch."  What  an  absurdity  it  is  to 
make  our  torpedo  twice  as  large  as  its  target ! 
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To  what  extent  should  we  emphasize  mechanical  training  in 
oral  English,  such  as  insisting  upon  complete  sentences  in  re- 
plies to  questions,  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  effective 
pauses,  avoidance  of  nasal  and  "throaty"  speaking,  attention  to 
speed  and  pitch,  gestures,  and  the  like?  Although  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  inflexible  rule  in  this  case,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  we  should  give  the  children  practice  in  these  matters  as 
much  as  is  possible  without  causing  a  loss  of  interest,  and  that 
we  should  never  consider  them  as  ends,  but  always  as  things 
necessary  to  a  very  desirable  end.  Thus  a  student  can  easily  be 
led  to  see,  for  instance,  that  a  pause  is  often  more  valuable  than 
a  hundred  spoken  words  would  be ;  that  the  word  "now,"  spoken 
with  the  resonance  chamber  of  the  throat  half  closed,  has  a  very 
disagreeable  sound ;  that  "column,"  pronounced  as  if  the  letter 
"y"  were  before  the  "u,"  directs  the  attention  away  from  what 
the  speaker  is  saying  and  hurts  his  work ;  or  other  similar  things 
which  he  must  learn  about  the  mechanics  of  speech.  It  is  well 
to  do  thorough  drilling  in  such  matters  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
is  necessary,  always  stopping  short  of  the  point  where  such  work 
becomes  burdensome. 

Is  it  necessary  that  a  teacher  be  a  model  for  his  pupils  in  oral 
English  ?  While  it  is  true  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching 
profession  are  not  skillful  orators,  yet  no  man  or  woman  should 
pose  as  a  really  professional  teacher  without  constantly  seeking 
to  improve  his  or  her  ability  as  a  public  speaker.  The  very 
nature  of  the  teacher's  professional  work  requires  that  sort  of 
leadership.  Therefore,  every  teacher  of  English  is  of  right  ex- 
pected to  be  able  not  only  to  direct  the  pupil,  but  also  to  afford 
in  a  certain  way  an  idea  by  concrete  example  of  how  oral  Eng- 
lish work  should  be  done.  He  need  not  be  an  orator;  but  he 
should  be  able  to  make  himself  understood  when  before  an  audi- 
ence. If  he  himself  will  make  a  genuine  attempt  to  do  what  it 
is  here  suggested  that  he  should  expect  of  the  pupil,  he  will  find 
this  exercise  extremely  valuable  to  himself;  possibly  more  so 
than  to  the  pupil.  If  in  our  oral  English  work  we  teachers  our- 
selves acquire  assurance  before  an  audience,  ease  of  manner,  flex- 
ibility of  expression,  and  the  ready  use  of  a  good  vocabulary, 
this  accomplishment  will  of  course  increase  our  efficiency  and 
earning  capacity. 
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As  a  part  of  this  sort  of  training,  dramatic  work  has  come  in 
for  a  large  amount  of  discussion  pro  and  con.  Many  teachers 
say  with  positive  assurance  that  the  presentation  of  plays  hy 
students  is  one  of  the  most  disorganizing  things  they  have  ever 
seen  in  school  work;  while  others  admit  objections  which  they 
say  must  be  ignored  because  such  entertainments  bring  the  school 
favorably  before  the  public,  or  raise  funds  for  needy  objects; 
and  still  others  believe  dramatic  work  is  beneficial  to  school  and 
student,  rather  than  an  evil  in  itself.  In  the  problem  several 
determinant  factors  must  be  considered.  First,  if  a  teacher  has 
a  reasonable  amount  of  skill  or  training  in  dramatic  work,  and 
plenty  of  tact,  the  demoralization  is  minimized ;  second,  if  really 
good  plays  are  chosen,  their  influence  when  presented  is  undoubt- 
edly good;  and,  lastly,  what  is  learned  in  presenting  a  well 
chosen  and  well  handled  play  is  worth  all  the  attention  that  it 
borrows  from  Latin  and  algebra  and  the  other  formal  studies  for 
a  few  days.  Many  students,  easily  seeing  from  dramatics  that 
they  are  as  stiff  as  fence-posts,  seek  honestly  in  rehearsing  to 
acquire  flexibility;  that  is,  they  practice  making  their  motions, 
postures,  and  facial  expression  obey  their  will.  What  teacher 
can  say  that  this  sort  of  mental  discipline  is  not  for  the  time 
which  it  takes  just  as  valuable  as  the  mental  discipline  for  which 
we  study  algebra  ? 

Every  teacher  of  English  should  have  the  class  dramatize  some 
of  the  finest  scenes  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Sometimes 
teachers  think  they  have  not  the  time  for  this  work.  The  truth 
is,  it  causes  economy  of  time,  for  ten  days  spent  in  studying  the 
plays  of  the  Bard  of  Stratford  in  the  manner  in  which  their 
author  intended  them  to  be  known  will  teach  the  pupil  more 
genuine  Shakespeare  and  more  real  drama,  and  will  cause  him 
to  do  for  himself  more  real  study  on  the  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal side  of  it  than  could  be  accomplished  in  a  month  of  the  old 
kind  of  work.  'No  special  equipment  is  required,  for  Shakes- 
peare had  none.  If  you  have  a  hundred  square  feet  of  open  floor 
and  a  half  dozen  chairs  with  which,  as  they  say  in  professional 
rehearsals,  to  "fake  up  props,"  you  are  ready  for  business.  For 
a  quarter,  a  stage  copy  of  the  play  may  be  obtained,  which  every 
teacher  of  the  plays  should  have,  whether  he  "puts  on"  the  plays 
or  not. 
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This  kind  o£  dramatic  work  will  prepare  tlie  way  for  other 
forms  of  public  speaking.  I  presume  we  are  agreed  that  the 
oral  English  work  of  the  first  two  years  should  be  concerned 
largely  with  such  matters  as  speaking  in  complete,  connected 
sentences;  reading  smoothly;  exercises  involving  individual 
thinking;  and,  supplemental  to  these,  frequent  declamation  of 
good  material.  But  after  these  two  years  our  work  must  occupy 
a  broader  field.  Dramatics  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  teach  in  an  interesting  way  the  principles  of  the  mechanics 
of  speech,  which  would  in  any  other  dress  be  very  tiresome. 
Therefore  dramatics  should  go  with,  or  go  before,  attention  to 
debating,  so  that  in  debate  work  attention  may  be  centered  on 
other  matters.  Debate  work  should  be  undertaken  by  degrees, 
and  not  with  emphasis  on  all  the  important  points  at  once. 

As  to  this  important  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell  at  length,  for  the  work  of  the  JSTorth  Carolina  Debating 
Union  has  exerted  so  profound  an  influence  on  the  youth  of  the 
State  that  all  of  us  have  a  good  working  idea  of  how  to  do  de- 
bate work.  I  hope  every  teacher  present  will  see  to  it  that  his 
school  is  represented  in  the  union  next  spring.  But  let  me 
sound  a  note  of  warning.  If  debating  is  worth  anything  beyond 
its  value  as  mere  empty  oratorical  practice,  it  must  be  valuable 
because  it  causes  the  pupil  to  think,  to  practice  using  and 
arranging  facts ;  and  not  because  of  any  work  that  somebody 
else  does  for  the  pupil.  Neither  a  desire  to  have  the  school 
"make  a  good  showing,"  nor  any  other  cause  should  ever  induce 
a  teacher  to  send  a  pupil  into  a  debate  with  a  speech  prepared 
by  any  one  other  than  the  pupil  himself.  ISTo  experienced  hearer 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  difference  between  pupil-work  and  bor- 
rowed work.  How  much  should  a  teacher  help  his  pupil  to 
"work  up"  a  debate  ?  Permit  me  to  submit  my  own  method  for 
criticism.  I  first  arrange  a  preliminary  "try-out"  for  all  who 
wish  to  enter  the  debate,  and  furnish  all  the  material  available. 
I  then  require  the  candidates  to  study  their  material  without 
assistance  or  guidance.  Then  I  go  over  it  myself,  and  afterward 
see  that  each  student  writes  down  on  the  margin  of  each  docu- 
ment the  abstract  of  the  points  which  he  finds  in  it,  using  his 
own  words.  Next  the  student  lists  these  points,  with  refer- 
ences and  cross-references.     At  this  point  I  have  the  debaters 
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from  each  side  to  meet  at  different  times,  and  conduct  confer- 
ences concerning  the  most  important  matters,  one  of  the  main 
questions  in  such  conferences  being,  ''What  will  you  do  if  the 
other  side  does  thus?"  I  have  them  plan  the  briefs,  guiding 
team-work  and  the  selection  of  essentials.  It  is  wise  to  see  that 
the  speeches  are  written  just  as  they  are  to  be  delivered;  for, 
although  good  extemporaneous  work  is  more  effective,  few  high 
school  students  are  mature  enough  to  do  it  effectively.  I  care- 
fully warn  the  pupils  to  place  emphasis  properly.  After  the  pre- 
liminary contest,  the  four  students  chosen  to  represent  the  school 
are  required  to  look  for  their  weak  points,  and  to  strengthen 
them;  to  perfect  a  system  of  ideas  for  rejoinder,  and  to  practice 
effective  delivery.  I  reserve  the  privilege  of  coaching  my  stu- 
dents as  much  as  I  can  in  delivery,  but  require  them  to  do  their 
own  reasoning  and  composing.  Of  course,  this  plan  is  abbre- 
viated for  the  frequent  Eriday  afternoon  debates  in  the  literary 
societies,  but  parts  of  it  are  carried  out  in  full  each  time,  the 
omissions  being  different  at  the  different  debates.  High  school 
debate  books  containing  ready-made  briefs  may  be  used  some- 
times, but  should  be  so  used  that  individual  thinking  will  not  be 
stifled. 

Please  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  declamations  and  de- 
bates will  cover  the  whole  field.  These  alone  leave  the  student 
one-sided,  for  they  do  not  prepare  him  to  do  gracefully  the  much 
needed  lighter  forms  of  speaking.  Many  good  debaters  could 
not  gracefully  deliver  a  prize,  or  introduce  a  speaker,  or  make 
an  after-dinner  speech  if  their  lives  depended  on  it.  We  teachers 
would  do  well  to  acquire  facility  in  this  art,  and  to  train  our 
students  in  it.  At  first  they  will  be  likely  to  make  extravagant 
or  silly  speeches;  but  if  we  point  out  the  poor  taste  in  this  and 
its  undesirable  results,  we  can  eliminate  these  faults.  This  train- 
ing is  very  important,  for  every  young  person  who  takes  a  lead- 
ing part  in  affairs  will  feel  a  serious  handicap  if  he  cannot  make 
effectively  such  a  light  speech.  A  very  effective  plan  by  which 
to  start  it  is  to  get  up  a  mock  banquet,  or  something  like  it, 
which  will  cost  nothing  or  little.  I  have  used  this  several  times, 
and  find  it  an  unfailing  source  of  interest.  Speeches  of  intro- 
duction, and  the  presentation  of  prizes,  can  easily  be  made  a  part 
of  the  program. 
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This  leads  me  to  consider  another  matter.  In  our  oral  Eng- 
lish work,  what  niachineiy  is  at  our  command  ?  In  this  particu- 
lar we  are  very  fortunate;  for  beyond  a  doubt  a  very  potent 
shibboleth  by  which  to  enter  the  interests  of  the  teen-age  boy  or 
girl  is  the  word  organization.  With  them  organization  is  both  a 
source  of  interest  and  a  means  of  training.  True,  it  is  much 
abused  by  those  who  do  not  understand  youth  organizations ;  for 
people  often  see  such  organizations  fail,  and  at  once  conclude  that 
the  principle  is  wrong.  The  fact  is,  the  principle  is  correct,  but 
here  the  application  is  bad.  Every  teacher  should  know  that  a 
teen-age  boy  or  girl  will  not  center  attention  on  the  same  thing 
for  a  long  period  of  time  without  a  change  of  interest.  ISTo 
youth-organizations  will  ever  be  worth  anything  unless  it  pro- 
vides for  frequent  changes  of  the  center  of  interest.  The  Boy 
Scouts  apply  this  truth ;  and  if  we  will  encourage  youth-organi- 
zations in  our  schools,  which  apply  it  for  training  in  oral  Eng- 
lish, we  shall  find  them  to  be  very  successful.  In  my  own  school 
the  literary  societies  are  organized  on  a  compulsory  basis,  and 
take  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work  on  alternate 
Friday  afternoons.  They  fill  very  well  the  need  which  gave 
them  birth ;  but  when  I  have  a  large  amount  of  promising  mate- 
rial there  is  a  need  also  of  a  supplemental  voluntaiy  organiza- 
tion in  which  those  with  real  or  imaginary  talent  do  special  and 
more  advanced  studying.  Very  few  high  schools  can  give  time 
for  a  class  in  oral  English  on  the  daily  program,  and  the  volun- 
tary Oral  English  Club,  meeting  once  each  week,  takes  the  place 
of  this.  Text-books  may  be  studied,  like  Brewer's  "Oral  Eng- 
lish," Watkins'  "Public  Speaking  for  High  Schools,"  and  Win- 
ter's "Public  Speaking,  Principles  and  Practice";  but  the  main 
thing  is  to  learn  to  do  hy  doing.  My  Oral  English  Club  of  last 
session  first  studied  the  drama,  and  presented  a  play.  Before 
they  became  wearied  with  this,  I  suggested  a  mock  banquet, 
which  was  so  successful  that  another  was  given.  Kext  we  started 
a  declamation  contest,  open  to  the  whole  school,  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  was  to  be  followed  by  an  inter-society  debate. 
The  scheme  was  so  successful  that  by  actual  test  it  was  found  to 
succeed  without  the  teacher's  assistance;  for  I  went  to  another 
town  on  leave  of  abence  four  months  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  found  that  the  whole  plan  was  executed  for  the  whole 
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scliool  year.  The  club  began  its  work  about  a  montb  after  the 
beginning  session,  and  studied  each  subject  two  months. 

All  sorts  of  machinery  are  at  the  command  of  the  teacher  of 
oral  English ;  many  kinds  of  special  occasions  are  to  him  oppor- 
tunities to  kill  the  proverbial  two  birds  with  one  stone.  He  may 
obtain  pleasing  variety  in  the  dull  school  routine  by  occasionally 
requesting  the  pupils  in  his  English  class  to  organize  it  in  parlia- 
mentary form.  They  always  take  delight  in  holding  elections. 
Mock  trials  are  worth  while,  but  require  great  care.  Often 
committees  may  be  sent  from  one  room  to  another  in  school  for 
various  purposes;  and  plans  without  number  may  be  suggested 
by  particular  circumstances. 

In  all  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  my  subject  concerns  oral  English  practically  applied.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  purposes,  methods,  and  plans  which  are  suggested 
in  this  paper  are  thoroughly  practical  ones;  for  I  have  seen 
every  one  of  them  successfully  used,  and  have  myself  tested  them 
with  but  few  exceptions. 

A  few  days  ago  I  showed  to  one  of  my  students  the  syllabus 
which  is  a  part  of  this  paper.  This  boy  looked  it  over  carefully, 
and  then  asked,  "Are  you  not  going  to  end  with  a  section  on 
results?"  "How  can  I  tell  what  the  results  of  any  particular 
part  of  school  work  are?"  I  asked.  True,  I  have  seen  students 
trained  by  such  work  win  places  in  successful  debate-teams  in 
our  colleges;  have  found  others  doing  equally  well  other  oratori- 
cal work  in  the  institutions ;  have  seen  some  in  the  latter  part  of 
my  ten  years  of  teaching  make  enviable  records  in  the  profes- 
sions ;  and  have  been  pleased  by  these  students  and  their  achieve- 
ments ;  but  who  can  say  of  what  these  are  the  results  ?  Possibly 
some  young  fellow  who  seemed  the  least  promising  will  in  the 
future  sow,  as  a  result  of  this  oral  English  work,  seeds  which 
will  spring  up,  blossom,  and  bring  forth  fruit  more  valuable 
than  any  of  that  which  has  in  our  limited  vision  seemed  most 
heavily  laden  with  good.  Possibly  the  greatest  result  comes 
from  the  added  interest  which  well  planned  oral  English  gives 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  English  work;  and  I  have  many 
proofs  of  the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  good  for  anything  else,  it 
would  be  more  than  worth  all  it  costs  in  this  way  alone.  Possi- 
bly its  most  desirable  achievement  lies  in  its  assistance  in  voca- 
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tional  guidance,  by  broadening*  the  field  of  cboice  of  an  occupa- 
tion; or  it  may  be  as  a  mere  stimulus  to  ambition  that  it  does 
most.  Whatever  its  greatest  accomplishment  may  be,  let  us  plan 
well  and  practically  our  oral  English ;  for,  although  we  may  not 
reckon  its  vast  possibilities,  we  may  well  heed  the  words  of  the 
preacher  when  he  prophetically  gives  the  command,  "Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 
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SOME  CHECKS  ON  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 
J.  W.  Lasuey,  Jk. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  have  something  to 
say  that  might  enable  the  beginner  in  mathematics  to  lay  hold 
more  firmly  on  the  principles  of  mathematics.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  do  this  by  presenting  to  the  high  school 
student  material  which  he  may  use  to  secure  accuracy  and  in- 
sure confidence  in  his  study  of  algebra. 

The  subject  of  checks  in  elementary  algebra  should  occupy  no 
mean  place  in  the  regard  of  the  student.  With  the  solution  of 
every  problem  should  go,  hand  in  hand,  the  knowledge  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  solution  is  correct.  It  is  the  student's 
right  to  know.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  he  will  know.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  question  as  to  whether  the  student  shall  have 
his  work  checked.  It  is  a  question  as  to  what  shall  check  his 
work.  Shall  it  be  the  teacher's  word,  the  author's  answer  book, 
or  the  student's  own  method  of  testing  his  work?  Which  would 
make  for  greater  confidence  in  work,  for  the  assurance  that 
would  defend  the  work  done  against  the  attack  of  all  comers? 
There  is  little  room  in  algebra  for  outside  authority.  The 
student's  just  heritage  is  to  have  within  him  the  means  to  know 
for  a  certainty  that  the  conclusions  he  has  reached  in  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  mathematical  principles  are  as  endurably 
true  as  those  principles  themselves.  If  this  shall  contribute 
somewhat  to  this  end,  the  writer  shall  be  content. 

The  subjects  with  which  one  has  to  deal  in  high  school  algebra 
lend  themselves  almost  without  exception  to  convenient  checks. 
In  the  main  the  method  to  be  employed  most  readily  is  deter- 
mined by  the  problem  itself.  If  it  happens  that  there  are  at 
hand  several  methods  of  solving  a  problem,  getting  the  same 
results  from  two  of  these  methods,  if  they  are  distinct  methods, 
and  not  merely  arrangements  of  one  and  the  same  method,  is 
a  sufiicient  check.  For  example,  factoring  and  the  formula 
are  two  distinct  ways  of  solving  the  quadratic  equation,  and  if 
they  lead  to  the  same  results,  the  solution  is  dependable. 

When  we  have  simplified  an  algebraic  expression,  and  desire 
to  know  whether  or  not  we  have  done  so  correctly,  a  convenient 
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means  is  to  assign  arbitrary  numerical  values  to  the  letters  in- 
volved, and  see  if  the  unsimplified  expression  has  the  same 
value  as  the  simplified  result.  In  doing  this  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  those  numbers  which  produce  zeros  in  the  denominators. 
This  method  is  quick  and  useful,  but  it  must  be  said  of  it  that  it 
is  of  more  value  as  a  detector  of  errors  than  a  verificator  of  re- 
sults. You  may  be  assured  that  if  the  results  after  your  substi- 
tution of  the  numbers  for  the  letters  is  not  the  same,  your  sim- 
plification is  in  error;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  same  value  does  not  show  conclusively  that  your 
work  has  been  correct.  The  same  may  be  said  for  several  sub- 
stitutions of  this  kind. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  highest  common  factor  of  several 
algebraic  expressions  is  that  expression  of  the  highest  degree 
which  is  common  to  all.  To  determine  whether  or  not  you 
have  found  the  correct  highest  common  factor  of  several  ex- 
pressions, divide  each  of  your  given  expressions  by  it,  and  note 
that  the  results  of  the  division  have  no  common  factor. 

Since  by  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  several  algebraic  ex- 
pressions we  mean  that  expression  of  the  lowest  degree  which 
contains  each  of  our  given  expressions  as  factor,  we  may  check 
the  results  of  this  process  by  seeing  whether  or  not  each  of  the 
given  expressions  will  divide  the  result.  And,  too,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  highest  common  factor,  we  should  see  that  the  quotients 
after  this  division  have  among  themselves  no  common  factor. 

Algebra  and  arithmetic  are  so  closely  bound  up  together  that 
a  word  must  be  said  as  to  checking  the  results  of  applying  the 
fundamental  operation  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  to  numbers.  In  addition  that  is  at  all  of  a  lengthy 
character  it  is  a  good  scheme  to  add  both  ways :  up  the  columns 
and  then  down.  Subtraction  may  be  checked  by  re-adding  the 
result  to  the  number  subtracted  to  get  the  number  subtracted 
from.  Multiplication  may  be  checked  by  multiplying  factors  of 
the  multiplier.  Division  may  be  checked  by  remultiplying. 
There  is,  of  course,  in  all  numerical  calculation  recourse  to  be 
had  to  the  method  of  "casting  out  the  nines."  While  this  ap- 
plies equally  well  theoretically  to  all  four  of  the  fundamental 
operations,  in  actual  practice  it  is  of  decided  service  only  in  the 
two  latter,  multiplication  and  division. 
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Doing  a  definite  thing  to  an  algebraic  expression  we  call  an 
operation  upon  it.  That  which  would  have  to  he  done  to  undo 
this  thing  we  call  the  inverse  operation.  For  instance,  if  we 
multiply  by  two,  we  have  performed  an  operation.  To  undo 
that  we  should  have  to  divide  by  two.  So  we  call  multiplication 
and  division  inverse  operations,  for  each  undoes  the  other.  A 
problem  may  often  be  conveniently  checked  by  passing  back  by 
means  of  the  inverse  operations  from  the  result  step  by  step,  to 
the  original. 

By  the  factors  of  an  algebraic  expression  we  mean  the  things 
that  go  to  make  it  up.  So,  to  determine  whether  we  have  fac- 
tored correctly,  all  w^e  have  to  do  is  to  multiply  the  factors  out, 
and  see  if  they  give  us  the  original. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  problems  that  require  statement.  The 
results  must  be  tested  in  the  original  problem  itself  rather  than 
in  its  statement.  If  the  test  is  made  in  the  statement,  then  the 
statement  is  checked  but  any  error  between  the  problem  and  the 
statement  is  not  detected.  This  principle  is  universal  in  the 
substitution  checks:  that  you  check  no  further  back  than  the 
expression  or  equation  in  which  you  substitute. 

In  many  respects  graphs  serve  as  a.  most  admirable  check  on 
algebraic  work.  Aside  from  giving  us  an  inspiring  interpreta- 
tion of  what  our  algebra  means,  aside  from  being  of  great  value 
in  suggesting  new  things  to  us,  graphs  is  a  ready  guide  to  keep 
us  from  straying  far  from  what  is  right  and  true  in  our  work. 
For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  the  simultaneous  linear  equation 
in  two  unknowns  linear  equations  are  pictured  as  straight  lines. 
Their  solution,  if  any,  is  pictured  as  the  point,  if  any,  in  which 
they  meet  in  the  graphs.  Equations  which  are  inconsistent  (i.  e., 
are  such  that  one  says  one  thing  which  the  other  does  not  allow) 
have  their  picture  two  lines  that  have  no  point  in  common.  Two 
equations  that  are  dependent  (i.  e.,  such  that  one  says  one  thing 
and  the  other  says  nothing  new)  have  their  picture  the  selfsame 
line.  As  another  example,  take  the  quadratic  equation.  By  plot- 
ting a  curve,  y=x2,  and  the  line,  y=px+q,  and  noting  the 
points  of  meet,  i.  e.,  the  points  for  which  the  y's  are  the  same  in 
both,  we  have  in  the  x's  the  solution  graphically  of  the  quadratic 
equation.    This  may  serve  as  an  admirable  check  and  suggestive 
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geometric  interpretation  of  the  alegbraic  solution,  with  which  we 
are  more  familiar. 

Other  less  often  used  cheeks  are  homogeneity  and  symmetry. 
An  expression  is  homogeneous  when  it  has  all  its  terms  of  the 
same  degree.  The  result  of  applying  the  four  fundamental 
operations  to  homogeneous  expressions  leads  to  an  homogeneous 
expression.  In  particular,  if  you  multiply  one  homogeneous 
expression  by  another  you  get  a  third  expression  which  is  also 
homogeneous.  If  it  turns  out  that  it  is  not  homogeneous,  you 
know  to  look  for  your  error,  for  it  is  there.  What  has  been  said 
for  the  homogeneous  expression  could  just  as  well  have  been 
said  for  the  symmetric  expression.  By  a  symmetric  expression 
in  X  and  y  we  mean  an  expression  that  is  unchanged  when  x  and 
y  interchange.  ISToting  the  fact  that  the  result  of  rationally 
combining  symmetric  expressions  gives  symmetric  expression, 
we  may  use  this  knowledge  often  to  check  our  algebraic  work. 
But,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  two  methods  are  possibly  less 
often  used  in  elementary  algebra  than  the  other  methods  referred 
to. 

The  writer  at  this  point  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  high  schools  in  the  State.  He  urges  upon  them  that 
they  take  up  from  time  to  time  with  the  students  in  the  elemen- 
tary algebra,  as  the  subjects  above  referred  to  come  up  in  the 
course,  the  methods  of  check  given,  and  equip  them  with  the 
means  of  knowing  that  their  work  is  permanent.  He  realizes 
that  the  matter  presented  here  has  been  more  general  than  ex- 
plicit. It  was  meant  to  be  rather  a  suggestion  and  a  guide  than 
an  exhaustive  exposition.  If  the  subject  here  broached  is 
thought  of  kindly  as  a  practical  every-day  matter  in  the  class- 
room, if  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  would  like  to  take  the 
matter  seriously,  and  desire  further  concrete  examples  of  the 
workings  out  of  these  methods  in  practice,  the  writer  will  be 
glad  to  follow  this  article  at  a  later  date  with  some  remarks 
purporting  to  meet  that  need. 
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HISTORY  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 
Charles  A.  Reap 

Graduate  Student  in  Trinity  College 

History  is  concerned  witli  the  past  life  of  man  considered  as 
a  social  being,  and  hence  is  the  story  of  man  in  his  continuous 
struggle  for  a  larger,  freer,  and  happier  life.  Throughout  the 
untold  centuries  that  have  been  required  for  man  to  reach  his 
present  state,  Emerson  says  ''there  is  one  mind  conunon  to  all 
individual  men.  ...  Of  the  works  of  this  mind  history  is 
the  record."  By  this  record  of  his  forefathers'  experience  man 
is  able  to  utilize  their  contributions,  and  shun  the  pitfalls 
wherein  they  fell.  This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  between 
ancient  and  modern  man.  Without  history  ancient  man  was 
unprogressive ;  the  father  handed  down  no  social  experience  to 
the  child,  hence  the  child  began  life  where  the  father  had  begun. 
With  it  modern  man  is  progressive,  the  father  contributes  the 
social  experience  of  the  race  to  the  child,  and  it  is  able  to  begin 
life  where  the  father  ends. 

History  is  a  social  science,  and  concerns  itself  not  only  with 
the  political  and  economic  development,  but  also  with  man's 
progress  in  art,  literature,  and  other  fields.  Certain  phases  are 
often  marked  off  for  separate  study,  as  the  history  of  language, 
education,  religion,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  these  are  only  for  convenience, 
and  must  be  shown  in  their  relation  to  the  general  historical 
development.  The  tendency  has  been  to  limit  history  to  the 
politics  of  the  past ;  but  the  term  is  now  used  in  a  broader  sense. 
Yet  the  State  will  probably  remain  the  most  convenient  social 
topic  around  which  to  group  a  record  of  the  past.  History  thus 
stands  in  close  relation  with  political  science  and  economics. 

History  cannot  be  studied  by  experiment  and  observation  as 
the  natural  sciences  are,  but  must  be  studied  from  source  mate- 
rial. It  was  formerly  thought  that  oral  traditions  handed  down 
in  song  and  story,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  written 
material  and  lists  of  early  inscriptions  and  annals,  constituted 
the  entire  source  of  history.  The  field  has  now  broadened  so 
that  not  only  chronicles  and  public  documents  are  searched  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  past,  but  newspapers,  ideas  and  cus- 
toms, private  correspondence,  buildings,  tools  and  implements. 
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and  every  available  object  tbat  will  contribute  towards  tbis 
knowledge.  Such  has  been  the  broadening  conception  of  his- 
tory since  it  became  a  study  of  so  much  importance  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

History  came  into  the  curriculum  late,  and  was  not  well  or- 
ganized until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
received  the  first  recognition  as  a  requirement  for  college  en- 
trance in  1847.  For  some  years  it  was  associated  with  the  older 
requirements  in  geography.  In  1889-'90  only  27  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  were  studying  history.  This 
subject  in  these  schools  usually  consisted  in  courses  in  Greek  and 
Eoman  history  for  pupils  expecting  to  enter  college,  with  a  brief 
course  in  English  or  general  history  for  others.  In  the  elemen- 
tary school,  history  was  not  taught  below  the  seventh  grade. 
Most  of  the  pupils  left  school  before  this  grade  was  reached,  so 
that  very  few  secured  a  knowledge  of  history  in  school.  The 
Committee  of  Seven  (appointed  1896,  by  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association)  recommended  a  course  of  study  for  the  second- 
ary school  consisting  of  ancient  history  in  the  first  year,  medieval 
in  the  second,  English  in  the  third,  and  American  history  and 
government  in  the  fourth.  Book  publishers  arranged  for  a 
series  of  books  according  to  this  plan.  Colleges  made  it  a 
requirement  for  admission,  and  this  program  for  secondary 
schools  has  become  pretty  firmly  fixed. 

The  attempt  to  construct  a  standard  course  for  the  elementary 
school  has  been  even  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  many  diverse 
authorities  that  must  be  brought  into  harmony.  Various  solu- 
tions have  been  offered.  The  New  York  Syllabus  divides  Ameri- 
can History  into  two  grades:  (1)  a  series  of  biographies  occupy- 
ing the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  (2)  with  a  narrative  occupy- 
ing seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  plan  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional arrangement  of  the  program.  It  is  based  on  the  attempt 
to  develop  pupils'  historical  sense  in  connection  with  his  own 
industrial  activities,  and  those  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  and  without  much  attention  to  chronological  order.  The 
Horace  Mann  School  has  suggested  a  curriculum  which  provides 
stories  and  exercises  drawn  from  primitive  life  for  the  youngest, 
and  begins  the  third  grade  with  the  Phoenicians  as  typical  of 
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ancient  peoples,  tlien  passes  to  stories  of  Columbus  and  Hudson. 
In  the  fourth  grade  typical  men  of  America  are  studied  in  con- 
nection with  geography.  Then  Greek  and  Roman  history  are 
taken  up  in  the  fifth  grade,  medieval  in  the  sixth,  and  American 
in  the  seventh. 

The  N^orth  Carolina  Outline  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary 
Schools  has  history  arranged  in  the  grades  to  suit  the  vaiying 
needs  and  interests  of  the  child.  This  course  of  study  does  not 
provide  for  the  use  of  a  text-book  until  the  fifth  year  is  reached. 
However,  it  expects  teachers  to  teach  history  by  the  story  method 
to  the  first  three  grades,  by  stories  illustrating  the  primitive 
stages  of  man,  and  by  stories  of  National  and  State  holidays. 
In  the  fourth  grade  the  stories  are  expected  to  approach  the 
early  pioneer  life  of  America  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  text- 
book in  American  history  in  biographical  and  hero  form  in  the 
fifth  grade.  In  the  sixth  a  text-book  in  State  history  is  used, 
showing  the  development  of  the  State  and  giving  the  pupil  some 
facts  concerning  the  State.  In  the  seventh  grade  a  text-book 
showing  the  events  in  American  history  is  taken  up,  and  the 
pupil  is  given  a  knowledge  of  the  chronological  development  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  seen  from  the  adopted  curricula  of  both 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  that  the  best  opinion  agrees 
that  the  study  of  history  should  be  made  continuous  throughout 
the  pupil's  career. 

AIMS   IN"  TEACHING   HISTORY 

History  is  not  to  be  taught  as  an  accumulation  of  separate 
and  unrelated  facts,  but  as  a  continuous  and  swelling  stream  of 
human  activity.  ISTo  section  can  be  blocked  out  and  taught  sepa- 
rately, but  must  be  shown  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  cause  of 
history.  It  is  a  universal  study,  and  must  show  the  relation  of 
man  of  all  ages  and  races.  The  Greek  and  Roman  historians 
did  not  realize  this,  and  could  not  see  where  the  Barbarian 
formed  any  part  in  the  development  of  mankind  with  themselves, 
but,  Pharisaic  like,  were  glad  they  were  not  like  other  peoples. 
The  ultimate  aim  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind  is  to  make  the 
pupil  feel  himself  a  part  of  this  great  social  stream.  To  quote 
Emerson  on  this  point,  "All  that  Shakespeare  says  of  the  King, 
yonder  slip  of  a  boy  feels  to  be  true  of  himself." 
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The  vital  question  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind  is  what 
historical  facts  are  of  most  importance.  Dates  are  of  impor- 
tance, and  may  be  made  hinges  to  important  facts ;  but  the  child 
should  be  shown  that  in  studying  history  he  is  interpreting  the 
movements  and  results  of  his  forefathers'  activities,  the  motives 
that  prompted  them,  and  the  principles  that  guided  them.  The 
pupil  will  thus  get  an  idea  of  the  social  relations  and  duties  that 
rest  upon  him  and  look  to  history  for  guidance.  By  studying 
the  policies  and  progress  of  the  various  nations,  and  comparing 
other  nations  with  his  own,  the"  pupil  will  become  more  vitally 
interested  in  the  things  for  which  his  country  stands.  Hence 
patriotism  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  teaching  of  history. 
"With  young  pupils  biography  must  play  the  most  important  part 
in  the  teaching  of  history,  and  by  comparing  the  selfish  and 
altruistic  ideals  that  characterized  the  great  men  of  the  past, 
the  movements  and  results  of  such  ideals,  history  may  be  made 
a  great  moral  force.  As  the  pupil  advances  he  should  be  led 
from  seeing  the  men  of  history  to  seeing  and  interpreting  the 
movements,  thus  broadening  the  social  views,  strengthening  his 
reason  by  comparison,  and  giving  him  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  present. 

METHODS   OF   TEACHING   HISTORY 

It  has  been  shown  that  history  should  have  a  continuous  place 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  therefore,  methods  of 
teaching  it  must  vary  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  the  child. 
Methods  of  teaching  history  are  much  less  formally  organized 
for  the  different  grades  than  the  older  subjects,  English  and 
Latin.  This  leaves  the  teacher  to  decide  almost  entirely  what 
method  shall  be  followed;  and  doubtless  a  greater  variety  of 
methods  are  followed  in  teaching  history  than  any  other  subject. 
'No  subject  can  be  separated  and  studied  entirely  apart  from 
other  subjects,  and  history  bears  a  close  relation  to  all  other 
subjects  and  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  them,  espe- 
cially geography  and  literature.  It  has  been  said  that  geography 
is  one  of  the  legs  on  which  history  stands ;  therefore,  no  history 
classroom  is  complete  without  good  maps.  Geography  is  greatly 
indebted  to  history  for  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  many 
important  topics.    Scotland,  Egypt,  and  Greece  would  attract  us 
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little  but  for  their  historic  interest.  Much  of  what  a  people  are 
interested  in  can  be  learned  from  their  literature,  and  literature 
now  furnishes  important  source  material  for  history;  so  any 
method  in  teaching  history  which  disregards  literature  falls 
short  of  a  very  vital  part  of  its  opportunity.  Patriotic  poems 
can  be  woven  in  with  the  history  lesson,  forming  real  and  lasting 
interest  in  the  history  topic. 

The  method  of  teaching  history  in  Germany  is  largely  oral, 
and  so  complete  is  the  dependence  upon  the  teacher  that  few  or 
no  books  or  references  are  used.  This  method  has  been  criticised 
as  being  poor  preparation  for  independent  Avork  later.  Such  a 
method  is  only  possible  because  of  the  thorough  training  insisted 
upon  by  the  state  of  the  teachers.  The  French  method  makes  a 
little  more  use  of  books,  but  still  in  France  the  method  is  largely 
oral. 

The  study  of  history  should  not  merely  give  the  student  a  body 
of  information,  it  should  affect  his  attitude  towards  the  world, 
and  train  his  mind  for  the  successful  search  for  various  kinds  of 
truth.  Much  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  reading  of  books 
outside  the  mere  text-book  used,  and  thereby  get  different  points 
of  view  on  the  different  phases  of  history.  This  will  give  a 
broader  conception  of  history  than  can  be  gained  from  one 
another. 

Different  text-books  for  different  members  of  the  class  may 
also  be  used.  This  method  may  be  well  illustrated  by  work  the 
writer  observed  of  a  very  efficient  teacher  with  a  class  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Three  text-books  were  used,  one  illustrating  the 
ISTorthern  point  of  view,  one  the  Southern,  and  one  as  nearly 
unbiased  as  possible.  The  same  topic  was  assigned  the  pupils, 
then  in  the  classroom  the  topic  was  discussed  from  the  three 
points  of  view.  This  added  interest  for  the  pupil,  besides 
broadening  his  idea  of  the  topic. 

A  great  test  of  a  teacher's  skill  comes  in  asking  the  proper 
questions.  They  should  be  of  a  problematic  nature,  involving 
comparison,  reasoning,  and  original  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  This  will  tend  to  develop  a  critical  attitude  in  the 
pupil,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  trace  the  movements  in  history 
and  not  think  of  it  as  made  up  of  individual  men  and  dates.  If 
the  pupil  now  sees  that  "History  is  no  easy  science,  its  subject. 
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human  society,  is  infinitely  complex,"  if  he  can  see  the  portrayal 
of  human  activities  in  the  stream  of  history,  bring  outside  mate- 
rial into  the  history  work,  and  combine  the  facts  of  history  into 
convenient  form  for  his  use,  indeed,  much  has  been  accomplished, 
both  for  the  pupil  and  for  history. 
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DEMOCRACYS'  SCHOOL* 

Chapter  TV 

L.  A.  Williams 

University  of  North  Carolina 
STRUGGLES 

We  hear  much  and  often  today  the  phrase,  "public  ownership 
of  public  utilities."  It  is  alternately  denounced  as  leading  to 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  government  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  hailed  as  the  one  way  by  which  unjust  privilege  and  un- 
equal taxation  can  be  remedied.  It  is  denounced,  first,  as  a 
socialistc  ideal  and,  second,  as  sure  to  lead  to  despotism  in  gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hailed  as  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  to  which  labor  and  capital  are  heir.  But  the  idea  is  not 
new,  nor  is  it  confined  to  political  affairs  alone.  It  was  this 
principle  which  gave  rise  to  the  agitation  for  free  public  school 
systems  and  from  which  the  public  high  school  evolved. 

The  academy,  incorporated  by  the  State,  administered  by  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  though  it  more  nearly  met 
the  demands  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  courses  of  study  than 
the  Latin  Grammar  Schools,  still  was  not  subject  to  change  in 
control  or  management  at  the  public  will.  The  increasing  in- 
telligence of  the  people  was  demanding  a  louder  voice  in  control 
of  education  as  well  as  in  control  of  government. 

As  in  all  our  educational  reforms  in  this  country,  the  agita- 
tion started  in  connection  with  the  higher  institutions  and 
worked  downward.  There  was  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
a  growing  and  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  colleges  as 
then  organized.  Each  one  was  the  institution  of  i,  sect  or  of  a 
party  or  of  a  certain  extent  of  territory.  Not  one  of  these  early 
colleges  was  broad  enough  in  its  conceptions  to  include  the  needs 
of  the  public  at  large.  The  aristocratic  spirit  found  among  the 
people  of  the  pre-Revolution  days  was  dying  out  and  democracy 
was  taking  its  place.  Hence  there  grew  up  an  agitation  for 
some  change  in  college  administration  and  control. 

There  were  two  ways  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  about 
this  greater  puhlic  control  of  higher  education.  One  was  to 
amend  the  charters  of  these  institutions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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agencies  of  government  could  and  should  exercise  the  right  of 
visitation  or  even  to  compel  the  colleges  to  make  such  changes 
in  their  curricula,  methods,  and  management  as  would  make 
them  more  directly  serviceable  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  The 
other  plan  was  for  the  various  states  to  ignore  the  present  insti- 
tutions and  establish  State  colleges  and  universities,  and  thus 
bring  the  higher  educational  institutions  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  people. 

Before  the  Revolution,  under  the  colonial  government,  there 
had  been  attempts  to  bring  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia,  and 
Yale  under  a  more  direct  control  of  the  colonial  governments, 
or  of  the  British  croT\m.  The  case  of  Yale  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  acute.  But  here,  as  in  the  other  three  cases,  no  success  at- 
tended the  efforts. 

After  the  Revolution  the  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment 
of  State  colleges  and  universities  was  offered  by  the  opening  up 
of  the  fertile  western  lands.  The  chief  conceim,  however,  is  with 
the  struggles  in  those  States  where  the  colleges  were  already  in 
working  order. 

In  1789  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  were  merged  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
close  corporation,  as  previously  shown.  Yale  in  1792  was  forced 
by  public  opinion  and  the  need  of  financial  aid  to  admit  the 
State  officers  ex  officio  to  its  board  of  trustees.  King's  College 
after  the  Revolution  was  absorbed  as  the  head  of  the  State  sys- 
tem of  education  in  New  York.  Harvard  was  disturbed  in  1812 
by  State  legislation  forcing  certain  matters  on  its  board  of  over- 
seers regardless  of  the  corporation's  protest,  which  act  was  re- 
pealed in  1814.  The  greatest  struggle  of  all  was  in  connection 
with  Dartmouth  College  in  I^ew  Hampshire.  So  momentous 
was  this  struggle  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  today  in  our  law 
schools  as  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  Case,  deciding  once  for 
all  a  moot  point  in  constitutional  law. 

SUCCESS 

On  June  27,  1816,  the  ISTew  Hampshire  Legislature  passed  an 
act  declaring  "that  the  corporation  heretofore  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  shall  here- 
after be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Trustees  of  Dart- 
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mouth  University."  Tlie  act  tlien  goes  on  to  state  that  this  uni- 
versity was  to  be  managed  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trus- 
tees, over  which  there  was  placed  a  board  of  overseers  consisting 
of  certain  civil  officers  ex  officio,  and  other  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  possessing  full  rights  of  visitation,  and  vested 
with  the  power  of  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  trustees. 

The  then  board  of  trustees  maintained  that  the  State  Legis- 
lature had  exceeded  its  authority,  and  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  courts.  The  State  courts  decided  against  the  college. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
Daniel  Webster  was  the  counsel  for  the  college  to  plead  the  case. 
In  February,  1819,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  pronounced  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  reversing  the  finding  of  the  State  court.  The 
decision  was  summarized : 

"The  charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  the  trustees  of  Dart- 
mouth College  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1769,  is  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Article  I,  section  10)  which  declares  that  no  State  shall  make 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  charter  was  not 
dissolved  by  the  Revolution. 

"An  act  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  altering  the  charter  without 
the  consent  of  the  corporation  in  a  material  respect  is  an  act  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  the  charter,  and  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

"Under  its  charter  Dartmouth  College  was  a  private  and  not  a 
public  corporation.  That  a  corporation  is  established  for  purposes 
of  general  charity  or  for  education  generally  does  not  per  se  make 
it  a  public  corporation  liable  to  the  control  of  the  legislature."* 

The  effect  of  this  decision  upon  commercial  establishments 
does  not  here  concern  us.  The  effect  upon  our  colleges  was  to 
put  an  end  to  efforts  directed  toward  governmental  regulation  of 
educational  close  corporations.  Thus  had  the  courts  blocked  the 
attempt  to  legislate  concerning  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  private  colleges.  There  was  only  one  way  left  by  which 
the  people  could  get  the  sort  of  higher  education  which  they  de- 
sired, i.  e.,  by  the  establishment  of  State  universities.  This  had 
been  begun,  as  already  stated,  in  Pennsylvania.  ISTorth  Carolina 
in  1789  had  followed  this  example,  South  Carolina  in  1801,  and 
Virginia  in  1819.  Everywhere  now  a  great  impetus  was  felt 
compelling  legislatures  to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  people. 


*Brown,  E,  E.,  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools,     p.  290. 
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WORKING   DOWNWARDS 


The  establisliment  of  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  as  the  cul- 
mination of  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  of  Jefferson  for  a  grad- 
uated State  system  of  schools,  opened  up  a  new  channel  of 
thought  and  endeavor  along  the  lines  of  State  systems.  The 
statement  of  Huxley  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  a  State  edu- 
cational system  which  should  he  like  a  ladder  with  one  end  in 
the  gutter  and  the  other  at  the  University  applied  here  very 
aptly.  The  thought  seemed  to  lie  dead  for  many  years,  but  it 
was  only  dormant.  Circumstances  were  to  arise  which  should 
rouse  the  sentiment  and  give  it  a  place  in  our  plans  for  State 
systems  of  education. 

All  this  only  goes  to  show  how  the  people  were  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  one  way  for  them  to  have  such  schools  as  would 
meet  their  needs  would  be  for  them  to  establish  and  maintain 
public  schools  and  not  depend  on  private  academies.  This  idea 
was  brought  particularly  close  home  to  the  people  when  they 
realized  that  even  the  elementary  and  primary  schools  were 
largely  under  private  management,  and  that  they  had  nothing 
to  say  about  what  should  be  the  nature  of  this  early  training. 
This  thought  of  public  control  and  management  of  educational 
institutions  was  making  its  way  down  to  the  control  of  the  most 
elementary  forms  and  public  State  systems  were  bound  to 
grow  up. 

In  ISTew  York  the  Free  School  Society  was  organized  in  1805 ; 
in  1826  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and 
under  this  name  cared  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  chil- 
dren until  in  1842  a  religious  controversy  compelled  the  transfer 
of  its  control  to  a  public  board  of  education.  Boston  had  its 
writing  schools,  English  grammar  schools,  and  the  Latin  school 
in  1789  with  no  elementary  schools  other  than  private  institu- 
tions. In  1818  the  primary  schools  were  added  at  the  demand 
of  the  people.  So  little  by  little  the  thought  of  providing  edu- 
cation for  all  the  children  from  elementary  to  the  academy  or 
Latin  grammar  school,  as  well  as  providing  college  and  univer- 
sity training,  grew  up.  The  next  step  is  obvious.  There  was 
public  control  at  either  end,  why  not  in  the  middle? 
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The  Latin  grammar  school  was  in  reality  a  college  prepara- 
tory school,  and  its  program  of  study  was  not  at  all  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  common  life  among  the  people.  The  academy  had  come 
along  with  its  program  of  practical  studies,  but  its  control  and 
administration  were  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  or  trus- 
tees in  a  close  corporation.  In  addition,  to  attend  the  academy 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  tuition  fees,  and  this  was  impossible  for 
many  and  undesirable  to  others.  There  was  evidently  need  for 
a  school  which  should  serve  the  needs  of  the  common  people  in 
supplying  an  education  beyond  the  elementary  school  in  prepa- 
ration for  college  and  in  furnishing  a  mental  training  sufficient 
for  the  daily  lives  of  the  great  number  who  would  never  go  to 
college.  The  report  of  the  Boston  committee  in  1821  best  ex- 
presses what  the  need  was.     It  runs  : 

"The  mode  of  education  now  adopted  and  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge that  are  taught  at  our  English  grammar  schools  are  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  nor  otherwise  calculated  to  bring  the  powers  of  the 
mind  into  operation  nor  to  qualify  a  youth  to  fill  usefully  and  respect- 
ably many  of  the  stations,  both  public  and  private,  in  which  he  may 
be  placed.  A  parent  who  wishes  to  give  a  child  an  education  that 
shall  fit  him  for  active  life  and  shall  servai  as  a  foundation  for  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  whether  mercantile  or  mechanical,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  him  a  different  education  from  any  which  our 
public  schools  can  now  furnish.  Hence  many  children  are  separated 
from  their  parents  and  sent  to  private  academies  in  this  vicinity  to 
acquire  that  instruction  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  public 
seminaries." 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Such  was  the  call  and  the  demand.  In  response  to  this  de- 
mand the  Boys'  Classical  School,  complementary  to  the  Boys' 
Latin  Grammar  School,  was  established  in  Boston  in  May,  1821 ; 
the  first  high  school  in  the  United  States.  The  term  "high 
school"  was  first  used  in  1824,  though  not  appearing  in  the 
Massachusetts  school  laws  until  1840.  In  1826  a  high  school  for 
girls  was  established  in  Boston  which  was  so  popular  that  suffi- 
cient room  could  not  be  secured  in  which  to  conduct  the  work, 
and  it  lasted  only  two  years. 

In  1827  Massachusetts  passed  the  first  State  high  school  law, 
requiring  every  town   of  over  500  families  to  provide  a  high 
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school  for  its  children.  In  1840  it  is  estimated  there  were  18 
high  schools  in  the  State  and  114  incorporated  academies,  show- 
ing that  the  high  school  did  not  all  at  once  supplant  the  private 
institution.  From  this  time  on,  however,  the  number  of  high 
schools  increased  rapidly,  the  State  Board  of  Education  claim- 
ing in  1861  that  there  were  102  such  schools.  By  1862  the  sys- 
tem was  well  established  in  Massachusetts. 

The  same  movement  was  going  on  all  through  the  JSTew  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  finally  spreading  all  over  the 
nation.  The  wonder  of  their  growth  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
wonder  of  their  delayed  beginning. 

In  a  brief  discussion  of  this  sort  it  is  impossible  to  show  at 
all  in  detail  the  growth  of  these  schools  even  by  sections  and  by 
decades.  The  movement  was  intensely  popular  and  the  people 
everywhere  gladly  supported  this  sort  of  an  institution  when  it 
once  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  worth.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  the  growth  was  steady  but  not 
phenomenal.  After  the  war,  for  several  years  there  was  at  first 
a  slight  retarding  of  this  growth  due  to  the  unsettled  condition 
of  government  and  finances.  This  was  only  slight  and  tempo- 
rary, however,  and  by  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
number  of  free,  public  high  schools  was  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  condition  was  particularly  true  in  the  ISTorth  and 
Middle  West ;  the  extreme  West  was  not  sufficiently  populated 
and  the  South  was  still  too  aristocratic  in  temper  and  too  stunned 
by  the  after-effects  of  the  Civil  War  to  pay  much  attention  to 
any  sort  of  public  education.  The  thirty  years'  growth  in  the 
number  of  these  schools  is  shown  by  the  Report  'of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912  as 

1880 800  public  high  schools 

1890 2,526 

1900 6,005 

1910 10,213 

The  growth  from  1860  to  1905  may  be  graphically  represented 
much  as  here  given.  The  figures  from  which  the  graph  was 
made  are  not  exact,  but  are  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
them  for  the  several  years. 
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LINES    OF   DEVELOPMENT 


Since  tlie  high  schools  were  established  more  as  a  protest 
against  the  private  control  of  education  than  as  the  result 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  academy  courses  of  study,  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  high  schools,  from  the  very  first,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  discipline,  were  largely 
copies  of  the  custom  in  the  academies. 

The  development  within  this  type  of  institution  has  been  along 
rather  independent  lines,  growing  out  of  political  and  social 
conditions  and  has  not  been  so  hampered  by  tradition  and  by 
institution  forces  as  many  have  supposed. 

There  have  been  three  distinct  phases  in  the  development  of 
high  school  organization  in  this  country  which  have  each  influ- 
enced the  management  and  control  of  the  institution. 

First,  the  high  school  work  was  added  as  an  "extra"  to  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school.  The  teacher  of  the  country  school 
was  called  upon  to  teach  "algebray"  and  Latin  to  some  of  the 
older  boys  as  additional  subjects  to  those  taught  the  younger 
children.  This  always  resulted  in  a  larger  number  of  classes, 
and  the  teacher  too  often:  found  the  maturity  of  these  classes  so 
much  easier  and  pleasanter  to  deal  with  than  the  immaturity  of 
the  younger  children  that  the  more  elementary  subjects  were  too 
often  given  at  best  only  scant  consideration.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  next  step. 

Second,  the  high  school  came  to  be  set  off  distinct  and  apart 
from  the  elementary  school.  In  a  small  town  this  was  accom- 
plished by  having  a  common  building  for  both  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  school,  but  with  a  certain  portion  of  the 
building  set  off  for  the  exclusive  use  of  each.  In  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  the  high  school  had  a  building  set  apart  en- 
tirely for  its  own  use.  In  both  cases  the  teachers  taught  only 
the  high  school  subjects  of  study  and  had  little  to  do  with  the 
work  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  third  step  has  come  about  mostly  in  the  large  systems  and 
is  very  distinctly  the  result  of  political  and  social  demand.  It 
has  come  about  that  this  institution  of  the  people  in  order 
to  live  up  to  its  democratic  ideal  has  had  to  offer  more  than  one 
channel  through  which  the  youth  might  get  their  training  during 
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adolescent  years.  The  business  houses  came  out  boldly  and  de- 
manded courses  in  business  forms,  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  etc. 
The  farmer  has  demanded  that  the  school  teach  his  children, 
and  him,  how  to  get  a  better  living  from  the  soil.  The  boy  of 
mechanical  tendencies  has  asked  for  a  knowledge  of  drawing, 
shop  work,  machinery  and  engines. 

To  meet  these  various  demands  there  has  had  to  be  reorgani- 
zation within  the  high  school  itself.  At  first  and  in  the  smaller 
places  it  has  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  offer  work  in  a  variety 
of  lines,  but  all  carried  on  within  the  same  school.  Technically, 
it  has  meant  increasing  the  number  of  curricula  within  the  pro- 
grams of  study.  In  the  larger  places  the  demand  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  different  kinds  of  high  schools  or,  perhaps 
better,  different  high  schools  offering  particular  kinds  of  work. 
For  example,  the  English  High  School,  the  Classical  High 
School,  the  Technical  High  School,  the  Commercial  High  School, 
the  High  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  the  Farm-life  School. 

In  these  ways,  by  reorganizing,  by  broadening,  by  deepening, 
by  specializing,  the  high  school  has  tried  and  is  trying  to  live 
up  to  its  origin  as  the  "people's  college."  Ever  dominated  by 
this  spirit  it  has  fought  off  the  inroads  of  the  academic  and 
aristocratic  points  of  view  and  held  true  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding equal  opportunity  for  a  secondary  education  to  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people. 

SUMMARY 

So  has  democracy's  school  come  about,  from  the  aristocratic 
Latin  grammar  school,  through  the  pseudo-democratic  academy, 
to  the  pure  democracy  of  the  American  High  School.  The  new 
institution  has  much  to  learn  and  many  readjustments  to  make, 
but  the  fundamental  principle  of  her  life  has  been  fixed  and  will 
serve  as  her  guiding  star,  the  principle  of  our  American  nation — 
democracy. 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS* 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  ninth  annual  report  of 
the  State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916: 

SUMMABY  OF  HiGH    SCHOOL   STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YeAE  1915-'16 

Schools:  Rural.  City.  Total. 

Number  of  schools 212  81  293 

Schools  reporting  four-year  courses 114  54  168 

Schools  reporting  three-year  courses  ....  77  26  103 

Schools  reporting  two-year  courses 21  1  22 

Teachers: 

Total  number  of  high  school  teachers. . .  464  395  183 
Number  giving  full  time  to  high  school 

instruction   352  324  676 

Number  giving  part  time  to  high  school 

instruction    112  71  183 

Number  of  male  teachers 250  141  391 

Number  of  female  teachers 214  254  468 

Number  of  male  principals 202  81  283 

Number  of  female  principals 10          10 

Enrollment: 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled 10,379  9,436  19,815 

Boys  enrolled   5,080  4,018  9,098 

Girls  enrolled  5,299  5,418  10,717 

Fourth-year  students  enrolled 822  1,067  1,889 

Third-year  students  enrolled 1,836  1,802  3,638 

Second-year  students  enrolled 2,868  2,740  5,608 

First-year  students  enrolled 4,853  3,827  8,680 

Attendance: 

Total  average  daily  attendance 7,873  7,813  15,686 

Graduates,  1916: 

Boys  179  205  384 

Girls    287  390  677 

Total    466  595  1,061 

(Number  of  students  pursuing  the  different  branches  in  both  rural 
and  city  public  high  schools.) 

English:  Rural.  City.  Total. 

Grammar    5,419  3,206  8,625 

Composition  and  rhetoric 5,995  4,370  10,365 

Literature    6,674  5,417  12,091 

Mathematics: 

Advanced  arithmetic 5,358  2,376  7,734 

Algebra    6,600  5,414  12,014 
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Mathematics — continued.  Rural. 

Plane  geometry   1,613 

Solid  geometry 398 

History: 

English  history   3,388 

Ancient  history   1,875 

General  history    2,231 

American   history    1,138 

North  Carolina  history 181 

Foreign  Languages: 

Latin    6,967 

Greek  4 

French    794 

German    391 

Spanish  22 

Science: 

Physical  geography 2,537 

Physics    801 

Introduction  to  science 2,166 

Agriculture    636 

Botany 464 

Chemistry    320 

Biology    

Physiology  633 

Geology   ....  .... 

Sociology ....  .... 

Zoology   15  15 

Miscellaneous: 

Commercial  geography 69 

Drawing   425 

Commercial  law 

Domestic  science  1,236 

Manual  training 

Music 48 

Singing    336 

Civics 248 

Spelling 6,468 

Penmanship   271 

Psychology  31 

Education  54 

Economics    40 

Mechanical  drawing 

Commercial  Branches: 

Bookkeeping   38 

Commercial  arithmetic   78 

Shorthand    32 

Typewriting 83 


City. 

Total. 

3,623 

5,236 

141 

539 

1,713 

5,101 

2,349 

4,224 

1,527 

3,758 

935 

2,073 

173 

354 

6,208 

13,175 

4 

934 

1,728 

652 

1,043 

141 

163 

1,251 

3,788 

751 

1,552 

1,576 

3,742 

163 

799 

374 

838 

276 

596 

200 

200 

634 

1,267 

113 

182 

299 

724 

12 

12 

976 

2,212 

309 

309 

48 

623 

959 

263 

511 

3,652 

10,120 

149 

420 

31 

54 

40 

44 

44 

369 

407 

206 

284 

290 

322 

247 

330 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Baebee,  F,  D.,  and  others. — First  Course  in  General  Science. 
Pages,  607.  New  York,  1916. 

In  Barber's  First  Course  is  employed  the  skill  and  experience 
of  specialists :  a  professor  of  physics,  one  of  biology,  one  of  chem- 
istry, and  a  meteorologist.  This  insures  accurate,  practical,  and 
abundant  information  in  each  of  these  important  branches  of 
science.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  through- 
out to  emphasize  details  and  technical  features;  e.  g.,  on  page 
386,  "A  yellow  mold"  would  mean  much  more  to  the  student 
than  is  conveyed  by  "Aspergillus." 

One  aim  of  the  senior  author  is  shown  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  preface : 

"In  this  course  a  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to  select  a 
straight  and  solid  track  and  to  proceed  in  a  well-ordered,  com- 
mon-sense manner  along  it.  The  train  of  thought,  as  it  were, 
runs  upon  and  is  guided  by  two  parallel  rails,  the  one  physical, 
energy,  the  other  sociological,  human  welfare. 

Carefully  selected  questions  and  exercises  accompany  the  dis- 
cussion of  each  topic  and  a  good,  though  brief,  pronouncing 
glossary  is  found  in  the  appendix. 

In  the  hands  of  skillful  teachers  of  this  subject,  the  book  will 
meet  with  great  success.  John  E.  Smith. 

University  of  North  CAROLi>fA. 

HuNTEE,  Geoege  W. — A    Civic   Biology.      Pages,   432.      New 
York,  1914. 

In  harmony  with  the  trend  of  modern  science,  this  volume 
deals  with  subject-matter  closely  related  to  the  lives  of  the 
pupils :  physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  economic  relations  of 
plants  and  animals  to  man.  HoAvever,  it  does  not  overlook  the 
principles  of  the  science,  appropriately  keeping  in  mind  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  (mineral, 
vegetable,  animal,  man). 

Each  chapter  begins  with  simple  statements  and  questions 
emphasizing  its  principal  aims.  This  is  followed  by  exercises 
and  demonstrations  to  develop  these  aims — an  arrangement  at 
once  diminishing  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  enriching  the 
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value  of  the  subject  for  the  student.  The  illustrations  are  clear 
and  definite  in  their  purposes  and  direct  attention  to  processes 
as  well  as  to  results.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  a  bibliography- 
is  given. 

In  the  appendix  is  found  a  complete  outline  for  a  year's  work, 
also  a  list  of  laboratory  materials  needed  in  this  subject. 

Few  books  are  entirely  free  from  error  and  a  technical  one  of 
minor  importance  is  found  in  this  on  page  118,  where  the  edible 
portion  of  celery  (the  petiole  of  the  leaf)  is  pictured  as  the  stem 
of  the  plant. 

Its  excellence  will  commend  it  to  school  officials  and  will  make 
it  a  strong  factor  in  obtaining  for  biology  the  place  this  subject 
deserves  among  the  sciences  taught  in  the  high  school. 

John  E.  Smith. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Knight,  Edgar  W. — Public  School  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina.   Boston,  1916. 

At  last  we  have  an  authentic  record  of  educational  practice  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have  had  to  be  content  until  now  with 
more  or  less  scrappy  records,  reminscences,  documents,  miscel- 
laneous collections  of  data.  With  all  this  pioneer  work  at  hand 
as  a  working  basis  Dr.  Knight  has  presented  a  most  interesting 
narrative  of  actual  educational  practice  from  the  earliest  days  of 
our  State  history  to  the  present. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  a  record  of  the  educational  progress 
made  in  this  State  under  private  enterprise.  The  next  chapter 
deals  with  the  unrest  of  the  people  over  such  a  nondemocratic 
method  of  educating  the  future  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Literary  Fund,  which  was  established  as  the  result  of  this  early 
agitation  for  public  education,  is  very  justly  given  a  chapter  by 
itself.  Throughout  chapters  7,  8,  9,  and  10  is  traced  the  rapidly 
expanding  conception  of  a  State  educating  her  children  at  public 
expense  through  the  medium  of  public  taxation. 

Then  for  two  chapters  the  dark  days  for  public  education  are 
graphically  and  accurately  described.  In  the  midst  of  this 
calamity  of  Reconstruction  the  Peabody  Fund  came  to  help  re- 
move the  blight  which  had  descended  with  the  awful  effects 
which  we  know  only  too  well.     Cheered  and  encouraged  by  the 
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kindly  assistance  thus  offered,  the  friends  of  education  attempted 
again  and  again  to  restore  the  lost  glory  of  our  educational 
status,  the  story  of  whose  labors  is  wonderfully  well  told  in  this 
next  chapter. 

In  a  single  chapter,  all  too  brief,  are  presented  the  facts  as  to 
the  educational  renaissance  in  Worth  Carolina  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Governor  Aycock.  A  glance  is  taken  of  our  present  edu- 
cational status,  and  Dr.  Joyner  closes  the  work  with  a  chapter 
of  most  characteristic  optimism  and  confidence  in  the  State's 
educational  future. 

As  has  been  hinted,  the  book  is  characterized  by  being  a  record 
of  educational  practice  rather  than  of  educational  theory,  phi- 
losophy, or  legislation.  It  records  what  we  have  done  or  failed 
to  do,  not  what  we  talked  about  or  hoped  to  do  and  yet  never 
accomplished. 

The  work  is  most  carefully  done,  the  references  are  full  and 
definite,  the  quotations  are  terse  and  excellently  illustrate  the 
point  under  consideration.  The  literary  style  is  very  pleasing, 
characterized  by  the  fluency,  ease  and  grace  of  a  writer  who  is 
sure  of  his  facts,  full  of  his  subject,  human  in  his  interpretation. 

The  book  has  already  been  placed  on  the  State  Reading  Circle 

list  for  teachers  and  deserves  a  place  on  the  desk  and  in  the  soul 

of  every  North  Carolina  teacher.     While  there  is  much  in  our 

present  educational  status  of  which  we  may  not  feel  proud,  yet 

we  shall  better  understand  why  we  find  ourselves  in  the  present 

situation  if  we  know   the  facts  set   forth  in  this  interesting, 

scholarly,  well  written  testimony  to  a  people  working  out  their 

own  educational  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

L.  A.  Williams. 
Univebsity  of  North  Cabolina. 
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A  SUGGESTION  FROM  SUPERINTENDENT  SMITH 

Last  September  we  had  a  few  cases  of  diphtlieria  among  the 
school  children.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Rankin,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  for  some  advice  on  the  subject  of  fumigation. 
His  reply  was  as  follows : 

"I  do  not  believe  in  the  fumigation  of  schoolhouses  on  general 
principles.  If  you  have  had  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  some  schoolroom 
of  very  recent  occurrence,  that  is,  within  a  week,  it  might  be  well  to 
fumigate  the  room,  but  as  for  fumigating  whole  school  buildings  just 
on  general  principles  neither  our  State  Board  of  Health,  nor  any 
other  State  Board  of  Health  that  I  know  of  would  concur  in  the  idea. 
If  a  schoolroom  is  given  a  good  scrubbing,  well  dusted,  and  the  desks 
wiped  off  with  some  solution  of  bichloride  or  carbolic  acid  and  the 
building  thoroughly  aired,  nothing  further  needs  to  be  done." 

Dr.  Rankin's  letter  further  establishes  in  my  mind  the  belief 
that  the  schools  are  wasting  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  on 
worthless  disinfectants,  deodorants,  fumigants,  soaps,  etc.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  week  passes  without  our  being  called  upon  by  one 
or  a  half-dozen  agents  trying  to  sell  these  "goods."  They  have 
pictures  of  germs  and  a  fine  line  of  talk  to  convince  us  that  we 
are  false  to  our  trusts  if  we  fail  to  buy  and  use  freely.  They 
are  perfectly  sure  that  the  health  of  the  community  is  at  stake. 

If  I  am  not  seriously  in  error,  two-thirds  of  the  preparations 
on  the  market  are  worthless  and  the  other  third  is  worth  about 
half  of  what  we  are  paying  for  it.  We  school  men,  together  with 
the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  the  peo- 
ples' money  on  so-called  disinfectants  that  do  not  disinfect  or 
do  anything  else  worth  while.  We  are  also  oiling  floors  with 
prej)arations  that  greatly  increase  the  inflammability  of  the 
buildings.  Some  companies  are  pushing  the  sale  of  a  patented 
brush  that  oils  the  floors  with  kerosene  oil ! 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  some  effective  legislation  on  these  mat- 
ters? H.  B.  Smith. 

New  Beex,  N.  C. 
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My  Symphony 

To  live  content  with  small  means;  to  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury,  aMd\ 
refinement  rather  than  fashion;  t.o  be  worthy,  not  respectable ;  and  weathy,  noU 
rich;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act  frankly;  to  listen  to  stars  and 
birds,  to  babes  and  sages,  with  open  heart;  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do  all  bravely ;\ 
await  occasions,  never  hurry.  In  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  un-i 
conscious,  grow  up  through  the  common.     This  is  my  symphony. — Channing. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  High  School  Appropriation 

ISTo  appropriation  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1917  for 
educational  purposes  will  yield  a  larger  return  to  the  State  than 
that  made  for  public  high  schools.  As  every  superintendent 
and  principal  knows,  the  high  school  appropriation  was  in- 
creased from  $75,000  to  $100,000  annually.  This  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  pressing  needs,  though  it  will  enable 
the  State  Board  to  relieve  the  pressure  at  some  points.  The 
amount  should  have  been  at  least  $150,000;  but  $100,000  was 
all  the  State  Superintendent  thought  it  was  wise  to  ask  for  at 
this  time, 

A  part  of  this  increase  will  be  used  to  establish  new  high 
schools  where  they  are  badly  needed,  and  the  balance  will  be 
distributed  among  schools  already  in  operation  whose  needs 
are  most  pressing  and  whose  opportunities  for  service  are 
greatest.  At  an  early  date  the  State  Board  of  Education  will 
formulate  its  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  distribution 
of  this  fund.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  schools  not  yielding  a 
satisfactory  return  on  the  apportionments  now  made  to  them  will 
not  share  in  the  distribution  of  this  increase.  This  appropria- 
tion is  a  business  investment  which  the  States  makes,  and  it 
will  go  to  schools  that  are  getting  results. 


The  Uniyersity  Summer  School 

N^otwithstanding  the  war  conditions,  prospects  are  good  for  a 
large  attendance  at  the  University  Summer  School,  and  indica- 
tions point  to  a  successful  session.  Preparations  are  going 
steadily  forward  to  take  care  of  all  who  come.  There  is  no  truth 
in  the  rumor  that  because  of  the  war  the  Summer  School  would 
be  suspended  this  year.  How  such  a  report  was  ever  started  or 
by  whom  is  beyond  the  writer's  comprehension.  To  suspend 
so  successful  a  summer  school — one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
all  the  South — was  never  for  one  moment  contemplated. 
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If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  summer  schools 
were  needed,  that  time  is  now.  Whatever  the  war  may  bring 
upon  us,  one  thing  is  certain — our  schools  must  not  close,  neither 
must  their  progress  be  checked  nor  their  efficiency  decreased  by 
lowering  their  standards  of  work.  The  State  or  the  community 
that  allows  itself  to  be  blinded  to  this  fact  is  likely  to  take  a 
step  that  means  disaster. 

Every  year  the  teaching  profession  in  North  Carolina  draws 
into  its  ranks  from  2,500  to  3,000  raw  recruits.  The  male  col- 
leges furnish  hundreds  of  these.  This  year  hundreds  of  young 
collegians  will  be  called  to  the  colors,  thus  depriving  the  schools 
of  the  services  of  the  men  who  are  usually  called  to  fill  the  bet- 
ter positions  that  become  vacant,  particularly  in  the  high 
schools.  Their  places  in  the  schools  must  be  filled  by  others, 
and  the  supply  of  well  educated,  professionally  trained  men 
available  as  high  school  principals  and  teachers  is  never  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand.  The  supply  will  be  shorter  than  ever 
this  year.  Hundreds  of  others  must  qualify  to  take  their  places, 
and  the  summer  schools  afford  the  only  opportunity  to  get,  in 
some  measure,  the  necessary  training. 

No,  the  University  Summer  School  will  not  suspend  even 
temporarily.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  going  to  bend  every 
eifort  to  render  the  teaching  profession  larger  service  than  ever 
before.  The  Announcement  is  ready  for  distribution.  If  you 
have  not  received  a  copy,  write  for  it  today. 


Edgecombe  to  the  Front 

Superintendent  George  Howard,  Jr.,  of  Edgecombe  County 
believes  in  doing  school  business  in  a  business  way  and  on  a 
big  scale.  His  plan  for  the  development  of  Edgecombe's  pub- 
lic schools  is  the  most  comprehensive  plan  yet  proposed  by  any 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  North  Carolina.  And  it 
looks  as  if  it  is  going  to  succeed.  Here's  hoping  that  it  will. 
The  plan  has  the  endorsement  and  the  active  support  of  many 
prominent  business  men  and  political  leaders  of  the  county.  If 
war  developments  do  not  make  it  advisable  to  postpone  action,  a 
campaign  will  be  launched  this  spring  with  good  prospects  of 
success. 
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Such  a  plan  should  be  undertaken  in  about  ninety-nine  other 
counties  in  J^orth  Carolina.  I£  Edgecombe  sets  the  example, 
others  will  follow.  When  we  learn  to  attack  our  school  problems 
in  this  way,  we  shall  get  somewhere  in  our  educational  efforts. 
Luck  to  you,  Mr.  Howard !  May  the  people  of  Edgecombe  have 
the  wisdom  to  follow  your  lead ! 


The  Teacliing  of  Latin 

When  the  Bulletin  begins  publication  as  a  monthly  next  fall 
it  will  carry  a  series  of  articles  that  will  be  of  exceptional  in- 
terest to  teachers  of  Latin.  These  papers  will  be  prepared  by 
the  members  of  the  Department  of  Latin  in  the  University  and 
they  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  George  Howe,  head  of  this  Depart- 
ment. These  articles  will  be  very  practical  and  will  deal  with 
the  actual  problems  which  present  themselves  to  the  teacher  in 
his  day's  work.  They  will  concern  themselves  with  the  ma- 
terial that  is  to  be  taught,  with  methods  of  instruction,  with 
questions  of  where  the  proper  emphasis  belongs  in  different 
courses  and  in  different  lessons,  with  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  and  will  present  a  series  of  model  lessons  in  brief  form. 
Theoretical  discussions  will  be  avoided. 


Put  Us  on  Tour  Mailing  List 

In  the  office  of  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  is  the 
largest  collection  of  high  school  reports,  magazines,  announce- 
ments, county  and  city  school  reports  to  be  found  in  the  State. 
This  collection  is  growing  day  by  day.  Every  piece  of  school 
literature  that  comes  to  the  office  is  filed.  ISTothing  is  lost.  There 
is  a  filing  box  for  each  county,  each  city,  each  high  school,  and 
each  college  in  the  State,  and  all  catalogues,  magazines,  printed 
courses  of  study,  circulars,  announcements,  etc.,  that  come  to  the 
office  fall  readily  into  their  respective  places  and  files.  Barring 
accidents,  they  will  be  there  for  reference  fifty  years  from  now 
to  tell  the  story  of  what  your  school  is  doing  today.  All  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  other  school  officials  of  the  State 
will  confer  a  favor  that  will  be  appreciated  if  they  will  send 
their  publications  of  all  descriptions  to  this  office.  Address : 
'N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill,  N".  C. 
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An  Appreciation 

ISTo  members  of  the  Legislature  of  1917  worked  for  any  cause 
more  diligently  and  more  successfully  than  did  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Education  work  for  the 
educational  measures.  To  Hon.  John  A.  Gates  of  Cumberland 
County,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  and  Hon.  L.  P. 
McLendon  of  Durham  County,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
raittee,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  engineered  through  the 
General  Assembly  more  progressive  school  legislation  than  has 
been  passed  by  any  Legislature  is  recent  years.  The  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  other  workers  for  educational  progress  in 
North  Carolina  appreciate  the  service  these  gentlemen  have 
rendered  the  teaching  profession,  and  they  want  them  to  know 
it,  as  the  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly,  adopted  April  3d,  will 
show: 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  1917  enacted  into  law  every  impor- 
tant item  in  the  program  proposed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Teachers' 
Assembly,  thus  going  on  record  as  the  most  favorable  to  schools 
and  the  cause  of  public  education  of  any  Legislature  within  our 
memory;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  these  several  important  educational  meas- 
ures was  so  largely  due  to  the  splendid  leadership  and  the  intelli- 
gent and  untiring  efforts  of  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Education;  and 

Whereas  we  desire  to  make  it  known  to  these  gentlemen  that  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina  duly  appreciate  the  unselfish,  loyal,  and 
patriotic  services  which  they  have  rendered  their  State  and  gen- 
eration: Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Assemhly: 

1.  That  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  the  teaching  profession  in 
North  Carolina  we  extend  to  Hon.  John  A.  Gates,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education,  and  to  Hon.  L.  P.  McLendon,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  their  faithful  and  patriotic  services  in  behalf  of 
better  schools  and  better  teaching. 

2.  That  we  reaffirm  our  confidence  in  and  our  admiration  for  our 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  and 
pledge  to  him  anew  our  whole-hearted  cooperation  and  loyal  sup- 
port in  advancing  under  his  matchless  leadership  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  to  each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and  to  furnish  copies  to  the 
press  for  general  publication. 
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THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL:    ITS  NEEDS 
AND  POSSIBILITIES* 

N.  W.  Walker 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

There  is  no  one  before  me  this  morning  who  has  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  progress  our  high  schools  are  making  than 
I  have ;  nor  is  there  any  one  here  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  these  schools  and  of  the  numerous  obstacles  and 
tasks  that  confront  them.  In  speaking  to  you  on  the  topic 
assigned  me,  I  wish  to  say  at  the  very  outset  that  we  need  to 
get  a  broader  conception  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  these 
schools  than  that  which  seems  to  reveal  itself  in  some  of  our 
present-day  practices  and  utterances.  In  my  effort  to  present  to 
you  this  more  fundamental  conception  which  I  believe  to  be 
needed,  I  shall  undertake  to  outline  briefly  the  present  situation, 
and  to  show  what  I  believe  to  be  the  legitimate  purposes  for 
which  State  aid  to  secondary  education  should  be  given ;  to 
present  in  very  general  terms  the  type  of  high  school  I  think 
we  should  undertake  to  develop  in  the  country  districts,  and 
to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  what  this  school  should  under- 
take to  do  and  how  well  it  should  be  equij)ped.  Whether  or 
not  we  are  able  to  do  what  I  shall  suggest  will  depend  more 
largely  upon  what  you  men  and  women  think  about  it  than 
upon  any  other  single  factor. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION"  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

In  our  present  school  system  there  are  three  classes  of  schools 
operated  at  public  expense  that  are  undertaking  to  do  high 
school  work.  These  three  classes  are  (1)  the  high  schools  of 
the  cities  and  towns  operated  under  special  charters,  (2)  the 
rural  public  high  schools  which  receive  State  aid  for  high 
school  instruction,  and  (3)  the  public  schools  of  the  villages  and 
country  districts  having  two  or  more  teachers  but  not  falling 
in  either  of  the  two  former  classes. 

City  and  Town  High  Schools. — The  first  named  class,  the 
city  and  town  high  schools,  are  independent  of  the  operations 

*Aii  address  delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  County  Superintendents,  High 
School  Principals,  and  other  Administrative  Officers,  at  Raleigh,  November  29, 
1916. 
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of  the  public  higli  school  law.  They  are  not  required  to  keep 
definite  records  or  to  make  separate  reports  of  their  operations, 
functional,  financial,  or  otherwise;  they  are  not  required  to 
measure  up  to  any  standard  of  excellence,  or  to  follow  syste- 
matic courses  of  instruction,  or  to  have  licensed  teachers.  They 
are,  in  a  word,  so  far  as  the  public  high  school  law  is  con- 
cerned, a  law  unto  themselves.  There  are  about  ninety  such 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  about  10,000  pupils. 

In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  these  schools  are,  as  a  rule, 
under  competent  supervision,  and  many  of  them  measure  up 
to  good  standards  of  efiiciency.  A  few  of  them  are  doing  a  su- 
perior grade  of  work.  Most  of  them,  however,  need  to  main- 
tain better  standards,  to  select  their  teachers  with  more  care, 
and  to  follow  more  systematic  courses  of  instruction.  The 
State  certainly  ought  to  know  what  they  are  doing,  what  should 
be  expected  of  them,  and  wherever  possible  cooperate  with  them 
in  the  solution  of  their  problems  in  the  way  of  helping  them  to 
elevate  their  standards  and  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

State-aided  Rural  High  Schools. — The  second  named  class. 
State-aided  rural  high  schools,  212  in  number  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  10,000,  are  required  to  meet  certain  minimum 
standards  before  receiving  aid  from  the  State.  These  standards 
are,  to  be  sure,  at  present  rather  low,  but  they  are  advancing. 
Some  of  the  State's  best  high  schools  at  present  are  to  be  found 
in  this  class.  We  do  know  what  these  schools  are  doing,  for 
they  are  required  to  keep  definite  records  and  to  render  com- 
plete reports  annually.  The  State  has  an  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  cooperate  with  them  in  an  intelligent  way  that  has 
proved  helpful  to  them  and  has  enabled  them  to  go  forward  in 
the  past  few  years  at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  system  of  schools  has  been  brought  about  largely 
by  bringing  into  them  a  body  of  active  young  men  and  women 
of  superior  training  and  ideals  as  principals  and  teachers.  They 
have  been  trained,  most  of  them  at  least,  in  our  best  institu- 
tions, and  are  men  and  women  of  superior  scholarship  and 
ideals,  wide  awake,  enthusiastic  about  their  work,  and  have 
a  fine  spirit  of  cooperative  helpfulness.  They  know  what  they 
are  trying  to  do,  are  studying  their  problems,  and  are  doing 
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all  in  their  power  to  make  the  country  high  school  function 
in  a  helpful  way  in  our  educational  system. 

Local  Village  Schools. — The  third  class  of  schools  are  purely 
local  in  character,  unorganized,  and,  as  a  rule,  inefficient.  There 
are,  however,  some  of  these  schools  in  the  more  progressive 
counties,  like  Wake,  Durham,  Guilford,  Mecklenburg,  and  Bun- 
combe, that  are  maintaining  good  standards  and  doing  a  good 
grade  of  work.  There  are  about  800  schools  in  the  State  fall- 
ing in  this  class.  They  enrolled  last  year  possibly  10,000  pupils 
doing  some  high  school  work  of  varying  degrees  of  efficiency. 
A  number  of  these  schools  if  developed  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  our  educational  system,  though  most  of  them 
should  not  attempt  high  school  instruction  at  all.  In  too  many 
cases  they  are  attracting  boys  and  girls  of  the  home  communi- 
ties that  should  be  in  the  better  organized  State-aided  high 
schools. 

Private  and  Church  Schools. — In  addition  to  these  three 
classes  of  secondary  schools  operated  at  public  expense,  there 
are  many  schools  of  secondary  grade  under  private  and  church 
control.  The  number  of  these  as  well  as  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  them  are  matters  of  speculation.  Some  of  these 
schools  maintain  good  standards  and  turn  out  a  good  product. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  forced  for  financial  reasons  to  em- 
ploy teachers  at  ridiculously  low  salaries  and  then  to  overload 
them  with  work.  There  are  some  of  these  schools  having  50 
or  60  pupils  per  teacher.  The  results  are  crowded  classes, 
overworked  teachers,  and  poor  work. 

A  COMPKEHENSrV^E  PLAN  NEEDED 

But  to  come  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  high  schools  oper- 
ated at  public  expense.  There  is  needed  a  comprehensive  policy, 
a  plan  backed  by  law,  that  will  recognize  in  some  way  all  worthy 
high  schools  operated  at  public  expense,  city  and  rural,  and 
that  will  make  possible  the  development  of  good  high  schools 
where  high  schools  are  needed  and  prevent  the  multiplication 
of  weak  high  schools  where  high  schools  are  not  needed.  It  is 
impossible  to  build  up  an  efficient  high  school  in  every  cross- 
roads community.  It  becomes  necessary  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  in  each  county  at  a  few  centers  where  there  is  a  quick- 
ened school  interest,  intelligence,  and  available  means,  all  of 
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which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  schools  of  the  right 
kind.  It  might  he  advisable  to  extend  State  aid  to  all  well 
organized  and  well  managed  four-year  high  schools  of  the  cities 
and  towns  that  admit  pupils  to  the  high  school  grades  from  the 
country  districts,  State  aid,  of  course,  to  be  given  under  the 
requirements  of  the  public  high  school  law  and  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  attendance  from  outside  the  local  district.  This 
matter,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  STATE  AID  TO  HIGH   SCHOOLS 

The  rural  public  high  schools  that  receive  State  aid  are  not 
State  schools  in  the  sense  that  the  State  should  be  looked  to  to 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  with  which  to  operate 
them.  The  main  burden  of  support  must  fall  on  the  counties 
and  the  local  communities  in  which  these  schools  are  located. 
A  State  appropriation  for  high  schools  that  would  check  local 
initiative  on  the  part  of  communities  and  counties  and  cause 
them  to  look  to  the  State,  rather  than  to  themselves,  as  the 
principal  source  of  support  would  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  And  the  greater  burden  of  support  does,  under  our 
present  plan,  fall  upon  the  counties  and  the  local  communities 
in  which  the  high  schools  are  located.  From  these  sources  come 
over  two-thirds  of  the  funds  raised  for  maintenance  and  all  the 
funds  raised  for  buildings  and  equipment.  State  support  must 
be  sufficient,  however,  to  stimulate  and  to  encourage  local  initia- 
tive and  effort,  and  sufficient  to  enable  the  State  to  direct  and 
to  guide  the  high  school  work  along  right  lines.  If,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  State,  courses  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  are  thought  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  country  high 
school  curriculum,  and  it  appears  that  country  communities  will 
not  be  likely  of  their  own  accord  to  introduce  these  courses, 
then  a  part  of  the  State  appropriation  used  to  stimulate  local 
initiative  and  to  encourage  local  effort  in  this  direction  could 
be  made  to  yield  large  returns.  If,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State,  it  is  thought  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of 
education  in  general,  and  of  secondary  education  in  particular, 
to  hold  in  the  service  of  the  country  high  schools  young  men 
and  women  of  the  best  training  and  ideals,  then  a  part  of  the 
appropriation  used  to  increase  the  salaries  of  such  men  and 
women  in  order  to  retain  their  services  for  a  series  of  vears 
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would  yield  a  large  return.  If,  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the 
State,  higli  school  buildings  properly  arranged,  well  constructed, 
and  adequately  equipped  with  library  facilities  and  apparatus 
for  science  work  are  regarded  as  modern  necessities  in  educa- 
tional work,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  communities  and  counties 
will  pay  the  proper  regard  to  these  matters  unless  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  so,  then  a  part  of  the  appropriation  set  aside 
to  be  given  only  to  schools  providing  such  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, or  even  to  enable  them  to  provide,  say,  libraries  and 
apparatus,  could  be  made  to  yield  a  large  return. 

The  State  appropriation  should,  in  a  word,  be  used  for  four 
important  purposes:  (1)  to  stimulate  counties  and  communi- 
ties to  initiate  new  and  necessary  lines  of  work  which  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  undertake  of  their  own  accord,  as,  for  example, 
putting  in  courses  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  teacher 
training;  (2)  to  encourage  counties  and  communities  to  inaug- 
urate new  and  necessary  policies  which  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  put  into  practice  if  left  without  direction,  as,  for  instance, 
putting  the  high  school  principals  on  salary  the  year  round; 
(3)  to  encourage  schools  to  maintain  higher  standards  of  excel- 
lence, as,  for  example,  lengthening  the  school  term,  organizing 
the  work  on  a  sounder  basis,  employing  better  teachers,  paying 
better  salaries,  etc. ;  (4)  to  equalize  in  some  measure  oppor- 
tunities for  high  school  training  by  helping  to  support  good 
high  schools  where  they  are  needed  in  counties  and  communi- 
ties that  have  not  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  good  high 
schools. 

THE  FORWARD   LOOK 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  our  educational  development 
where  we  must  begin  to  think  of  our  high  school  work  in  more 
comprehensive  terms,  and  begin  to  build  along  broader  lines. 
If  we  are  to  build  wisely,  we  must  think  of  the  high  school  in 
its  relation  to  the  entire  county  rather  than  in  its  relation  merely 
to  the  local  district ;  and  we  must  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
county's  actual  needs  for  secondary  school  training — cultural, 
vocational,  and  college  preparatory. 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  define  these  terms  or  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  they  overlap  at  many  points.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
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the  country  districts  there  are  definite  cultural  needs  and  defi- 
nite vocational  needs,  whether  related  directly  or  not  to  prepara- 
tion for  college,  as  expressed  in  college  admission  requirements ; 
and  that  there  are  just  as  definite  needs  for  college  preparation. 
Let  me  add,  too,  that  while  these  several  groups  of  studies  may 
be  differentiated,  and  must  be  differentiated  to  meet  varying 
individual  and  community  needs,  there  is  no  occasion  for  con- 
flict between  any  two  groups,  if  we  understand  that  they  are 
means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  within  themselves.  We  cer- 
tainly need  have  no  fear  that  the  insistent  demand  for  voca- 
tional studies  is  going  to  force  out  of  the  schools  the  general 
cultural  studies  that  our  civilization  has  for  generations  pro- 
nounced good;  and  we  may  as  well  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  college  preparatory  subjects  cannot  forever  play  the  part 
of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  It  is  just  as  certain  that  vocational 
studies  have  been  too  long  neglected.  They  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  come  into  their  own  in  response  to  a  very  real  need. 
I  have  tried  to  say  that  all  these  needs  are  very  real,  that  no 
one  of  them  should  be  neglected,  and  that  no  one  of  them  should 
any  longer  dominate  the  program  of  studies  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  truth  is,  we  must  think  of  the  programs  of  study 
in  terms  of  life — growing,  expanding,  adolescent  life — and  do 
our  best  to  make  the  high  school  function  effectively  in  min- 
istering to  the  educational  needs  of  youth. 

All  courses  in  the  program  of  study  must  be  planned  accord- 
ing to  accepted  standards,  conducted  on  a  high  plane,  and 
taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  of  real  educational 
value.  It  is  as  important,  for  example,  that  courses  in  his- 
tory and  English  be  well  planned  and  well  taught  as  it  is  that 
courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  be  given.  And  it 
is  just  as  important  that  sufficient  time  be  devoted  to  these 
latter  subjects,  that  good  equipment  be  provided  for  them,  and 
that  they  be  taught  by  good  teachers,  as  it  is  that  the  courses 
in  modern  language  be  of  a  good  grade. 

There  are  certain  important  considerations  that  must  be  ever 
kept  in  mind  by  all  of  us  who  have  anything  to  do  with  plan- 
ning for  the  growth  of  our  high  schools.  I  wish  to  call  especial 
attention  to  a  few  of  these  considerations. 
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LOCATION 

Each  high  school  should  be  located  with  reference  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  county  and  in  accordance  with  a  well  con- 
ceived plan  of  school  development  for  the  county.  As  I  have 
already  said,  it  is  folly  to  undertake  to  develop  a  high  school 
at  every  cross-roads.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  few  good  high 
schools  than  a  number  of  small  weak  ones.  Many  communi- 
ties apply  for  aid  from  the  high  school  fund  that  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  a  high  school  ought  to  be  and  what  it  ought 
to  do;  and  some  such  communities  are  getting  aid  right  now. 
County  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents  need 
to  think  clearly  and  to  choose  wisely  and  with  foresight  in  the 
matter  of  locating  the  high  schools  of  the  county.  There  are 
some  superintendents  today  that  have  their  school  development 
planned  ahead  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  before  establishing 
their  full  quota  of  high  schools  they  are  waiting  for  develop- 
ments to  take  place  in  certain  communities  that  are  logical  high 
school  centers.  In  the  meantime,  other  places  ambitious  and 
impatient  are  held  off  because  they  are  not  suitably  located. 

GROUNDS 

Every  country  high  school  ought  to  secure  at  the  outset  land 
enough  for  its  future  development.  There  ought  to  be  five  acres 
for  the  main  building,  dormitories,  teacherage,  lawn,  play- 
ground, garden,  athletic  park,  etc,  Not  all  of  these  features 
could  be  added  at  once,  but  they  should  be  thought  of  when  we 
lay  our  plans,  and  provision  should  be  made  to  add  them  grad- 
ually as  the  school  develops — one  thing  this  year,  another  next, 
and  so  on. 

LAND    FOR    FARM    AND    GARDEN. 

Every  high  school  should  also  secure  at  the  outset  ten  acres 
for  agricultural  purposes,  conveniently  located.  Perhaps  the 
principal's  home  should  be  placed  here,  and  until  good  practical 
courses  in  agriculture  are  developed  in  the  school,  the  principal 
in  so  many  cases  could  make  good  use  of  the  land  for  garden 
and  farm  purposes.  Land  for  this  purpose  should  be  secured 
at  the  outset  while  it  can  be  had  at  a  nominal  figure.  In  many 
cases  it  could  be  secured  by  gift  outright.  It  can  be  and  should 
be  put  to  good  use  and  made  to  yield  an  immediate  return 
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whether  practical  courses  in  agriculture  are  developed  at  once 
or  not.  As  the  school  develops,  as  it  is  bound  to  do  if  it  is  well 
located  and  properly  directed,  the  need  will  come  for  barns,  shop, 
dairy,  etc.,  all  of  which  should  be  located  on  the  farm  plat. 

THE   MAIN   BUILDING 

The  main  school  building  should  contain  a  sufficient  number 
of  classrooms  to  take  care  of  present  needs  and  of  the  possible 
needs  for  the  immediate  future.  The  building  should  be  large 
enough  to  enable  the  school  to  grow  for  a  few  years  at  least 
without  becoming  overcrowded  for  lack  of  room.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  classrooms,  there  should  by  all  means  be  an  audi- 
torium, one  good  room  (preferably  two)  for  home  economics, 
a  laboratory,  a  library  and  reading  room,  and  an  office.  Music 
room,  toilets,  etc.,  might  be  in  the  same  building  or  not,  de- 
pending on  the  local  conditions,  the  style  of  building,  etc.  But 
the  rooms  I  have  mentioned  are  necessary  in  every  growing  high 
school,  or  they  soon  will  be,  and  they  should  be  provided  for  in 
the  original  plan.  And,  too,  they  should  be  planned  and  ar- 
ranged for  these  specific  purposes,  and  not  included  just  as  so 
many  extra  rooms  which  may  be  taken  for  classroom  purposes 
when  the  school  becomes  crowded. 

Matters  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  classrooms,  water  supply,  sanitary  arrangements,  all 
need  to  receive  attention  in  laying  out  the  plan  for  the  high 
school  plant.  The  truth  is,  no  plan  for  a  high  school  building 
should  be  accepted  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  as  a  high  school  building.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  small  plans  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment are  not  designed  for  high  school  buildings  and  they  are 
not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  high  school— the  kind  we 
want  to  build  up  in  the  country  districts. 

A  further  word  on  the  question  of  architecture.  There  has 
been  gratifying  improvement  in  school  architecture  in  ISTorth 
Carolina  in  the  past  few  years;  but  we  still  fall  far  short  of 
looking  as  carefully  as  we  should  after  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings.  There  continue  to  go  up  badly 
constructed  buildings,  not  well  designed,  poorly  arranged,  in- 
sufficiently lighted,  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
convenience,  comfort,  safety,  and  decency.     One  traveling  over 
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tHe  State  sees  such  buildings  every  day;  and  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  outlying  districts. 

Why  should  not  every  schoolhouse  that  goes  up  in  this  State, 
whether  in  an  isolated  mountain  cove  or  in  our  most  prosperous 
city,  be  of  good  design  and  built  right?  Whether  or  not  it  is 
properly  designed  and  well  built  is  not  a  matter  of  expense. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  applying  simple  principles  of  school  archi- 
tecture that  are  universally  accepted  as  good  by  all  who  have 
thought  carefully  about  the  subject.  The  size  and  cost  of  the 
building  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  So  far  as  the 
application  of  accepted  principles  of  school  architecture  is  con- 
cerned, the  schoolroom  is  the  unit,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
each  and  every  schoolroom  should  not  be  arranged  and  built 
according  to  good  principles,  whether  the  house  is  to  cost  $500 
or  $50,000.  The  principles  that  apply  are  precisely  the  same  in 
so  for  as  economy,  comfort,  convenience,  sanitation,  and  the 
conservation  of  health  are  concerned. 

One  of  these  days  we  shall  have  a  school  architect  connected 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  pass  upon  every  plan  for  a  school  building  before  a  contract 
is  let,  and  who  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over  this 
phase  of  our  educational  work.  He  is  a  much  needed  official 
just  at  this  time. 

DORMITORY  AND  BOARDING  FACILITIES  A  NECESSITY 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  more  effective  way  to 
increase  attendance  in  the  high  schools  than  to  provide  good 
dormitories  and  inexpensive  boarding  facilities.  It  is  certainly 
interesting  to  note  that  every  rural  high  school  that  has  made 
such  provision  is  prospering.  One  thing  is  clear :  if  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  outlying  rural  districts  are  to  derive  from  the 
high  schools  the  largest  possible  benefit,  inexpensive  boarding 
facilities  must  be  provided  for  them  at  the  school  and  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  school. 

The  fact  that  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  in  the  homes 
of  the  community  is  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  attract  stu- 
dents in  large  numbers  from  the  outlying  districts.  The  very 
moment  the  number  of  boarding  students  applying  for  board 
and  lodging  in  the  homes  of  the  community  increases  to  the 
point   of   taxing   the   community's   accommodations,   that   very 
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moment  prices  go  up.  As  a  result,  many  are  prevented  from 
attending.  The  fact  that  the  price  of  board  should  thus  in- 
crease is  but  in  obedience  to  the  universal  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  price  of  board  must  of  necessity  be 
regulated  so  far  as  possible  by  the  school. 

Again,  the  school  should  exercise  some  supervision  over  its 
boarding  students  out  of  school  hours — at  least  to  the  point  of 
regulating  their  study  hours,  conduct,  etc.  If  it  fails  to  do 
this,  the  people  living  at  a  distance  will  not  patronize  it.  But 
it  cannot  possibly  exercise  this  care  with  any  degree  of  effective- 
ness nor  regulate  the  conduct  and  outside  study  of  the  pupils  so 
long  as  they  are  scattered  in  the  homes  of  the  community. 

To  repeat,  the  mere  fact  that  students  from  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts who  may  be  induced  to  enter  the  high  school  can  find 
board  in  the  homes  of  the  community  is  not  at  all  sufficient. 
The  school  dormitory  and  mess-hall  stand  as  a  visible  invita- 
tion to  all  the  pupils  of  the  county,  and  sooner  or  later  they 
must  be  established  in  connection  with  every  central  high  school 
receiving  State  aid.  Separate  dormitories  should  be  provided 
for  boys  and  girls. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT   DETAILS 

In  planning  for  the  development  of  a  more  efficient  system 
of  country  high  schools  there  are  many  other  details  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind  and  that  should  be  provided  for.  I  shall  take 
time  only  to  mention  a  few  of  them  without  discussing  them  at 
any  length.  If  our  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try high  school  is  broad  enough  and  our  faith  in  it  strong  enough 
to  enable  us  to  lay  our  plans  on  a  large  and  comprehensive 
scale,  most  of  these  other  features  I  shall  mention  are  matters 
that  will  in  course  of  time  take  care  of  themselves. 

Every  country  high  school  should  have  a  well  selected  work- 
ing library,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  its  upkeep;  a 
manual  training  or  farm  carpentry  shop;  sufficient  apparatus 
and  equipment  for  science  courses;  some  playground  equip- 
ment ;  and  a  motion  picture  machine  if  possible.  By  all  means 
the  grounds  should  be  parked  and  beautified.  Provision  should 
be  made  to  introduce  elementary  teacher-training  courses  in  a 
number  of  the  stronger  high  schools  wherever  the  conditions  are 
favorable. 
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High,  schools  planned  on  tliese  broad  lines  should  enlist  the 
active  interest  and  cooperation  of  every  citizen  who  is  interested 
in  educational  progress.  We  can  and  we  shall  build  up  a  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools  that  will  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  country  life  if  we  can  only  have  the  vision  to  see  what  these 
needs  are  and  to  realize  how  tremendously  important  a  factor 
the  public  high  school  may  be  made  in  the  development  of 
country  life.  But  in  our  planning  and  in  our  building  we  need 
vision,  imagination,  faith,  courage.  Social  and  economic  facts 
will  in  many  cases  oiler  stubborn  resistance.  Local  community 
pride  will  sometimes  block  the  way  temporarily.  Selfishness 
will  get  its  hand  in.  Shortsightedness  will  be  an  obstacle.  But 
unless  we  dare  to  dream  of  large  things,  we  shall  not  accom- 
plish them.  If  the  high  school  which  we  build  in  the  country 
district  cannot  be  made  to  stand  out  conspicuously  for  its  ex- 
cellence— excellence  in  its  program  of  study,  in  its  equipment, 
and  in  the  broader  opportunities  it  offers  to  young  men  and 
women — there  is  no  excuse  for  its  existence  as  a  high  school 
and  there  is  no  justification  for  its  receiving  special  assistance 
from  the  county  and  the  State.  It  must  not  be  thought  of, 
and  it  must  not  be  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  some  cases,  just  another 
public  school  with  high  school  grades  attached.  If  State  aid 
is  to  be  given  to  certain  three-teacher  schools  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  other  three-teacher  schools,  the  State 
appropriation  for  high  schools  had  as  well  be  withdrawn;  for, 
used  in  this  way,  it  merely  helps  one  local  community  at  the 
expense  of  other  communities.  But  if  State  aid  for  high  schools 
is  given  for  the  purposes  I  have  indicated  and  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  kind  of  high  schools  which  the  country 
districts  need,  it  becomes  a  wise  investment  in  manhood  and 
womanhood  that  will  yield  increasing  returns  as  the  years  go  by. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  high  school  development  along 
the  lines  which  I  have  suggested,  I  wish  to  oifer  the  following 
suggestions  for  your  consideration : 

1.  That  the  incoming  Legislature  be  asked  to  increase  the 
State  appropriation  for  high  schools  from  $75,000  to  $150,000. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  this  appropriation  since  1911. 
In  the  meantime  the  high  schools  have  almost  doubled  their 
enrollment  and  attendance.   The  demand  for  additional  teachers 
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to  take  care  of  the  extra  burden  of  work  caused  by  tbe  in- 
creased attendance,  by  the  addition  of  third  and  fourth-year 
courses  in  so  many  of  the  schools,  and  by  broadening  the  curri- 
culum, makes  it  imperative  that  additional  funds  be  provided 
in  order  to  meet  the  situation.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the 
country  high  schools  depends  upon  their  ability  to  attract  and 
to  hold  as  principals  and  teachers  well  educated,  capable  men 
and  women.  With  the  present  high  cost  of  living  they  cannot 
do  this  without  increasing  salaries.  This  appropriation  would 
enable  the  high  schools  (a)  to  reach  out  and  help  another  10,000 
country  boys  and  girls,  and  (h)  to  greatly  increase  their  effi- 
ciency by  providing  for  courses  which  ought  to  be  offered  in  a 
larger  number  of  schools  and  which  the  schools  are  not  now 
equipped  to  offer. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  putting  the  principals  on 
salary  the  year  round,  wherever  it  is  feasible  to  do  this,  and 
that  school  officials  be  encouraged  to  retain  the  services  of 
successful  principals  and  teachers  for  a  series  of  years. 

If  all  principals  could  be  put  on  salary  the  year  round  and 
the  school  term  in  all  high  schools  increased  to  thirty-six  weeks, 
the  efficiency  of  our  high  schools  would  at  once  be  doubled.  And 
this  can  be  done  without  greatly  increasing  the  expense  of 
operation.  There  are  numerous  duties  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  school  that  should  be  attended  to  during  vacation — 
improvements  in  the  plant,  extension  activities,  looking  after 
the  school  farm,  working  up  interest  in  the  high  school  in  out- 
lying districts,  getting  in  touch  with  prospective  pupils  for 
the  succeeding  year,  etc.  What  would  become  of  the  private 
schools,  I  wonder,  if  their  principals  should  be  "off  the  job" 
for  four  or  five  months  each  year?  The  public  high  school 
principals,  high  school  committeemen,  and  boards  of  education, 
need  to  take  a  suggestion  on  this  point  from  the  private  school 
men. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  for  establishing  elementary  teacher- 
training  courses  in  connection  with  a  number  of  the  stronger 
high  schools. 

4.  That  schools  be  encouraged,  by  increased  apportionments, 
or  by  special  apportionments  for  these  specific  purposes,  to  pro- 
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vide  suitable  libraries  and  suitable  quarters  and  equipment  for 
courses  in  science,  home  economics,  and  agriculture. 

5.  That  city  and  town  high  schools  maintaining  good  four- 
year  courses  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
high  school  appropriation,  under  the  general  high  school  law, 
and  that  apportionments  to  such  schools  be  conditioned  pri- 
marily on  their  attendance  from  the  country  districts. 

6.  That  school  officials,  city  and  rural,  be  encouraged  to  main- 
tain standard  four-year  high  schools,  and  that  they  be  required 
to  construct  all  high  school  buildings  in  accordance  with  sound 
principles  of  school  architecture  and  to  equip  them  adequately 
for  the  work  they  undertake  to  do. 

Every  suggestion  I  have  made  in  this  paper  will,  I  believe, 
one  of  these  days  be  carried  out  in  practice.  We  shall  then 
have  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  high  schools  indigenous 
to  North  Carolina's  social  and  economic  soil — a  system  that  in 
scope  and  character  is  adequate  to  meet  the  State's  needs  for 
secondary  school  training.  How  soon  such  a  system  of  schools 
shall  come  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  what  you  men  and 
women  think  about  it  and  want  done  about  it.  The  remarkable 
progress  which  some  of  our  high  schools  have  already  made  is 
but  an  earnest  of  what  all  may  do,  and  is  prophetic  of  what  we 
may  hope  for  in  the  immediate  future  if  we  only  set  ourselves 
to  the  task  with  the  high  resolve  that  it  shall  be  accomplished. 
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EDUCATION  A  STATE  FUNCTION* 

Thomas  E.  Finegan 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  American  plan  of  public  education  has  always  been  one 
of  State  systeyns.  From  the  very  beginning  of  our  ISTational 
Government  public  education  has  been  distinctively  recognized 
as  a  State  function.  Public  education  has  never  been  recognized 
in  America  as  a  national  nor  as  a  local  function.  The  several 
states  have  always  exercised  control  of  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  their  educational  activities.  The  legislative 
authority  of  the  several  states  has  never  recognized  public  edu- 
cation as  the  business  of  a  district,  village,  town,  city,  or  county. 
The  cardinal  principle  of  State  control  and  administration  of 
public  education  has  universally  been  recognized  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  the  several  states. 

The  educational  systems  of  the  several  states  were  controlled 
and  regulated  by  legislative  enactments  for  many  years.  As  the 
country  increased  in  population,  our  civilization  advanced  and 
our  system  of  education  gradually  developed,  the  accepted  policy 
of  the  country  found  expression  in  the  constitutions  of  various 
States.  JSTearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has  written  into  its 
constitution  a  provision  requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  free  common  schools.  These  constitutional  provisions  are 
similar  to  the  following: 

Minnesota  (Sec.  1,  Art.  VIII) — "The  stability  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  depending  mainly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  general 
and  uniform  system  of  public  schools." 

Oklahoma  (Sec.  1,  Art.  XIII) — "The  legislature  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of 
the  State  may  be  educated." 

New  York  (Sec  1,  Art.  IX) — "The  legislature  shall  provide  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools, 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  be  educated." 

North  Carolina  (Sec.  2,  Art.  IX)  "The  General  Assembly  .  .  . 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uni- 
form system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of 
charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years." 


*An   abstract  of   a   lecture   delivered  before   The   High   School   Conference,    held 
at   the   University   of   North    Carolina    Summer    School,    July,    1916. 
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A  provision  similar  to  the  foregoing  will  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  forty-six  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Establishment  of  State  school  systems  by  constitutional  man- 
date, supported  by  State  funds  and  by  public  taxation,  presup- 
poses a  uniformity  of  school  administration  which  shall  afford 
equal  educational  opportunities  and  privileges  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State. 

An  examination  of  the  leading  cases  decided  by  the  courts 
of  the  several  states  in  relation  to  the  control  and  supervision 
of  public  education  will  show  that  the  following  fundamental 
principles  of  school  administration  have  been  clearly  estab- 
lished : 

1.  Public  education  is  a  State  function  or  a  subject  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  State.  Systems  of  educa- 
tion which  have  been  established  in  the  several  states  but  ad- 
ministered by  local  oificers  in  the  several  localities  of  the  State 
are  State  systems. 

2.  The  officers  chosen  to  administer  laws  enacted  to  operate 
and  maintain  a  school  system  in  various  localities  throughout 
the  State  are  not  local  officers,  neither  are  they  town,  village, 
or  city  officers,  but  public  or  State  officers  performing  duties 
for  the  public  at  large. 

3.  When  the  officers  of  a  city  or  other  municipality  are  au- 
thorized to  perform  some  duty  in  connection  with  the  operation 
or  maintenance  of  public  schools,  as  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  a  board  of  education  by  the  mayor  or  the  collection  of 
taxes  for  school  purposes  by  a  city  treasurer,  such  city  officers 
do  not  act,  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  as  municipal  officers, 
but  as  special  officers  exercising  a  power  devolved  upon  them  to 
administer  a  function  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State. 

4.  The  laws  relating  to  the  schools  of  a  city  which  are  written 
in  the  charter  of  such  city  are  a  part  of  the  school  laws  of  the 
State  and  not  a  part  of  the  charter  or  law  of  the  city. 

5.  Whenever  local  boards  or  school  officers  have  been  created 
or  powers  conferred  upon  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools,  or  where  functions  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  have  been  conferred  upon  municipal  au- 
thorities, the  power  which  any  of  these  officers  or  authorities 
exercise  is  a  power  delegated  to  them  by  the  Legislature. 
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'"The  power  of  the  states  to  establish  and  maintain  systems  of 
common  schools,  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose  by  taxation,  and 
to  govern,  control,  and  regulate  such  schools  when  established, 
is  one  of  'the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,'  and  consequently  it  is 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  their  people." 

Marshall  v.  Donovan,  10  Bush  (Ky.),  690. 

"Neither  the  officers  created  by  the  act  of  April  12,  1867,  'to  consoli- 
date the  several  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  to  estab- 
lish a  free  union  school  or  schools  therein,'  nor  the  trustees  of 
school  districts  within  that  village  are  county,  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage officers  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  and  second  branches 
of  section  2  of  article  X  of  the  State  consitution." 
People  V.  Bennett,  54  Barb.,  380. 

See,  also,  the  following  decisions: 
Ham  V.  Mayor,  70  N.  Y.,  459, 
Donovan  v.  Board  of  Education,  85  N.  Y.,  121. 
Ridenour  v.  Board  of  Education,  15  Misc.,  418, 
Hutchinson  v.  Skinner,  21  Misc.,  729, 
Maxmillian  v.  Mayor,  62  N.  Y.,  164, 
Lloyd  V.  The  Mayor,  5  N.  Y.,  374. 
East  M.  V.  Meredith,  36  N.  H.,  284. 
Fisher  v.  BostO'n,  104  Mass.,  87, 
Hafford  v.  New  Bedford,  16  Gray,  297, 
McGregor  v.  Board  of  Education,  107  N.  Y.,  511, 
Fellows  V.  Mayor,  8  Hun.,  485, 
Coulter  V.  Board  of  Education,  63  N.  Y.,  365, 
Dannat  v.  Mayor,  6  Hun.,  89, 
Matter  of  Harris,  58  Misc.,  301, 
Van  Dolsen  v.  Board  of  Education,  162  N.  Y.,  447. 
Temple  Grove  Seninary  v.  Cramer,  98  N.  Y.,  121, 
N.  Y.  Senate  Journal  1876,  page  209, 
Assembly  Journal  1881,  Vol.  I,  pages  716-727, 
Ford  V.   School  District,  121  Pa.,  543, 
Peay  v.  Ralbot  &  Bro.,  39  Texas,  346. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  tbat  wbenever  tbis  question  has  gone 
to  the  courts,  the  courts  of  the  several  states  have  universally 
held  that  education  is  the  function  of  the  State  and  not  a  mat- 
ter of  local  concern  and  control. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
education  being  a  state  function.     It  does  not  mean  bureaucratic 
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control ;  it  does  not  mean  tlie  control  of  education  forces  through 
a  state  department  or  state  officers.  It  means  the  control  of 
education  by  the  people;  it  means  legislative  control;  a  control 
exercised  by  the  people  through  their  election  of  representa- 
tives for  that  purpose. 

It  further  means  that  the  State  is  to  prescribe  minimum 
standards  which  all  sections  of  the  State  must  satisfy.  Each 
community,  however,  is  allowed  its  own  way  of  reaching  results, 
and  may  go  beyond  the  minimum  standard  set  by  the  State  to 
any  extent  which  the  wealth  and  sentiment  of  the  community 
may  provide. 

Most  states  have  compulsory  attendance  laws.  These  laws 
empower  the  chief  officer  of  the  State  school  system  to  take 
necessary  action  to  enforce  such  statutes.  The  burden  of  ad- 
ministering the  law,  however,  is  placed  upon  the  several  school 
administrative  units  of  the  State.  If  these  local  administrative 
units  fail  to  perform  their  duties  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  may  impose  penalties.  There  is  cooperation  between 
the  State  and  the  locality. 

A  good  illustration  occurred  in  a  city  having  a  bipartisan 
board  of  education.  This  board  caused  an  even  number  of 
teachers  to  be  appointed  who  were  representatives  of  the  two 
leading  parties.  The  plan  worked  well  until  an  odd  teacher 
was  to  be  appointed.  The  representatives  of  each  party  in  the 
board  insisted  that  the  teacher  should  be  chosen  from  their 
party.  Unable  to  agree,  the  board  did  not  open  schools.  Thou- 
sands of  children  were  on  the  street.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
local  board,  under  the  law,  to  operate  the  schools.  Failing  to 
do  so,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  opened  the  schools. 
He  appointed  teachers,  janitors,  attendance  officers,  etc.  He  did 
not  determine  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  new  teacher  should 
come  from  one  party  or  the  other.  He  did  not  appoint  such 
teacher.  The  schools  might  be  operated  without  such  teacher. 
Application  was  made  to  the  courts  to  restrain  the  said  officer 
from  exercising  this  function.  The  courts  held  that  he  was 
exercising  a  constitutional  power  duly  conferred  upon  him.  It 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  citizen  of  the  city  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  schools  of  the  entire  city  were  opened  or  closed,  and 
the  law  required  that  they  should  be  in  operation. 
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A  CONSTRUCTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 
FOR  EDGECOMBE  COUNTY* 

George  Howabd,  Jr. 

Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction   for   Edgecombe   County. 

How  to  give  rural  children  an  education  equal  to  tliat  of  tlie 
city  boy  or  girl  is  a  problem  that  has  been  with  us  for  many 
years.  School  men  of  all  times  have  tried  to  work  out  this 
problem  and  it  was  only  in  1869  when  a  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  made  to  it.  In  this  year,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, several  district  schools  were  abandoned  and  the  children 
brought  into  one  large  central  school.  This  started  the  move- 
ment of  the  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools. 

What  is  consolidation  ?  We  do  not  mean  by  this  term  that  a 
school  is  abandoned  on  account  of  lack  of  pupils  and  the  chil- 
dren forced  to  attend  another  district,  nor  would  we  speak  of 
the  transportation  of  school  pupils  from  one-teacher  schools  to 
another  with  no  educational  advantage  to  the  pupils  as  consoli- 
dation. Consolidation  in  its  best  form  takes  place  when  schools 
not  forced  to  abandon  for  lack  of  pupils  are  deliberately  aban- 
doned for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  larger  school  where  more 
efficient  work  may  be  done  or  equivalent  work  at  less  expense. 
The  two  primary  motives  of  consolidation  are  (1)  the  purpose 
of  securing  better  education  facilities,  and  (2)  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  cost  of  education  in  the  school  district.  Let  us 
review  briefly  some  of  the  educational  advantages  that  can  be 
obtained  through  the  consolidation  of  schools.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  advantages  comes  through  the  possibilities  of 
increased  supervision  without  additional  expense.  Under  average 
conditions  the  County  Superintendent  cannot  visit  his  schools 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  year  and  then  the  visit  be  short.  In 
some  counties  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  on  account  of  the 
roads,  the  size  of  the  county  and  the  number  of  schools  for  the 
superintendent  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  in  a  year's  time.  Thir- 
teen States  have  found  it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  requir- 
ing the  County  Superintendent  to  visit  his  schools  at  least 
once  during  the  school  year.  A  close  study  of  conditions  in 
ITorth  Carolina  reveals  the  following  facts:  that  the  average 


*A  paper  presented  before  the  Thirteen  Club,  at  Tarboro,  N.  C,  February  17,  1917. 
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number  of  separate  schools  for  a  County  Superintendent  is 
106 ;  that  the  average  number  of  days  given  to  visiting  schools 
during  that  the  entire  year  is  53 ;  that  the  average  number  of 
different  schools  visited  per  day  was  2.2;  that  the  average 
amount  of  supervision  given  by  each  Superintendent  to  each 
school  in  his  county  during  the  entire  school  year  was  only 
one  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes.  What  is  true  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  equally  true  of  the  Supervisor.  Much  of  the  time 
of  each  is  lost  in  traveling  from  one  school  to  another.  This 
time  is  saved  by  consolidation.  Further  supervision  comes  with 
the  employment  of  a  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Consolidated 
School.  A  school  large  enough  to  require  several  teachers  is 
large  enough  to  require  the  service  of  a  competent  principal  who 
can  give  some  of  his  time  to  the  supervising  of  his  assistants. 

The  second  advantage  that  I  would  name  comes  from  the 
classification  of  pupils.  In  the  ideal  school,  children  are  grouped 
in  classes,  each  class  containing  as  nearly  as  possible  children  of 
the  same  age  and  advancement.     In  the  ordinary  one-teacher 
school  there  are  not  enough  children  of  the  same  age  and  de- 
gree of  advancement  to  form  classes  large  enough  for  the  in- 
spiration coming  from  class  work  and  the  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween pupils.     There  is  no  one  to  measure  up  against.     The 
class  work  in  the  grades  of  from  one  to  five  pupils  is  not  inter- 
esting.   In  classes  of  from  eight  to  twenty  it  is  interesting.  Boys 
and  girls  enjoy  going  to  school  more,  they  do  better  and  attend 
more  regularly  because  of  their  greater  interest.     In  the  con- 
solidated school  there  is  a  division  of  time  between  study  and 
recitation.     The  following  facts  were  taken  from  twenty-three 
County  Superintendents  in  our  State  that  may  be  considered  as 
representative:     The  average  number  of  daily  recitations  per 
teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  of  sixteen  representative  cities 
of  the  State  was  eight;  the  average  length  of  time  in  minutes 
allotted  to  each  recitation  in  these  cities  was  twenty-eight;  the 
average  length  of  term  in  days  in  these  cities  was  173.     The 
average  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  in  the  county 
schools  was  twenty-eight;  the  average  length  of  time  allotted  to 
each  recitation  in  the  counties,  thirteen;  the  average  length  of 
terms  in  the  counties,  80.8  days.     These  are  facts  from  our  own 
State  and  facts  from  other  States  prove  that  the  teachers  in 
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one-teacher  schools  have  to  conduct  over  44  per  cent  more 
recitations  than  those  in  the  consolidated  schools,  and  that  the 
teachers  in  the  consolidated  schools  have  63  per  cent  more  time 
for  their  recitations  than  in  the  one-teacher  schools. 

Another  great  advantage  in  the  consolidation  school  lies  in  the 
fact  that  high  school  subjects  can  be  taught  and  enough  time 
devoted  to  them  to  have  the  work  done  well.  In  almost  every 
case  the  consolidated  school  is  giving  courses  from  two  to  four 
years  longer  than  the  schools  replaced.  High  schools  near 
enough  at  home  for  the  children  to  live  at  home  can  be  had  in 
no  other  way.  In  rural  sections  served  by  one-teacher  schools, 
pupils  must  be  sent  away  from  home  to  the  near-by  town  for 
their  high  school  education,  if  they  receive  any  at  all.  A  little 
study  of  Edgecombe  will  show  us  how  few  of  our  boys  and  girls 
attend  the  high  schools.  These  figures  of  course  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  children  that  are  attending  the  high  school  away 
from  home.  These  are  the  enrollment  by  grades  in  the  rural 
schools  of  our  County  during  the  year  1915-1916; 

First  grade    648 

Second   grade    232 

Third  grade  246 

Fourth  Grade   295 

Fifth    grade    244 

Sixth  grade   156 

Seventh  grade    144 

Eighth   grade    81 

Ninth   grade    41 

Tenth  grade    31 

Eleventh    grade    No^ne 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  we  have  in  our  county  to- 
day lies  in  the  fact  that  taxpayers  in  special  tax  districts  ex- 
pect all  grades  of  high  school  work  to  be  taught  in  their  schools, 
a  majority  of  which  have  only  two  teachers.  It  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility for  two  teachers  to  teach  the  elementary  and  high 
school  grades,  and  either  they  will  neglect  the  one  and  stress 
the  other  or  they  will  emphasize  the  one  and  disregard  the 
other. 

By  far  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  consolidated  school  is 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  stable,  permanent  teaching 
force.     Such  a  teaching  force  is  both  necessary  and  essential  in 
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making  a  school  efficient  and  satisfactory.  It  is  particularly- 
desirable  tliat  the  principal  be  retained  as  long  as  bis  work  is 
satisfactory.  This  can  only  be  done  by  paying  a  sufficient 
salary.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  best  teachers  for  a  short 
length  of  term,  and  so  the  consolidated  school  with  its  long 
term  can  get  the  pick  of  the  teaching  force.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  41  out  of  63  white  teachers  in  Edgecombe  County 
this  year  are  teaching  in  their  present  positions  for  the  first 
year.  This  is  69  per  cent  of  our  teachers.  We  will  pass  over 
the  fact  that  the  consolidated  school  gives  a  better  and  more 
sanitary  building;  that  it  offers  more  social  activities  to  the 
pupils  and  community ;  that  it  promotes  literary  activities ;  that 
it  offers  to  the  girls  a  broader  and  more  useful  course,  including 
domestic  science;  that  it  trains  the  boys  to  become  more  useful 
in  their  spheres  by  giving  them  instruction  in  manual  training 
and  agriculture;  that  it  becomes  a  community  center  where 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  people  can  be  worked  out;  that  it 
stands  for  everything  that  is  broad,  useful,  and  uplifting. 

We  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  our  county  system  of  schools. 
We  have  in  our  county  today  36  white  schools,  not  including  the 
schools  in  ISTo.  1  Township  and  in  the  city  of  Kocky  Mount.  Of 
this  number,  we  find: 

18   (or  one-half)  are  one-teacher  schools 
10  are  two-teacher  schools 

5  are  three-teacher  schools 

2  are  four-teacher  schools 

1  is  a  six-teacher  school 

It  is  a  universally  accepted  fact  among  school  men  that  no 
school  can  do  efficient,  or,  say,  the  most  efficient,  work  without 
three  teachers.  Two  teachers  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  pupils 
each  can  teach  the  first  seven  grades,  or  the  elementary  school, 
with  some  degree  of  efficiency.  If  any  high  school  subjects  are 
attempted  it  takes  time  from  the  lower  grades  and  is  nothing 
short  of  criminal.  And  so  we  see  that  today  only  eight  of  our 
thirty-six  schools  are  even  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  county,  as  of  every 
other  county,  to  establish  as  many  special-tax  districts  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  result  that  it  has  dotted  our  county  with  nu- 
merous two-teacher  schools,  nearly  all  of  which  are  trying  to  do 
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high,  school  work.  Whenever  a  community  can  get  together 
enough  property  to  support  with  30  cents  on  a  hundred  dollar 
valuation  a  two-teacher  school,  an  election  is  called,  and  we 
will  suppose  that  the  special  tax  is  carried.  Then  comes  the 
struggle.  There  is  an  installment  to  pay  every  year  on  the 
building;  there  are  two  teachers  to  pay;  there  are  two  rooms 
to  heat.  It  means  that  the  school  can  only  run  six,  or  possibly 
seven  months,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  cannot  be  supplied  with  the 
proper  equipment.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many 
schools  in  this  county  are  teaching  without  maps,  globes,  dic- 
tionaries, libraries,  and  even  without  sufficient  desks  and  black- 
boards. There  is  not  enough  money  to  supply  these  necessities 
— for  necessities  they  are.  The  teacher  is  handicapped  from 
the  start.  And  then,  last  year,  the  daughter  of  the  most  prom- 
inent man  in  the  community  finished  the  seventh  grade  and 
entered  a  little  school  for  her  high  school  work.  She  finishes 
in  some  way  the  eighth  and  returns  for  the  ninth  grade.  There 
is  no  arguing  with  her  father.  "Didn't  we  have  it  understood 
when  we  voted  for  this  special  tax  that  we  could  have  high 
school  work?  If  my  daughter  can't  be  taught  there,  we  will 
call  another  election  and  do  away  with  the  tax."  Thus  it  is 
that  nearly  all  of  our  two-teacher  schools  are  attempting  to 
teach  high  school  work.  The  average  length  of  term  in  our 
county  last  year  was  123  days.  Most  of  our  schools — those 
that  we  call  the  county  schools,  in  which  districts  we  have  no 
special  tax — ran  only  five  months.  When  we  consider  that  six- 
teen of  our  schools  are  of  this  type,  we  can  understand  why  the 
average  was  so  low.  Then  we  have  twenty-eight  different  school 
committees  with  eighty-four  members.  It  is  hard  to  get  three 
men  in  a  small  area  who  are  interested  enough  in  the  school  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  administration.  With  a  larger  area 
this  problem  would  not  be  so  hard.  There  are  twenty  special- 
tax  districts  in  this  county.  Twelve  of  these  are  running  with  a 
tax  as  high  as  it  can  be — 30  cents  on  the  hundred;  five  are  be- 
ing taxed  20  cents;  one,  15  cents;  one,  12%  cents,  and  one,  10 
cents.  The  people  in  one  district  with  a  tax  of  30  cents  can 
never  be  made  to  understand  why  the  adjoining  district  can 
have  a  larger  school  and  the  tax  be  only  20  cents. 
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With  these  facts  before  us,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  formulate 
some  plan  whereby  these  defects  may  be  remedied.  This  is  what 
I  would  advise  doing : 

First.  Completely  consolidate  our  entire  county.  Do  this 
irrespective  of  township  or  the  present  school  district  lines,  plac- 
ing schools  within  reasonable  reach  of  every  child  and  trans- 
porting all  those  that  live  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  school  by  the  nearest  traveled  route. 

Second.  Vote  a  county-wide  uniform  tax  not  to  exceed  30 
cents  .on  a  hundred  dollars  valuation,  the  same  to  apply  to 
every  part  of  the  county  except  ISTo.  1  Township  and  the  city 
of  Eocky  Mount;  the  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Third.  A  county  bond  issue  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the 
building  and  equipping  of  the  necessary  school  buildings  that 
will  be  called  for  under  this  plan. 

Fourth.  The  regular  county  fund  to  be  apportioned  out  to 
the  schools  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  State,  the  special  tax  fund  to  be  apportioned  so  as  to  give 
every  school  in  the  county  the  same  length  of  term. 

Fifth.  In  districts  where  there  are  more  children  than  could 
be  well  transported,  maintain  a  small  school  with  only  two  or 
three  teachers,  teaching  only  the  first  three  or  four  grades,  the 
older  pupils  to  be  hauled  to  the  central  school,  the  small  school 
to  be  under  the  supervision  and  charge  of  the  larger  school. 

Sixth.  That  the  County  Board  of  Education  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  three,  five,  or  seven  men,  with  the 
County  Superintendent  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  locate 
the  schools  and  recommend  this  location  to  the  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Now  for  the  plan  and  operation.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
slight  changes  in  these  figures  that  I  have  gotten  up,  but  I  am 
sure  that  what  I  have  gotten  together  will  amply  take  care  of 
the  county.     We  would  have : 

1  eight-teacher  school 

4  six-teacher  schools 

1  five-teacher  school 

3  four-teacher  schools 

3  three-teacher  schools 

1  two-teacher  school   (teaching  only  the  first 
three  or  four  grades) 
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For  these  schools,  I  have  made  the  following  monthly  allow- 
ance for  teachers'  salaries : 

The  8-teacher  schools   $500.00 

The  6-teacher  schools   400.00 

The  5-teacher  schools   310.00 

The  4-teacher  schools   250.00 

The  3-teacher  schools   175.00 

The  2-teacher  schools   100.00 

We  will  need  23  wagons.  The  highest  that  is  being  paid  to- 
day is  $35  a  month.  For  these  and  the  upkeep  of  them  I  have 
allowed  $40  a  month.  For  incidental  expenses  of  the  schools, 
$5  per  month.  I  am  sure  that  each  school  would  not  need  more 
than  this.  It  will  take  something  like  $80,000  to  do  the  neces- 
sary building,  and  $5,000  to  buy  the  new  wagons  and  harness. 
Suppose  that  in  our  calculation  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
whole  $100,000  is  spent  and  that  we  will  have  to  carry  the  inter- 
est and  create  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  it  off  in  twenty  years,  the 
longest  that  it  can  run.  This  will  take  out  of  our  money  $8,000 
a  year.  The  administration  and  supervision,  office  expense, 
expense  of  the  County  Board,  etc.,  will  take  not  to  exceed  $6,000. 
Last  year  it  amounted  to  $4,700  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  fall  a  good  bit  under  $6,000.  And  so,  if  we  will  lay 
aside  $10,000  for  the  colored  schools — and  they  cost  the  county 
last  year,  teachers'  salaries  and  all,  $5,530.08 — our  expense 
budget  will  look  something  like  this  : 

Administration  acd  general  expense   $  6,000.00 

White  Teachers    29,000.00 

Wagons   7,360.00 

Incidental  expenses  2,440.00 

Negro  schools   10,000.00 

Interest  and  sinking  fund    8,000.00 

Total    $62,800.00 

This  will  be  the  amount  that  will  be  necessary  to  run  the 
schools  of  the  county  eight  months. 

ISTow  for  the  receipts.  There  is  in  this  county,  according  to 
the  auditor's  books,  listed  property  outside  of  ISTo.  1  Township 
and  the  city  of  Eocky  Mount  amounting  to  $7,548,930.  Last 
year,  from  the  general  county  fund  and  the  State  this  county 
received  $43,285.09.    I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  get  this 
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amount  every  year,  but  certainly  this  fund  will  not  vary  more 
than  $1,000  annually  either  way.  So  if  we  will  levy  a  tax  of 
25  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars  valuation,  our  receipts  will  show : 

From  County  and  State $43,285.09 

From  special  tax  and  polls   21,835.33 

making  the  total  receipts  amount  to  $65,120.42.  And  so,  with 
the  tax  rate  of  25  cents,  we  could  run  every  school  in  our 
county  for  eight  months,  give  the  children  the  best  teachers 
available,  put  up  and  equip  modern  and  up-to-date  buildings, 
and  in  every  way  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

May  I  mention,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  this  system? 

1st.  All  of  the  educational  advantages  that  we  mentioned  at 
the  start  would  hold  good. 

2d.  We  would  have  the  same  tax  over  the  entire  county.  The 
aid  to  the  auditor  and  sheriff  of  this  part  of  the  plan  would  be 
beyond  estimate. 

3d.  The  question  of  tuition  in  the  special-tax  schools  would 
be  done  away  with.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools  know  what  a  great  advantage 
this  would  be.  A  man  could  send  his  children  to  whichever 
school  in  the  county  he  saw  fit. 

4th.  An  eight  months  term  for  every  school  in  the  county. 

5th.  Every  child  in  the  county  in  reach  of  a  high  school  of  at 
least  two  years. 

6th.  Better  buildings  and  more  equipment. 

7th.  Greater  athletic  and  literary  interest  gained  through 
competition. 

8th.  Increased  average  daily  attendance  and  decreased  num- 
bers of  tardies. 

9th.  Schools  not  influenced  by  the  flow  of  the  population,  the 
moving  of  tenants  from  one  district  to  another  having  practi- 
cally no  influence  upon  the  attendance  of  the  school. 

10th.  "Work  done  on  the  roads  with  the  teams  that  haul  the 
children  to  school  during  the  six  hours  that  the  children  are  in 
school. 

This  is  the  plan  that  I  have  for  the  School  System  of  Edge- 
combe County.  I  have  faith  enough  in  the  people  of  Edge- 
combe to  know  that  if  this  system  is  properly  put  before  them 
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they  will  respond  witli  all  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  that  they 
have  always  shown  in  every  good  and  progressive  advancement. 
It  will  mean  that  our  county  will  take  the  lead  in  educational 
matters  and  that  her  educational  advancement  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  her  material  and  agricultural  advancement  of  the 
past  years. 
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SOME  CHECKS  ON  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 

J.  W.  Lasley,  Je. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Part  II. 

In  the  preceding  article^  checks  on  elementary  algebra  were 
discussed  briefly  and  generally.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  consider  the  subject  more  concretely  and  in  some  detail. 

Little  is  said  in  text-books  on  the  subject  of  high  school  alge- 
bra as  to  methods  of  verifying  the  results  of  algebraic  processes. 
Except  in  rare  instances  they  would  be  useless,  if  students  were 
not  liable  to  error.  But  all  of  us,  students  and  teachers,  are 
human  and  not  machines.  We  are  liable  to  error.  It  is  for 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  have  at  our  command  the  means  to  pre- 
vent and  rectify  the  errors  this  series  of  articles  is  written. 

Though  it  should  not  be  so,  one  grave  drawback  in  algebraic 
work  is  a  lack  of  accurate  numerical  computation.  The  fun- 
damental operations  applied  to  numbers  have  ready  checks. 
It  is  convenient  to  check  addition  of  numbers  by  re-adding  them 
in  a  different  order.  In  column  adding  a  good  order  is  up  the 
column  for  adding  and  down  the  column  for  check,  or  vice 
versa.     Thus  to  add 

2310 
5621 
4326 
1572 

13829 

We  begin  2  plus  6  plus  1,  etc. ;  to  check  we  begin  0  plus  1 
plus  6,  etc.  In  subtraction  re-adding  may  be  used  to  effect. 
Thus  to  subtract 

5506782 
59423 


5447359 


^See  "Some  Checks  on  Elementary  Algehra."    High  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  8,  No.  1. 
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To  check  add 

5447359 
59423 


5506782 


To  multiply  by  a  composite  number,  as  15  Xl*^?  we  may  mul- 
tiply by  tbe  several  factors,  thus:  15X17=3X  (5X17)  =3X85 
=255  or  15X17=5X  (3X17)=5X51=255.  Sometimes  the 
method  illustrated  in  the  following  examples  is  helpful:  15X17 
=  (10+5)  I7=l70+85n=255.  Again  the  multiplication  may 
be  checked  by  division :  255-^17=15.  In  division  results  may 
be  verified  by  multiplication.  Thus  upon  dividing  2142  by  37 
we  get  a  quotient  57  and  a  remainder  33.  Then  2142  less  33, 
i.  e.,  2109,  should  be  composed  of  37X^7,  which  multiplication 
shows  to  be  true.  The  foregoing  are  illustrations  of  the  state- 
ment that  an  operation  and  its  inverse  may  be  used  as  a  check 
each  upon  the  other. 

Above  all  these  processes  involving  the  multiplication  of  in- 
tegers stands  the  process  called  "casting  out  the  9's"  as  a  ready 
check,  though  a  partial  check  only.  "Casting  out  the  9's"  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Hindus  through  the  Arabs.  It 
works  as  in  the  following  example:  When  we  multiply  5,326 
by  5,124  we  get  27,290,424.  The  sum  of  the  digits  in  5,326 
divided  by  9  gives  a  remainder  7.  This  remainder  in  5,124  is 
3,  and  is  readily  obtained  by  summing  5,  1,  2  and  4,  neglecting 
the  sum  9  when  it  occurs.  The  product  of  7  and  3  is  21,  which 
has  3  as  the  sum  of  its  digits.  The  check  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  product  27,290,424  also  has  3  as  the  sum  of  its  digits 
after  "casting  out  the  9's."  It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  sum 
of  the  digits  does  not  exceed  9,  the  actual  number  is  taken ;  if  the 
sum  be  9,  0  may  be  taken.  In  regard  to  this  method  it  must 
be  added  that  if  the  numbers  which  should  check  don't  you 
are  without  doubt  in  error.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  do  check 
it  shows  merely  that  your  result  is  correct  within  a  multiple 
of  9.  Since  such  errors  are  rare,  the  "casting  out  9's"  method 
of  check  is  very  valuable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  "cast- 
ing out  9's"  check  exists  for  addition,  but  it  is  rather  unwieldy. 
With  "casting  out  9's"  as  a  check  on  multiplication,  multiplica- 
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tion  as  a  check  on  division,  addition  as  a  check  on  substraction, 
and  the  "up  and  down  the  column"  check  on  addition  we  can 
proceed  with  some  confidence  in  applying  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations to  integers. 

There  is  much  that  could  be  said  in  this  connection  for  involu- 
tion, or  repeated  multiplication  and  for  its  two  inverses,  evolu- 
tion and  the  process  of  finding  the  logarithm;  but  this  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  article. 

With  the  foregoing  arithmetical  basis  we  may  pass  on  to  alge- 
bra. ISTo  apology  is  offered  for  including  so  much  arithmetic  in 
an  algebraic  discussion.  From  one  point  of  view  algebra  is  but 
generalized  arithmetic,  and  arithmetic  but  specialized  algebra. 
One  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  boundary. 

Suppose  we  encounter  the  problem:  What  is  the  area  of  a 
square  whose  dimension  is  such  that  if  2  feet  were  added,  the 
new  square  would  contain  100  sq.  ft.  more  than  the  old?  The 
usual  methods  of  solution  give  us  576  sq.  ft.  for  result.  Then 
arises  the  question,  are  we  correct?  The  check  may  be  worked 
as  follows:  A  square  of  576  sq.  ft.  area  has  a  side  24  ft.  long. 
If  2  ft.  are  added  to  this  dimension,  the  new  square  has  a  side 
26  ft.  long  and  an  area  of  676  sq.  ft,,  which  area  is  100  sq.  ft. 
more  than  that  of  the  original  square.  All  of  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  met.  ISTow  if  x  denote  the  side  of  the  original 
square, 

[(x+2)2— x2=:rl00] (1) 

states  the  problem  as  an  equation  in  terms  of  algebraic  symbols. 
The  solution  of  (1)  as  an  algebraic  equation  gives  x  =  24,  con- 
sequently x^  =  576,  a  number  which  gives  the  area  of  the 
original  square.  But  should  x  be  replaced  by  24  in  (1),  the 
problem  as  stated  would  not  be  verified.  All  that  would  be 
verified  would  be  the  algebraic  statement's  solution  as  an  alge- 
braic equation.  To  check  the  problem  as  given  it  is  necessary 
to  go  right  back  to  its  first  given  form  and  read  576  square 
feet  where  it  says  area  of  original  square,  and  note  with  care 
that  every  condition  is  met.  Any  error  which  might  occur  in 
passing  from  the  problem  as  stated  to  its  form  as  an  algebraic 
equation  would  not  be  detected  if  we  check  in  the  algebraic 
equation.  This  principle  is  universal  in  checks,  you  check  no 
further  back  than  the  place  at  which  you  apply  your  check. 
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If  we  are  asked  to  solve  the  system  of  linear  equations, 

2x— 6y==7 (1) 

3x+4y=4 (2) 

For  values  of  x  and  j  which  will  satisfy  (1)  and  (2)  si- 
multaneously, we  find  x=2  and  y— %  from  the  results  of  cer- 
tain rather  well  known  methods.  We  are  not  interested  here 
in  solutions,  but  rather  in  checks  on  solutions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  several  methods  of  obtaining  the  solution  of  (1) 
and  (2),  addition  or  subtraction,  substitution,  comparison  and 
determinants.  We  may  use  this  example  to  illustrate  another 
general  principle  in  checks.  If  there  are  at  our  disposal  as 
many  as  two  distinct  methods  of  solution,  each  may  be  used  as 
a  check  upon  the  other.  Suppose  here  our  solution  (2, — %) 
was  got  by  addition  or  subtraction.  We  might  then  solve  the 
exercise  by  the  method  called  substitution.  Should  we  get,  as 
before,  (2, — %),  we  would  have  confidence  in  our  results. 
There  is  a  convenient  geometric  interpretation  of  equations 
(1)  and  (2).  It  is  that  they  represent  two  lines  in  a  plane 
with  definite  position  as  referred  to  two  lines  in  the  plane 
called  axes.  Por  convenience  the  reference  lines  may  be  chosen, 
one  horizontal,  the  other  vertical.  With  the  machinery  and 
agreements  of  ordinary  graphs  at  our  disposal,  line  (1)  can 
be  shown  to  meet  the  x  and  y  axes  at  points  (%,0)  and 
(0, — %).  Line  (2)  meets  these  axes  in  points  (/i,0)  and  (0,1). 
These  points  are  sufficient  to  fix  the  position  of  these  lines. 
Lines  given  by  (1)  and  (2)  meet  in  a  point  in  the  plane  which 
is  the  geometric  representation  of  the  number  pair  (2, — 1/2)> 
formerly  found  in  the  algebraic  solution.  If  it  should  chance 
that  the  system  of  equations  was  dependent,  the  lines  which 
represent  the  two  equations  would  be  found  to  be  coincident. 
The  fact  that  every  solution  of  one  is  a  solution  of  the  other 
finds  its  representation  geometrically  in  the  fact  that  every 
point  of  one  line  lies  on  the  other.  If  it  should  chance  that  the 
two  equations  of  the  system  were  inconsistent,  the  lines  which 
represent  them  would  be  parallel.  Thus  the  fact  that  no  solu- 
tion of  one  is  a  solution  of  the  other  finds  its  analogue  in  the 
fact  that  no  point  of  one  line  lies  on  the  other. 

Suppose  we  are  concerned  with  the  problem  in  undetermined 
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coefficients.  Express  x^-[-4x-|-6  as  a  quadratic  function  of 
(x-f-l).  By  the  usual  methods  we  obtain 
(x+l)2+2(x+l)+3. 
This  can  easily  be  verified  by  multiplying  out  the  latter  to 
get  the  former,  or  by  three  numerical  substitutions.  In  general 
it  requires  at  least  one  more  numerical  substitution  than  the 
degree  of  the  expression  indicates. 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  shall  we  separate 
x2+x— 3 


(x-1)    (x-2)    (x-3) 
into  partial  fractions,  our  usual  method  enables  us  to  reply 
13  9 

+  

2   (x— 1)  (x— 2)         2   (x— 3). 

To  test  the  correctness  of  this  we  can  bring  this  latter  to  a 
common  denominator,  preferably  the  lowest,  and  see  if,  when 
simplified,  it  leads  to  our  given  fraction.     Here,  too,  we  may 
have  recourse  to  number  substitutions. 
If  we  set  out  to  simplify  the  fraction 

1               x^— 3x+l 
X —  

1— X  X2— 1 

we  obtain 

3x 


X2— 1. 

The  method  of  number  substitutions  previously  referred  to 
may  be  used  to  check  problems  of  this  nature,  in  fact  all  prob- 
lems where  a  change  of  form  rather  than  of  value  is  the  essen- 
tial. The  method  amounts  to  taking  arbitrary  values  for  x, 
preferably  those  which  make  computing  simple,  and  substitut- 
ing these  in  the  given  form  and  the  simplified  result.  Thus 
when  x=0  the  given  form  becomes  0 — 1-|-1  or  0.  The  simpli- 
0 

fied  result  becomes or  0.     The  agreements  of  these  results 

—1 
for  a  limited  number  of  substitutions  assures  us  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  work.    In  regard  to  this  method  it  must  be  said  that 
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the  failure  of  one  of  these  number  substitutions  to  produce  the 
same  value  in  both  the  given  and  the  reduced  form  shows  con- 
clusively an  error  has  been  made.  On  the  contrary  the  agree- 
ment of  the  results  is  not  sufficient  test  of  accuracy  unless  the 
number  of  substitution  has  exceeded  in  number  the  degree  of 
the  expressions  involved. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  things  we  have  to  do  in  elementary 
algebra  is  factor.  Thus  we  would  factor  x^ — x^ — 8x^-)-8  and 
get  (x-[-l)  (x — 1)  (x — 2)  (x^-\-2x-\-4:).  To  show  we  were 
right  we  could  multiply  out  our  factors  to  get  the  original,  or 
we  could  make  six  number  substitutions.  Here  the  numbers 
— 1,  1  and  2  for  x  would  be  convenient  as  three  of  the  six 
requisite  one,  for  these  produce  zeros  and  make  our  computa- 
tions simple.  However,  in  expressions  containing  the  letter 
in  the  denominator  particular  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  assign- 
ing to  it  values  which  produce  zeros  in  the  denominator. 

Suppose  we  were  required  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 
6x5— 4x*— 11x3— 3x2— 3x—l  ^j^^  4x^+2x3— 18x2-|-3x— 5. 

The  usual  process  yields 

2x3— 4x2+x— 1. 

To  show  this  correct  divide  each  of  the  given  expressions  by 
it,  obtaining  respectively 

3x-+4x+l  and  2x-}-5. 

It  is  sufficient  to  see  that  these  latter  have  no  common  factor. 
The  method  applies  equally  well  when  more  than  two  expres- 
sions are  involved. 

We  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  x^- Gx^-f  llx— 6;  2x='— Tx^+Tx- 2 ; 
and  2x^+2x2— 13x— 5  to  be 

(x— 1)    (x— 2)    (x— 3)    (x+3)    (2x— 1). 

To  check  divide  this  L.  C.  M.,  by  each  of  the  given  expres- 
sions in  turn,  obtaining  respectively 

(x+3)   (2x— 1);  (x— 3)   (x+3)  ;  and  (x— 1)   (x— 3). 

It  is  sufficient  to  see  that  these  quotients  have  no  common 
factor. 

In  the  case  of  the  quadratic  equation  we  have  several  simple 
checks.     Suppose  we  wish  to  solve 

6x2-f-7x— 3=0. 

Solving  we  obtain  x=%  or  — %.  "We  may  then  check  by 
forming  the  equation  whose  roots  are  %  and — %  by  subtracting 
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these  numbers  from  x,  getting  factors,  and  multiplying  out. 
Again,  we  may  use  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  the  re- 
duced form's  coefficients.  Here  we  would  note  that  %  and  — % 
added  gave  — %,  and  multiplied  gave  — %.  Direct  substitution 
is  a  further  check.  If  we  denote  6x^-)-7x — 3  by  f(x),  then 
f(y3)=0  and  f (-%)=0. 

When  we  expand  (2-\-l/x)^  by  the  binomial  theorem  we  get 
32         24  8  1 

16+-  +  -  +  -  +  -. 

O  Q  4. 

X  X"  X"*  X* 

Five  number  substitutions  will  check  the  result,  but  the  arith- 
metic would  be  laborious.     A  good   check  would  be,  expand 
(2x+l)^ 

(l/x+2)*  or and  compare. 

x* 
The  number  of  uncollected  terms  in  a  product  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  number  of  uncollected  terms  in  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  product.     Thus  in 

(x+2y)   (x+3)   (y+5) 
we  would  expect  3X^X6  or  72  terms.    The  result 

x2y+2xy2+13xy+5x2+6y2+15x+30y 
shows  there  are  72  uncollected  terms  in  the  product.  In  the 
case  of  terms  in  some  of  the  factors  uncollected  terms  do  not 
show  up  fully  in  the  collected  product  because  of  certain  can- 
cellations in  the  process.  If  these  cancellations  are  not  made, 
the  results  will  agree. 

Involution  applied  in  algebra  is  usually  most  easily  per- 
formed by  repetition  of  the  binominal  theorem;  evolution  by 
the  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  and  involution.  The 
laborious  methods  of  extracting  square  and  cube  roots  are  now 
studied  largely  for  their  historic  interest.  If  we  wish  to  find 
cube  of  x-+2x+3,  we  proceed  by  the  binominal  theorem  to 
develop 

(x2+2x+3)3 
In  this  way  we  obtain 

x6+6x5+21x4+44x3+63x2+54x+27. 
On  the  other  hand  if  we  wish  to  find  the  cube  root  of  the 
expression  just  written,  we  write  out  the  development  of 

(x'+px+q)' 
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getting 

x«+3pxS+3(p2+q)x4+(p^+6pq)x3+3(p-q+q-)x2+ 

Spq^x-f-q^ 

Comparing  coefficients  we  have 

3p=6,  q3=27,  etc. 

Consequently  p^2,  and  q=3. 

So  x^-|-2x-|-3  is  the  desired  cube  root.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  p=2  and  q^3  satisfy  all  the  relations  demanded 
upon  equating  the  coefficients.  In  this  manner  illustrated  above 
involution  and  evolution  may  serve  each  as  a  check  upon  the 
other. 

Since  the  fundamental  operations,  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division  when  applied  to  symmetric  and  to 
homogeneous  functions  give  symmetric  and  homogeneous  func- 
tions respectively,  we  may  use  this  fact  in  checking  operations 
with  this  class  of  functions.  Take  for  instance 
x^-|-y^-|-z^  and  x-\-j-\-z. 

If  we  wish  to  multiply  these  together  we  are  assured  that  our 
result  must  be  a  symmetric  function,  because  each  of  the  func- 
tions involved  is  symmetric.  Furthermore,  the  result  must  be 
homogeneous,  since  each  of  the  given  functions  is  homogeneous. 
The  result 

fulfills  both  tests.  Furthermore,  the  degree  of  the  product 
should  be  the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  the  members  of  the  product. 
To  use  intelligently  the  checks  given  above,  co-operating  them 
with  the  usual  methods  of  work,  varying  them  as  the  particular 
problem  in  hand  dictates,  will  make  for  greater  self-confidence 
and  a  surer  mastery  of  the  principles  of  algebra.  Their  proper 
use  will  enable  us  to  take  an  answer  book  and  see  if  it  contains 
errors.  Some  say  our  age  is  an  age  of  practicability.  These 
make  results  the  prime  issue.  To  them  this  article  should  have 
an  appeal.  Even  the  less  pragmatical  will  agree  that  anything 
that  makes  for  greater  self-confidence  and  gives  an  enlarged 
grasp  of  any  vital  subject  is  not  amiss. 
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A  NEW  WAY  OF  VITALIZING  THE  STUDY 
OF  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS* 

[This  letter  comes  from  a  teacher  in  a  small  town  in  North  Carolina.  It  was 
not  written  for  i^ublieation ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  important  and  we  publish 
it  by  permission.  What  Miss  Minish  has  done  any  teacher  may  do  and  many 
other  teachers  are  doing.  Any  man  or  woman  who  remembers  the  devitalized 
lessons  in  history  which  he  or  she  pursued  in  schooldays  will  see  what  potentiali- 
ties this  plan  of  relating  general  history  to   current  topics  possesses.] 

Publishers  of  ''Current  Opinion": 

I  began  using  Current  Opinion  in  a  Modern  History  course 
in  JSToYember.  At  first  I  was  a  little  doubtful  about  using  a 
monthly  magazine  to  teach  current  topics,  but  my  results  have 
been  so  much  better  than  I  expected  that  I  feel  I  must  tell  you 
about  my  experience. 

I  have  used  two  leading  weekly  magazines  in  similar  courses 
and  we  are  using  a  leading  weekly  in  our  senior  class  now.  We 
find  that  Current  Opinion  is  quite  as  satisfactory  in  teaching 
current  topics  and  is  more  satisfactory  in  teaching  modern 
literature  and  art. 

My  method  has  been  very  simple.  I  make  four  lesson  plans. 
The  first  Friday  after  I  receive  the  magazine  we  have  a  "Review 
of  the  World."  I  assign  four  five-minute  reports  to  four  stu- 
dents and  take  up  the  rest  of  the  time  in  a  general  discussion. 
We  have  never  finished  this  discussion  when  the  hour  is  over. 
I  think  this  is  the  most  popular  lesson  of  the  month. 

The  next  Friday  we  have  a  very  intimate  discussion  of  "Per- 
sons in  the  Foreground."  "Who's  Who  in  America"  was  never 
used  by  this  class  before.  We  try  to  make  this  discussion  as 
"snappy"  as  possible,  and  I  find  the  class  bringing  facts  from 
other  magazines  about  the  "Persons  in  the  Foreground."  In 
one  of  these  lessons  we  had  a  class  of  observers  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  [N'orth  Carolina  Department  of  Education.  Emperor 
Karl  was  one  of  the  persons  discussed.  Those  "educators"  were 
most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  way  the  class  discussed  him  as 
a  typical  Hapsburg.  A  comment  after  the  class  was,  "How  well 
they  relate  current  topics  to  general  history!" 

Our  next  lesson  is  a  discussion  of  modern  music,  drama, 
literature,  and  art.  For  the  February  issue  I  was  requested  by 
a  student  to  give  them  loritten  lessons  on  their  history  and  have 


*Reprinted    from    Current    Opinion    for    April,     1917,    by    permission    of    the 
publishers. 
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four  lessons  on  modern  literature.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  more 
sincere  compliment  ? 

We  ordered  a  copy  of  Miss  Wyman's  "Lonesome  Tunes"  and 
liave  been  learning  them.  Three  volumes  of  English  ballads 
were  taken  from  the  library  and  read  as  a  consequence.  Four 
other  reviews  of  the  book  were  brought  to  class  and  read.  (All 
this  interest  was  voluntary.)  Then  the  question  came  up,  Were 
there  any  folk-songs  characteristic  of  North  Carolina  mountains 
also?  It  happened  I  was  reared  in  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains, and  could  answer  that  question.  A  good  lesson  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  North  Carolina  mountaineer,  and  a  small  folk-lore 
club  was  the  result.  This  folk-lore  club  has  charge  of  the  open- 
ing exercises  for  Wednesday  of  this  week.  We  shall  have  a  talk 
on  the  origin  and  arrested  development  of  our  own  mountain- 
eers, and  illustrate  this  with  four  of  Miss  Wyman's  "Lonesome 
Tunes." 

We  discussed  "Raymond"  (by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge)  very  thor- 
oughly, and  various  reviews  from  other  magazines  were  brought 
to  class.  Several  students  used  the  encyclopedia  to  look  up  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  very  desirable  re- 
sults to  secure  with  high  school  students. 

The  play  of  the  month  is  given  a  pretty  good  place  in  our 
discussion.  I  usually  assign  it  to  a  girl  who  tells  a  story  well, 
and  then  I  read  the  more  dramatic  parts  myself.  We  compare 
it  with  the  plays  they  have  in  English.  These  discussions  never 
drag. 

Modern  poetry  is  not  as  easy  to  "get  across"  to  them  as  the 
other  departments.  They  loved  "Sheila,"  though,  and  found 
much  music  in  "Highgate  Hill." 

My  chief  reason  for  teaching  Current  Opinion  to  this  class 
was  to  give  them  the  value  of  cultural  knowledge  as  opposed  to 
a  mere  accumulation  of  bare  facts.  They  were  memorizing 
West's  "Modern  World,"  and  loathing  history.  Now  they  are 
learning  history  and  relating  modern  events  with  the  past. 
They  are  also  developing  a  spontaneous  interest  in  modern  litera- 
ture and  drama. 

I  wish  Current  Opinion  would  introduce  an  educational  de- 
partment. This  would  make  the  teaching  easier.  In  interest 
it  comes  easily  first;  its  cultural  value  in  school  work  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 
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I  made  my  plans  for  tlie  March  lessons  today  and  assigned 
the  first  lesson  to  the  class.  I  wish  you  could  see  how  glad  they 
were  to  get  the  paper  and  how  dull  they  found  the  French  Revo- 
lution afterwards. 

Maude  Pennell  Minish, 
Chapel  Hill  High  School, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES 

[The  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  prohibit  us  from 
giving  the  names  of  the  publishers  and  the  prices  of  books  reviewed 
in  this  department.  The  Post  Office  Department  takes  this  posi- 
tion on  the  ground  that  "The  publishing  of  the  'names  of  the  per- 
sons or  concerns  selling  the  books,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
offered  for  sale,  would  appear  to  give  to  the  'Book  Reviews'  the 
characteristics  of  advertisements."  Although  prohibited  from  giv- 
ing these  details  in  the  reviews  and  notices,  the  editor  of  the  Bul- 
letin will  be  glad  to  furnish  upon  request  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  price  of  any  book  to  which  attention  is  called  in 
this  department. — Editor.] 

Ward,  C.  H.—Wkat  Is  Englishf    ITew  York,  1917.    261  pp. 

The  author  is  violently  opposed  to  the  almost  complete  neg- 
lect of  drill  on  the  fundamentals  of  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, which  he  says  is  common  today.  He  condemns  bitterly 
the  theories  of  modern  "pedagogues,"  v^hich,  he  says,  are  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  universities  to  require  correct  English  ex- 
pression from  even  their  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 

The  suggestions  which  the  author  makes  under  his  five  head- 
ings, Grammar,  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Use  of  Pointing,  Read- 
ing Themes,  and  Odds  and  Ends,  are  not  so  much  opposed  to 
modern  theory  and  practice  in  English  teaching  as  the  author 
apparently  supposes.  One  can  hardly  resist  the  feeling  that 
the  author,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  created  a  good  deal  of 
the  opposition  in  order  to  give  the  proper  setting  for  his  book. — 
J.  H.  J. 

Lewis  and  Hosic. — Practical  English  for  High  Schools.    iN'ew 

York,  1916. 

The  long-standing  dissatisfaction  with  English  teaching  in 
the  high  school  has  given  rise  to  many  attempts  to  devise  a 
guide  book  in  English  for  high  school  teachers.  The  height  of 
such  attempts  has  been  reached  in  this  book  by  Lewis  and  Hosic. 

The  book  has  grown  up  out  of  practical  classroom  experience 
and  is  written  on  sound  psychological  and  pedagogical  princi- 
ples. It  recognizes  many  of  the  prevailing  weaknesses  in  the 
teaching  of  high  school  English,  and  suggests  remedies  for  them. 

The  authors  have  cut  loose  from  tradition  and  abandoned  the 
college  professor's  viewpoint  in  order  to  demonstrate  concretely 
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to  liigli  school  pupils  h.o'w  to  handle  "the  King's  English."  Any 
high  school  teacher  expecting  to  change  text-books  in  English 
composition  will  make  no  mistake  in  giving  this  text  a  careful 
examination. — L.  A.  W. 

EuLTOisr,  Maurice  G. — Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature. 
Boston,  1917.    530  pp. 

This  little  volume,  compiled  and  edited  by  Dr.  Fulton,  who 
is  Professor  of  English  in  Davidson  College,  ISTorth  Carolina, 
is  an  anthology  of  leading  Southern  writers  from  the  last  of  the 
eighteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  se- 
lections have  been  chosen  both  for  their  literary  worth  and  for 
their  value  as  reflections  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  South. 
They  include  fiction,  essays,  and  poetry. 

Long  selections  and  whole  pieces  are  given  in  preference  to 
many  short,  disconnected  bits  of  writing.  In  the  case  of  earlier 
prose  writers  summaries  supplement  liberal  excerpts  from  those 
books  that  are  out  of  print  or  difficult  to  secure.  The  material 
is  grouped  as  follows :  Part  I,  The  Old  South  in  Literature ; 
Part  II,  Poetry  of  the  Civil  War;  Part  III,  The  ^^ew  South 
in  Literature.  Under  each  division  writers  of  the  same  type  of 
literature  are  placed  together. 

Biographical  notes  on  each  author  represented,  summaries  of 
literary  developments,  notes  on  unfamiliar  matters  in  the  selec- 
tions, and  bibliographies — all  held  in  the  briefest  compass — 
offer  the  student  every  necessary  help. 

The  illustrations,  many  of  them  from  rare  portraits  and  from 
illustrations  in  old  books,  are  of  special  interest  and  value. 

The  book  is  well  adapted  for  supplementary  use  in  high  school 
English  and  as  a  basal  test  in  college  courses  in  Southern  litera- 
ture. It  will  jDrove  useful  also  in  courses  in  American  litera- 
ture and  for  the  general  reader. 

Venable,   Francis   P. — A   Brief   Account   of  Radio- Activity. 
New  York,  1917.     54  pp. 

This  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  of  radio-activity  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  text-books  on  General  Chemistry. 
These  texts  either  condense  their  treatment  to  a  page  or  two, 
or  else  entirely  omit  the  subject.  The  present  book  comprises 
six  chapters,  being  in  book  form  the  lectures  which  Dr.  Venable 
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has  recently  included  in  the  General  Chemistry  Course  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  subjects  treated  are :  Dis- 
covery of  Radio-Activity,  Properties  and  Radiations,  Changes 
in  Radio- Active  Bodies,  l!^ature  of  Alpha  Particle,  Structure  of 
the  Atom,  Padio-Activity  and  Chemical  Theory.  This  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  subject  should  also  prove  useful  to  busy 
men  in  other  branches  of  science,  who  have  little  leisure  to  read 
the  larger  treatises. — J.  M.  B. 

Elhuff,  Lewis. — A  Laboratory  Manual  for  General  Science. 

Pages,  90;  exercises,  112.    J^ew  York,  1916. 

The  exercises  in  this  book  give  directions  in  detail  for  making 
the  observations  and  experiments  outlined  in  the  author's  "Gen- 
eral Science,"  and  some  additional  material  for  use  in  labora- 
tory work.  The  exercises  fall  into  three  groups:  (1)  demon- 
strations by  the  teacher;  (2)  demonstrations  by  the  teacher,  as- 
sisted by  one  or  more  students,  and  (3)  individual  experiments 
to  be  made  in  the  laboratory,  at  home,  and  in  the  field. — J.  E.  S. 

IviNs,  L.  S.,  AND  Merrill,  F.  A. — Practical  Lessons  in  Agricul- 
ture. Pages,  223,  with  numerous  illustrations.  I^ew  York, 
1915. 

This  book  contains  142  easy  lessons  in  practical  work  on  agri- 
cultural topics  suitable  for  use  in  the  seventh  grade  and  in  the 
first  year  of  high  school  work.  These  lessons  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty  exercises,  each  group  being  adapted 
for  study  during  some  particular  month  of  the  year  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  inclusive.  The  appendix  of  nine  sections  deals 
with  corn  clubs,  cotton  clubs,  canning  clubs,  agricultural 
exhibits,  supplies,  etc. — J;  E.  S. 

Wood,  Clarence  Ashton. — School  and  College  Credit  for  Out- 
side Bible  Study.  Pp.  viii  and  317.  New  York,  1917. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  students  of  American 
education  that  in  making  the  separation  between  church  and 
state  absolute  we  have,  as  a  people,  lost  something  valuable. 
Perhaps  we  have  taken  the  legal  terms  too  literally.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  today  toward  recognition  of 
Bible  study  in  the  schools.  While  none  of  us  wish  to  revive  the 
old  type  of  sectarian  instruction,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
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proscription  of  such  a  valuable  and  popular  literature  as  that 
of  the  Bible  from  our  curricula  is  unreasonable. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  has  collected,  data  which 
show  the  extent  and  methods  of  the  movement  toward  a  recog- 
nition of  Bible  study  in  the  schools  of  America.  Various  plans 
are  being  worked  out  in  various  states  and  cities,  but  their  com- 
mon aim  is  to  encourage  the  teaching  which  stresses  the  geo- 
graphical, the  historical,  and  the  literary  aspects  of  the  Bible. 
In  some  states  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  incorporate  Bible 
study  as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  more  com- 
mon method  is  to  credit  Bible  study  done  outside  regular  school 
hours ;  in  the  home  sometimes,  but  more  often  in  the  church  and 
Sunday  schools. 

Colorado  and  ISTorth  Dakota  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment toward  State-wide  systems  of  Bible  study.  Bible  study 
has  been  extended  as  a  rule  from  the  colleges  to  the  secondary 
schools,  and  is  now  being  planned  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the 
elementary  schools. — J.  H.  J. 

CoKER,  W.  C,  and  Totteist,  H.  E. — The  Trees  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   P.  106.    Chapel  Hill,  K  C,  1916. 

Do  you  know  by  name  the  trees  you  are  accustomed  to  look 
at  from  your  window  or  those  which  you  see  on  the  streets  or 
by  the  roadside  as  you  go  to  and  from  school  or  office  day  by 
day?  Would  you  like  to  know  their  names,  their  habits,  their 
values?  If  so,  get  a  copy  of  The  Trees  of  North  Carolina,  by 
W.  C.  Coker  and  H.  K.  Totten.  Dr.  Coker  is  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Totten  is 
an  instructor  in  the  same  institution. 

This  interesting  little  volume  is,  as  the  authors  announce,  "a 
nontechnical  guide  to  the  trees  of  the  State,  with  simple  keys 
for  finding  the  names  through  the  leaves  and  the  fruit."  The 
teacher  of  ISTature-Study,  the  pupil  in  the  grades,  and  the  gen- 
eral reader  will  find  this  book  a  necessary  guide  for  identifying 
the  trees  of  ISTorth  Carolina.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
library  in  the  State. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


Preliminary  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
and  Institute  Conductors 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  re- 
cently appointed  by  Governor  Bickett,  met  in  tlie  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, April  23d  and  24th,  organized  and  transacted  such  business 
as  needed  attention  at  this  time. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  the  following  members :  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  ex  officio,  chairman;  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams,  ex  officio,  secre- 
tary; Prof.  J.  H.  Highsmith,  A.  T.  Allen,  D.  F.  Giles,  Miss 
Hattie  Parrott,  Mrs.  T.  Edgar  Johnston,  and  Miss  Susie  Ful- 
ghum. 

All  members  of  the  Board  were  in  attendance  except  Miss 
Hattie  Parrott,  who,  because  of  illness,  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Meeting  with  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  State  Superintendent 
Joyner,  were  W.  H.  Pittman,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  IIST.  W.  Walker,  Inspector  of  High  Schools, 
who  were  members  of  the  former  Board  of  Examiners,  which 
was  automatically  abolished  by  the  act  creating  the  present 
Board.  The  new  Board  will  not  formally  take  up  its  duties 
until  June  1st.  This  preliminary  meeting  was  called  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  who  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Board, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  a  number  of  matters  demand- 
ing immediate  attention.  After  the  preliminaries  the  Board 
proceeded  at  once  to  business  and  passed  resolutions  embodying 
the  following  provisions  regarding  the  extension  of  certificates 
that  expire  in  1917,  and  the  issuance  of  preliminary  certificates 
for  county  and  city  superintendents  and  city  school  teachers : 

1.  High  School  Teachers  Certificates:  All  high  school  teach- 
ers' certificates  expiring  in  1917  may  be  renewed  in  accordance 
with  the  published  rules  and  regulations  of  the  former  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

2.  Five-Year  State  Certificates:  All  five-year  State  elemen- 
tary school  certificates  expiring  in  1917  may  be  renewed  in 
accordance  with  the  published  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
former  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
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3.  First-Grade  County  Certificates:  First-grade  county  cer- 
tificates expiring  in  1917,  may  be  extended  to  June  30,  1918, 
provided  tlie  conditions  heretofore  required  for  the  renewal  of 
such  certificates  have  been  complied  with.  But  such  extension 
of  a  first-grade  county  certificate  will  be  made  only  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in 
which  the  certificate  was  issued  or  approved  and  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  superintendent  in  which  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  may  be  employed  to  teach  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1918.  And  when  a  first-grade  county  certificate  is  so  ap- 
proved and  thus  extended,  it  shall  for  the  time  of  its  extension 
be  valid  only  in  the  county  in  which  the  original  certificate  was 
issued  or  approved  and  in  the  county  in  which  the  holder  of 
such  certificate  teaches. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  issuing  State-wide  first-grade  cer- 
tificates to  all  teachers  who  may  qualify  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors governing  the  issuance  of  such  certificates.  These  rules 
and  regulations  will  be  formulated  and  published  about  June 
first. 

4.  Superintendents'  Certificates:  To  city  superintendents, 
county  superintendents,  and  assistant  superintendents  who  were 
in  service  March  5,  1917,  the  Board  will  issue  temporary  certifi- 
cates for  a  period  of  two  years;  that  is,  from  July  1,  1917,  to 
June  30,  1919. 

Provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  issuance  of  permanent 
certificates  to  such  superintendents  as  are  qualified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  for  such  certificates,  which  will  be 
published  about  June  1st. 

5.  Certificates  for  Grade  Teachers  in  City  Schools:  Tempo- 
rary certificates,  valid  until  June  30,  1918,  will  be  issued  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  to  teachers  in  char- 
tered schools.  The  grade  of  certificates  in  each  case  will  be 
determined  by  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  as 
provided  for  in  section  3  of  the  act  creating  the  Board.  To 
teachers  in  city  schools  who  are  qualified  to  meet  the  Board's 
requirements,  permanent  certificates  will  be  issued  just  as  fast 
as  their  records  can  be  examined  and  passed  upon  after  the 
Board  takes  up  its  regular  duties  on  June  1st. 
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Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  city  superintendent  in  any 
city  school  in  which  teachers  from  this  State  or  from  other 
states  may  be  employed  to  teach,  the  Board  will  issue  temporary 
certificates  of  the  grade  recommended,  valid  until  June  30,  1918. 

Before  authorizing  the  issuance  of  any  permanent  certificates 
the  Board  will  require  each  applicant  to  file  with  its  secretary 
a  formal  application  for  the  grade  and  class  of  certificate  de- 
sired, which  application  shall  contain  a  certified  statement  as 
to  the  applicant's  qualifications,  preparation,  professional  train- 
ing and  teaching  experience. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  on  May  12th,  at  which  time  it 
will  announce  its  schedule  of  institutes  for  the  summer  and  will 
call  into  conference  a  representative  from  each  of  the  teacher- 
training  schools  and  from  each  of  the  departments  of  education 
in  the  several  institutions  of  the  State. 


Educational  Legislation  Passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1917 

A  thirty-two  page  pamphlet  containing  the  more  important 
school  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1917,  has  been  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  bulletin 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  anyone  desiring  to  receive  it.  The 
captions  of  the  laws  it  contains  are  as  follows : 

An  act  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors. 

Omnibus  bill. 

An  act  to  appoint  members  of  the  county  boards  of  education. 

An  act  to  create  a  State  Educational  Commission. 

An  act  to  increase  the  annual  State  appropriation  for  public  high 
schools. 

An  act  for  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  illiteracy  in  North 
Carolina. 

An  act  to  increase  the  age  limit  of  compulsory  attendance  from 
12  to  14  years. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  Agriculture,  Manual  Train- 
ing, and  Home  Economics  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children 
at  regular  intervals. 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  55  of  the  Laws  of  1915,  relative  to  bond 
issues  for  school  buildings. 

An  act  providing  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  county  boards 
of  education. 
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An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  chapter  525,  Public  Laws  of  1909. 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  levying  of  special  taxes  in  cities  and 

towns,  and  to  amend  section  4115  of  the  Revisal  of  1905. 
An  act  to  improve  the  social  and  educational  conditions  of  rural 

communities. 
An  act  to  permit  high  school  pupils  to  attend  the  public  high 

schools  of  adjoining  counties. 
An  act  to  amend  chapter  33,  Public  Laws  1913,  as  amended  1915, 

relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the  equalizing  fund. 
An  act  amendatory  to  chapter  88  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1913,  with 

reference  to  tax  levy,  providing  for  six  months  school  term. 
An  act  to  authorize  governing  bodies  of  towns  and  cities  to  issue, 

upon  approval  of  a  vote  of  the  people,  bonds  for  purchasing 

sites,  erecting  buildings  etc. 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  graded  school  districts 

in  incorporated  towns. 


Accredited  Schools 

Bulletin  No.  4,  of  the  Southern  Commission  on  Accredited 
Schools  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Secretary,  Prof.  B.  W. 
Torreyson,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  This  bulletin  contains  the  list 
of  schools  of  secondary  grade  now  accredited  by  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
There  are  in  the  thirteen  Southern  States,  348  schools  accredited 
to  the  Association.  North  Carolina's  list  of  accredited  schools 
now  numbers  26.  Eight  of  these,  indicated  by  the  asterisk  (*) 
in  the  list  below,  were  accepted  for  accredited  relations  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  held  in  Durham,  N".  C,  ISTo- 
vember  15-17,  1916.  The  entire  list  of  !N^orth  Carolina  schools 
now  accredited  follows : 

Asheville:  Elizabeth  City: 

High    School  High  School 

Asheville  School  piat  Rock: 

Bingham  School  Fleet  School 

St  Genevieve's  Academy  Goldsboro: 

Chapel  Hill:  High  School 

*High  School  Render sonville: 
Charlotte: 

High  School 

Horner  Military  School 

*High'  School  Laurinburg: 

Durham:  *High  School 

High  School  Mars  Hill: 

Trinity  Park  School  *Mars   Hill   College 


*Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys 
Hendersonville : 
Fassifern  School 
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Oak  Ridge:  Warrenton: 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  Warrenton  High  School 

Raleigh:  Wilmington: 

High  School  H^Sh  School 

Wilson: 

Rocky  Mount:  ^^.^^  S^j^^^l 

*High  School  Winston-Salem: 

Rutherfordton:  High    School 

*Westminister  School  Salem  Academy- 


How  to  Sell  School  Bonds 

The  law  requires  that  all  school  bonds  shall  be  advertised. 
The  date  set  for  the  sale  must  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of 
the  county  and  the  first  publication  must  be  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  sale.  One  publication  is  sufficient,  but  it  must  be  in 
a  paper  of  the  county  published  thirty  days  previous  to  the  sale. 
Four  weeks'  publication,  or  twenty-nine  days,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient. The  law  does  not  require  publication  in  any  paper  out- 
side of  the  county,  and  such  publication  will  not  comply  with 
the  law.  A  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  advertisement 
should  be  sent  to  the  Manufactuers'  Record  in  Baltimore,  and 
to  the  Bond  Buyer  in  JSTew  York,  and  they  will  make  mention 
of  it  without  charge.  The  advertisement  should  be  substantially 
as  follows : 

NOTICE  OF  BOND  SALE. 
Smith  High  School  District  20-year  Bonds,  $10,000, 
6^,  will  be  sold  by  the  County  Board  of  Education 
at  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  at  noon,  Thursday,  May  24.  Offers 
must  be  submitted  by  sealed  bids,  each  accompanied  by 
a  certified  check  for  ,$100,  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 
The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids, 
and  the  terms  of  this  advertisement  will  be  strictly 
complied  with.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  bond 
district  is  $285,000.  Total  debt,  including  this  issue, 
$10,000 ;  population,  800.  Address  J.  V.  Smith,  Clerk, 
Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

[The  foregoing  statement  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Editor 
of  this  Bulletin  by  Mr.  Bruce  Craven,  Attorney  at  Law,  Trinity, 
N.  C.  Mr.  Craven  was  for  years  one  of  the  prominent  school  men 
of  the  State,  and  is  now  an  active  lawyer  and  attorney  for  a  firm 
that  makes  a  speciality  of  buying  school  bonds.  He  will  be  glad  to 
answer  personally  any  inquiries  on  the  subject. — Editor.] 
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Changing  Principals 

More  than  200  State  high  schools  are  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  current  term.  More  than  600  com- 
mitteemen are  now  busy  or  should  be  getting  busy  with  their 
plans  for  the  work  of  these  schools  for  next  year.  Each  little 
group  of  three  committeemen  within  this  larger  group  of  more 
than  600  is  a  board  of  strategy  directing  their  community's 
compaign  against  illiteracy  and  ignorance,  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  its  boys  and  girls. 

Ten  years  ago  these  rural  high  schools  were  not  here  in  North 
Carolina,  but  they  are  here  today  with  more  than  200  princi- 
pals, with  more  than  450  teachers,  and  with  more  than  10,000 
pupils.  Our  600  high  school  committeemen  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility on  their  hands  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
schools  is  almost  entirely  with  them.  They  will  either  elect  or 
reject  the  present  principal. 

KETARDIXG    PROGRESS 

The  growth  of  our  high  schools  is  just  about  the  biggest  thing 
connected  with  the  educational  awakening  of  North  Carolina 
these  last  few  years.  The  one  great  drawback  has  been  the  fre- 
quent and  unwise  change  of  teachers  and  principals.  Statistics 
for  100  schools  established  in  1907  show  that  during  the  first 
eight  years  80  of  these  high  schools  had  at  least  four  different 
principals  each !  Of  these  80  schools,  24  had  five  different  prin- 
cipals apiece  in  the  period  of  eight  years;  19  schools  had  six 
principals  apiece  and  10  schools  had  seven  principals  apiece  in 
the  eight  years. 

For  these  frequent  changes  the  blame  may  rest  uj)on  the 
teacher,  the  patrons,  or  the  committee ;  but  no  matter  where  the 
blame  lies,  changes  occur;  power,  efficiency,  and  progress  are 
lost,  and  the  children  are  the  sufferers. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  election  of  teachers  in  your 
school  this  year?     Think  about  it! — University  News-Letter. 


Waynesville  Higli  School  Wins  State-wide  Debate 

On  Friday  night,  April  20th,  Messrs.  Vinson  Smathers  and 
Roy  Francis,  representing  the  Waynesville  High  School,  won 
the  debate  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup 
offered  by  the  High  School  debating  Union  at  the  University 
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of  I^orth  Carolina.  Misses  Gladys  Andrews  and  Emma  Lind- 
say conferred  upon  Mount  Olive  the  high  honor  of  opposing  the 
winners,  before  a  great  audience  of  a  thousand  people  in  Me- 
morial Hall  on  the  University  campus.  In  the  final  debate 
Waynesville  upheld  the  affirmative  and  Mount  Olive  defended 
the  negative  of  the  query:  "Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  own  and  operate  the  Railways." 

This  year  325  high  schools  in  92  counties  have  reached  a  total 
audience  of  100,000  people  in  l!^orth  Carolina  in  debates. 

Eighty-seven  schools  won  out  in  the  preliminary  debates,  and 
74  sent  teams  to  the  University  for  the  final  try-out  for  honors. 

The  following  87  schools  won  both  debates  over  their  oppon- 
ents in  the  triangular  debates : 

Almond,  Asheville,  Atkinson,  Atlantic,  Aurora,  Bain  Acad- 
emy, Benson,  Boiling  Springs,  Bladenboro,  Bryson  City,  Char- 
lotte, Clemmons,  Candler,  Calypso,  Columbus,  Cedar  Grove, 
Cleveland,  Clyde,  Columbia,  Dixie,  East  Bend,  East  Spencer, 
Elm  City,  Edenton,  Elise,  Enfield,  Eranklinton,  Falcon,  Falling 
Creek,  Godwin,  Graham,  Greenville,  Grifton,  Glade  Valley, 
Gatesville,  Holly  Springs,  Huntersville,  Indian  Trail,  Jackson, 
Jamestown,  Jacksonville,  Jefferson,  Knap  of  Heeds,  Laurin- 
burg,  Leaksville,  Lenoir,  Leicester,  Lillington,  Lucama,  Lumber 
Bridge,  Mooresville,  Mount  Holly,  Marshville,  Mount  Airy, 
Mount  Olive,  Manteo,  Mars  Hill,  Oak  Hill,  Olney,  Patrick 
Henry,  Pleasant  Garden,  Pinnacle,  Sparta,  Sladesville,  Sand 
Hill,  Statesville,  Selma,  Spring  Hill,  Snead's  Grove,  South  Buf- 
falo, Salemburg,  Sylvan,  South  Fork,  Tarboro,  Townsville, 
Thomasville,  Troy,  Waynesville,  "Winston-Salem,  "Wendell, 
Wadesboro,  Wilmington,  Washington  Institute,  Winecoff, 
Yanceyville,  East  Durham. 

A  list  of  the  winners  follows : 

1913 

Grady  Bowman  and  S,  C.  Hodgin 

Representing  the  Pleasant  Garden  High  School 

1914 

Charles  Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton 
Representing  the  Winston-Salem  High  School 
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1915 

Misses  Lalla  Eookh  rieming  and  Ethel  Gardner 

Representing  the  Wilson  High  School 

1916 
Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and  Boyd  Harden 
Representing  the  Graham  High  School 

1917 

Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis 

Representing  the  Waynesville  High  School 


MisceUaneons  Notes 

Dr.  A.  Raymond  Smith  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
Atlantic  Christian  College  on  March  23d. 

The  Baptists  of  Stanly  County  have  decided  to  build  an  asso- 
eiational  school  to  cost  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Mount  Airy  dedicated  its  new  $20,000  high  school  building 
November  24,  1916. 

On  January  7th  the  town  of  Hoffman,  in  Richmond  County, 
voted  $12,000  in  bonds  for  a  new  high  school  building. 

Superintendent  C.  M.  Dickson,  of  Ashe  County,  reports  that 
the  County  Board  of  Education  has  taken  over  the  property  of 
the  Baptist  High  School  at  West  Jefferson,  with  a  view  of  con- 
verting this  institution  into  a  public  high  school. 

The  town  of  Creswell,  in  Washington  County,  has  recently 
voted  $15,000  in  bonds  for  a  new  high  school  building. 

Superintendent  C.  W.  Massey,  of  Durham  County,  reports 
that  Mr.  W.  W.  Fuller,  of  Briar  Cliff  Manor,  New  York,  re- 
cently made  a  donation  of  $1,000  to  the  Lowe's  Grove  High 
School  for  general  improvements.  Mr.  Fuller  once  lived  in 
Durham  and  was  one  of  its  leading  attorneys.  Superintendent 
Massey  also  reports  that  Mr.  K.  R.  Smith,  of  New  York,  has 
given  another  $1,000  to  this  school.  These  two  donations  will 
be  spent  in  improving  the  school  farm. 

On  February  10th  the  Knap  of  Reeds  Community  in  Gran- 
ville voted  $6,000  for  a  new  high  school  building. 
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The  Bonlee  School  in  Chatham  County  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  will  be  converted 
into  a  public  high  school  for  the  western  part  of  Chatham. 

Bladenboro  in  Bladen  County  recently  voted  $20,000  in  bonds 
for  a  new  high  school  building. 

Moss  Hill  in  Lenoir  County,  voted  on  March  3d,  $7,000  in 
bonds  for  a  new  school  building.  Lenoir  County's  third  public 
high  school  to  receive  State  aid  will  probably  be  established  at 
this  point. 

On  April  10th  Mars  Hill  in  Bertie  County  voted  $5,500  in 
bonds  for  a  new  high  school  building.  The  new  building  will 
cost  $8,000. 

Grifton  in  Pitt  County  has  just  completed  a  new  $25,000 
building.  Pitt  County's  third  public  high  school  to  receive  State 
aid  will  be  established  at  this  point. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  Buncombe  County  re- 
cently let  the  contract  for  a  new  high  school  building  for  West 
Buncombe.  This  school  was  formerly  known  as  the  Mount 
Carmel  High  School.  Three  districts  were  consolidated  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  West  Buncombe.  The  new  building 
will  cost  equipped,  from  $15,000  to  $18,000. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Teachers  of  Home  Economics 
was  held  at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  April  13th 
and  14th.  A  full  account  of  this  meeting  will  appear  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Bulletin". 

On  April  13th  and  14th  the  first  State  Conference  of  Mathe- 
matics Teachers  was  held  at  Greensboro.  This  conference  was 
called  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Eankin,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Lasley,  Jr., 
instructors  in  mathematics  in  the  University  of  l^orth  Carolina. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  conference  will  appear  in  our  July 
number. 

The  old  Unionville  High  School  Building  in  Union  County 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January.  Plans  have  been  made  to 
erect  in  its  place  a  modern  high  school  building  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term. 
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The  dormitory  of  the  Bahama  High  School  in  Durham 
County  was  burned  in  January. 

The  Knap  of  Reeds  High.  School  Building  in  Granville 
County  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  February  12th — two  days 
after  this  district  had  voted  bonds  for  a  new  building. 

A  new  high  school  building  to  cost  $28,000  is  under  construc- 
tion at  Raeford. 

Miss  Lura  Scott,  Principal  of  the  Farmer  High  School  in 
Randolph  County,  writes : 

"In  the  High  School  Bulletin  you  have  published  the  records 
of  some  pupils'  attendance.  Farmer  High  School  has  two  to  equal 
or  surpass  the  ones  printed.  There  are  two  girls  here  who  have 
not  missed  a  day  or  been  tardy  in  ten  and  one-half  years.  If  they 
finish  this  year,  it  will  make  eleven  full  years  for  each.  Miss  Ethel 
Kearas  will  finish  the  eleventh,  and  Miss  Lucile  Kearns  the  tenth. 
The  first  named  made  a  grade  each  year  and  is  above  the  average, 
pupil.  Last  named  is  an  excellent  pupil,  but  remained  in  one  grade 
two  years." 

The  basketball  team  of  the  Winston-Salem  High  School  won 
the  State  Championship  over  the  Durham  High  School  team 
by  the  score  of  39  to  20.  The  final  game  was  played  at  Chapel 
Hill  on  the  evening  of  March  9. 

After  spending  thirty  years  in  its  old  quarters  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  last  autumn  moved 
to  Homewood,  its  new  123-acre  site  in  the  northern  part  of 
Baltimore. 
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The  Athenian  Oath 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this  our  city  hg  ang  act  of  cowardice  or 
dishonest'/.  We  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city.  We  will 
revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and  rever- 
ence in  others.  We  will,  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of  duty. 
We  will  transmit  this  city  to  those  who  come  after  us,  greater,  better,  and  more 
beautiful   than  it  was   transmitted  to   us. 


JULY,  1917 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Democracy  and  Edacation  After  the  War 

Today  tlie  thoughts  of  America  are  centered  in  the  great 
world  war  and  its  outcome.  The  solution  of  every  important 
problem  that  confronts  us  is  approached  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  war's  bearing  upon  it.  Issues  that  but  yesterday 
were  superficially  and  hastily  passed  upon  from  an  individual- 
istic and  independent  point  of  view,  and  without  regard  to 
their  bearing  upon  other  individuals,  or  States,  or  nations 
than  those  passing  judgment  upon  them,  and  thus  accepting 
them  or  rejecting  them  as  a  basis  of  action,  are  today,  as  never 
before  in  all  our  history,  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  light  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  common  good.  Many  old  and  well  in- 
trenched individualistic  notions  and  ideas  have  been  broken 
up  and  abandoned  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  national  progress, 
national  efficiency,  national  success.  In  the  brief  span  of  a 
few  months  of  war  we  have  advanced  further  in  our  thinking 
and  acting  regarding  matters  that  concern  our  common  welfare 
than  we  had  advanced  before  in  a  generation  of  peace.  And 
one  fine  thing  about  it  all  is,  that  in  this  brief  period  of  un- 
precedented transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new,  we  have 
realized,  under  a  terrible  stimulus,  to  be  sure,  our  larger  com- 
munity. State,  and  national  relationships,  and  have  been  will- 
ing to  yield — willing  to  make  the  sacrifices.  America  will  never 
return  to  the  old  Avays  of  thinking  and  acting  about  matters 
concerning  the  public  welfare.     They  are  gone  forever! 

Established  customs  in  wasteful  private  living,  in  govern- 
ment, in  industry,  and  in  commerce  have  been  given  up  because 
the  public  welfare  demanded  it.  The  economic  foundations 
supporting  many  of  our  established  institutions  and  practices 
have  been  disturbed  and  thrown  out  of  adjustment.  New  ad- 
justments, resulting  in  less  waste  and  greater  efficiency,  are 
fast  taking  place.     Now  that  we  have  decided  that  the  world 
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shall  be  made  safe  for  democracy,  we  must  go  on  and  on  witli 
the  unfinished  constructive  work,  in  the  words  of  President 
Graham,  of  making  democracy  worthy  of  the  sacrifice. 

Even  before  the  great  upheavel  subsides  there  is  bound  to 
come  in  American  life  a  compelling  demand  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  all  institutions,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  whose 
function  it  is  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  a  democratic  society. 
There  is  sure  to  come  a  period  of  reexamination  and  testing. 
It  has  already  set  in,  and  it  will  continue.  The  work  an  in- 
stitution is  to  perform  will  be  better  understood,  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  it  performs  its  function  will  determine  its 
support.  There  will  be  a  quickening  and  deepening  of  com- 
munity. State,  and  national  life,  for  we  shall  understand,  as 
we  have  not  before  understood,  our  common  relationships.  The 
uniting,  cementing  influences  are  already  at  work. 

The  lessons  we  are  learning  to  apply  in  government,  in  in- 
dustry, in  commerce,  and  in  private  life  will  in  due  time  be 
carried  over  and  applied  in  the  field  of  education.  Institu- 
tions that  are  functioning  efficiently  in  community.  State,  and 
national  life  will  survive  and  flourish;  those  that  are  not  will 
be  readjusted  and  redirected,  or  they  will  perish.  There  will 
not  much  longer  be  a  place  for  institutions  that  are  not  serving 
a  useful  purpose  and  functioning  efficiently.  Waste  will  be 
eliminated,  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  our  educational  sys- 
tems as  well  as  in  our  industries.  The  schools — higher  and 
lower — that  a  democracy  needs  will  be  provided  for  and  given 
the  support  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  work 
efficiently.  In  a  word,  there  is  sure  to  come  in  the  States  that 
are  now  backward  in  their  educational  endeavors  a  reexamina- 
tion, and,  in  many  cases,  a  reorganization  of  their  educational 
systems  and  institutions.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  States 
that  must  set  itself  to  this  task.  And  when  the  job  is  under- 
taken, as  it  must  be,  this  world  point  of  view  from  which  we 
are  rapidly  becoming  accustomed  to  look  at  public  questions 
will  force  us  to  apply  in  our  educational  system  standards  that 
are  sound,  judged  from  this  same  point  of  view. 

The  democratic  conception  of  education  which  we  profess 
to  cherish  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  whole  man — physical, 
moral,   intellectual,   spiritual;   it   is  broad  enough   to   include 
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every  man — rich  and  poor,  liigh  and  low,  black  and  white; 
it  is  broad  enough  to  include  all  the  cultural  and  vocational 
needs  of  the  individual  and  all  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  society;  it  is,  in  a  word,  as  comprehensive  as  life  itself;  for, 
if  a  man's  education  is  for  any  useful  purpose,  it  is  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  life  and  to  develop  it  to  its  fullest  possibilities. 
Any  conception  of  education  that  is  less  broad,  less  compre- 
hensive, is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  democratic.  To  establish 
and  to  maintain  such  a  system  of  education  as  is  here  implied 
would  require  a  large  investment,  to  be  sure,  so  large  that  we 
have  not  yet  been  willing  to  make  it,  if  indeed  we  have  re- 
garded expenditures  for  educational  purposes  as  an  investment. 
But  tomorrow  the  State  that  fails  to  regard  its  educational  sys- 
tem as  its  greatest  business  enterprise  and  the  one  that  will 
yield  the  largest  return  on  the  capital  invested  will  be  that 
State  which  deliberately  refuses  to  profit  from  the  terrible  ex- 
periences of  the  world  cataclysm. 

Out  of  this  war,  unless  it  comes  to  an  end  abruptly  and 
quickly,  will  come  a  new  democracy  and  a  new  educational  sys- 
tem— a  democracy  not  so  obsessed  by  the  mania  for  quick  re- 
turns as  to  forget  the  necessity  for  long-term  investments  in 
education,  and  a  system  of  public  education  that  is  at  once 
democratic,  rational,  efficient,  complete.  The  next  decade  or 
two  immediately  following  the  war  will  probably  witness  the 
most  remarkable  development  and  readjustment  of  educational 
institutions  and  systems  yet  seen  on  this  continent. 


Paternalism  or  Democracy  in  Education? 

There  are  abroad  in  our  land  two  distinct  schools  of  thought 
regarding  matters  of  school  administration.  For  the  purpose 
of  contrast  we  will  call  them  the  paternalistic  and  the  demo- 
cratic. Which  shall  prevail  is  a  matter  of  greater  consequence 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Both  are  striving  for  supremacy; 
and,  at  present,  there  is  an  odd  mixture  of  the  two  in  our  school 
practice  that  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  our  educa- 
tional history. 
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The  one  would  prescribe  everything  from  the  program  of 
study,  including  a  single  list  of  text-books,  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  the  daily  schedule;  the  other  would  suggest  by  holding 
up  good  models  and  stimulating  examples.  The  one  would 
make  a  fetish  of  uniformity  regardless  of  varied  and  varying 
individual  needs  or  community  conditions;  the  other  would 
take  counsel  of  these  needs  and  conditions  and  provide  for 
flexibility  in  curricula,  in  text-books,  in  programs  and  schedules. 
The  one  would  formulate  and  control  on  a  dead  level ;  the  other 
would  stimulate  and  encourage  to  higher  levels.  The  one  would 
stifle  individual  and  community  initiative;  the  other  would  en- 
courage them.  The  one,  unintentionally,  perhaps,  but  just  as  ef- 
fectively, nevertheless,  would  rob  the  worker  in  the  system  of 
spontaneity  and  freedom  and  make  a  drudge  or  a  machine  of 
him ;  the  other  would  encourage  his  development  in  these  two  di- 
rections and  make  of  him  a  free  man.  The  one  would  rely  upon 
the  letter,  that  killeth;  the  other,  upon  the  spirit,  that  maketh 
alive.  In  the  one  system  the  basis  of  all  action  and  effort  is 
authority  backed  by  the  legal  statute;  in  the  other,  intelligence 
supported,  to  be  sure,  by  the  legal  statute,  but  backed  by  a  sense 
of  justice  and  good  business. 

The  paternalistic  system  may  be  compared  to  an  inland 
canal;  the  democratic,  to  the  open  sea.  In  the  one,  life  and 
work  are  narrow,  confined,  monotonous;  in  the  other,  they  are 
varied,  free,  and  inspired  by  the  constant  challenge  of  sea,  and 
wind,  and  cloud — a  challenge  that  carries  with  it  a  willingness 
to  do  and  an  eagerness  to  achieve !  Watch  for  these  two  points 
of  view  in  educational  writings  and  addresses.  They  are  wont 
to  manifest  themselves  in  divers  ways,  and  one  of  them,  at 
times,  in  unexpected  places. 


The  High  School  Journal 

The  October  number  of  this  Bulletin  will  be  the  final  one 
of  this  series.  As  announced  last  spring,  the  Bulletin  will 
this  fall  change  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  publication,  and 
it  will  be  put  upon  a  subscription  basis.  Plans  to  this  end  are 
now  maturing.  The  name,  too,  will  likely  be  changed  to  The 
High  School  Journal.    The  first  issue  of  the  enlarged  monthly 
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publication  will  go  out  under  date  of  January  1,  1918,  though 
a  preliminary  number  will  be  issued  this  fall.  Any  reader  of 
the  Bulletin  who  wishes  to  receive  the  monthly  publication 
will  please  sign  the  subscription  card  accompanying  this  issue 
and  return  at  once.  More  definite  announcement  of  the  new 
publication  will  appear  in  our  October  number. 


High  School  Eecmits 

l^ever  was  our  attention  more  sharply  directed  to  the  con- 
servation of  our  resources  than  at  this  time.  On  every  hand  and 
from  every  quarter  we  are  admonished  to  eliminate  waste,  to 
save  every  iota  of  surplus,  and  to  make  the  most  of  every  re- 
source we  have.  To  teachers  this  is  no  new  doctrine.  They 
have  had  to  practice  it  in  order  to  make  buckle  and  tongue 
meet. 

The  most  important  resources  of  a  community  are  its  human 
resources.  To  neglect  these  at  a  time  like  this  is  a  crime.  Boys 
and  girls  must  be  kept  in  school  and  college  if  our  human  re- 
sources are  to  be  conserved.  Every  high  school  principal  should 
see  to  it  that  every  young  man  and  woman  of  his  county  pre- 
pared to  enter  high  school  should  be  urged  to  do  so  now. 

Principal  Fred  Morrison  of  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School 
has  sent  out  the  following  letter  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  Orange 
County  who  graduated  from  the  elementary  schools  last  spring. 
It  will  have  telling  effect  upon  the  high  school  attendance  in 
Orange  County.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  every  high  school 
principal  to  follow  Mr.  Morrison's  example  in  this  respect. 
His  letter  follows : 

Your  name  has  been  given  me  by  Superintendent  Lockhart  as  one 
of  the  seventh  grade  graduates  of  the  county  schools,  and  I  am  writ- 
ing to  interest  you  in  entering  the  high  school  this  winter. 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  is  trained.  The  value  of  a 
thorough  education  has  always  been  very  great.  The  biggest  and 
the  best  men  of  our  country  are  in  the  main  men  who  have  studied 
and  worked  for  an  education— and  who  got  it.  A  trained  man,  or 
educated  man,  has  never  had  the  opportunities  in  the  past  that  he 
will  have  in  the  next  generation,  however,  because  a  great  part  of 
the  world  has  been  destroyed  and  it  will  require  trained  men  to  re- 
build it.    The  President  of  our  University,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
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many  others  of  our  leaders  have  within  the  past  few  months  urged 
young  men  and  young  women  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  tasks 
ahead.  If  you  have  the  opportunity,  or  can  make  it,  you  should  hy  all 
means  attend  high  school  this  winter. 

As  you  probably  know,  there  are  two  State  high  schools  in  Orange 
County — one  at  Hillsboro  and  one  at  Chapel  Hill,  both  of  which 
are  open  free  of  charge  to  all  pupils  of  Orange  County  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  are  prepared  to  enter  them.  Both  open  Monday, 
September  10,  and  both  offer  excellent  courses  of  study.  The  Chapel 
Hill  High  School  offers  a  four-year  course  that  admits  to  the  Uni- 
versity or  to  any  of  the  state  colleges.  In  addition,  it  offers  a  standard 
course  in  Home  Economics — scientific  cooking  and  sewing.  This 
year  it  hopes  to  offer,  if  there  is  sufficient  request  for  it,  a  business 
course  in  the  upper  grades. 

If  you  are  interested  in  entering  high  school  here,  you  can  get  a 
room  and  board  in  Chapel  Hill  at  reasonable  rates. 

Won't  you  seriously  think  over  this  question  of  "What  am  I 
going  to  do  about  my  education?"  Won't  you  talk  with  your  father 
and  mother  about  it?  Won't  you,  if  you  believe  you  can  better  your 
chances  of  making  good  in  life  by  getting  a  high  school  education, 
determine  to  get  that  education?  and  Won't  you  do  it  now? 
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THE  WAR-TIME  DUTY  OF  TEACHERS* 

Edward  K.  Graham 

President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

I  feel  the  need  of  mobilizing  (if  I  may  conscript  a  sadly 
overworked  word)  educational  ideas  and  workers,  because  I 
feel  tliat  the  immediate  future  of  education,  as  Mathew  Arnold 
said  of  culture,  "is  not  only  immense,"  but  supreme,  not  only 
in  our  own  State  but  in  the  JSTation  and  world  at  large,  and 
that  it  therefore  greatly  needs  to  get  clear  its  own  intents  and 
ideals  and  to  form  a  confident  concept  of  its  mission  in  the  great 
days  ahead  of  us. 

I  can  do  little  more  in  the  few  moments  I  shall  allow  myself 
than  sketch  out  an  outline  of  what  I  mean  by  this  extraordinary 
statement. 

To  say  that  there  is  any  practical  hope  of  any  sort  of  unify- 
ing of  educational  aims,  and  that  these  days  or  those  ahead 
of  us  are  great  days  for  education  or  any  other  constructive 
force,  or  that  the  world  is  interested  in  any  wholesome  ideal  at 
a  time  when  its  chief  concern  is  an  orgy  of  death  and  apparent 
damnation,  may  well  seem  both  extraordinary  and  idiotic. 
Bishop  Brent  remarked  the  other  day  that  this  generation  would 
not  know  another  happy  hour,  and  a  leading  military  man,  ad- 
dressing a  group  of  the  first  500,000  young  men  preparing  to 
go  over,  told  them  that  they  had  as  an  average  exactly  18  months 
to  live.  At  such  a  time  the  teacher  is  likely  to  feel  negligible 
and  of  no  account  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others:  to  have  a 
sense  of  being  an  amiable  old  gentleman  conducting  a  prayer- 
meeting  while  a  lynching  party  is  in  full  swing  just  around  the 
corner. 

And  even  before  and  entirely  aside  from  this  annihilating 
thrust  of  the  war,  our  schools  and  our  profession  have  been 
in  a  sadly  confused,  discouraged,  and  disappointed  mood.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  are  a  failure,  and  that  our  whole  system 
should  be  scrapped.  For  one  of  many  things,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered and  admitted  that  the  dead  languages  have  for  years 
hung  about  the  neck  of  curricula  like  the  albatross,  and  that 
the  vocational  substitutes  offered  as  a  complete  antidote  have 


*An  address  delivered  before  the  University  Summer  School,  June  15,   1917. 
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brought  only  the  momentary  relief  of  novelty — a  flicker  of  arti- 
ficial respiration.  Furthermore,  the  once  plain  line  between 
those  who  go  to  school  and  those  who  do  not  (I  am  partly  quot- 
ing) has  been  wiped  out  by  correspondence  courses,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
classes,  chautauquas,  woman's  clubs,  and  a  hundred  like  agen- 
cies ;  the  teacher  who  taught  certain  subjects  with  certainty  isn't 
certain  about  any  subject,  and  having  sent  Johnnie  home  to 
get  sanitary  under  the  laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
Susie  to  the  dentist,  and  Jimmie  to  the  oculist,  and  Mary  to  an 
authority  on  Pediatrics,  and  having  separated  the  defectives, 
morons  and  hyper-morons,  and  classified  the  exceptionals, 
filled  out  the  Junior  Red  Cross  blanks,  lined  up  the  Boy  Scouts, 
answered  questionnaires  on  the  amount  of  arithmetic  necessary 
to  meet  the  social  demands  of  the  community,  and  whether  pro- 
longed study  of  grammar  yields  capacity  in  the  functional  use 
of  grammer  in  translation — having  done  all  this  and  more,  the 
teacher  may  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  school  in  any  definite  professional  sense,  and  whether 
education  has  gone  out  of  its  old  specialty  of  answering  ques- 
tions into  the  new  one  of  asking  them,  and  the  pupils,  instead 
of  being  receptacles  to  be  filled  for  their  own  and  the  teacher's 
glory,  are  after  all  only  vessels  to  be  emptied  for  the  observation 
of  somebody  else. 

I  am  more  concerned  at  the  moment  with  the  important  ques- 
tion that  these  confusions  and  many  others  arouse,  not  with  at- 
tempting'a  dogmatic  answer  to  such  vital  factors  in  our  present 
problem  as  whether  we  should  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  or  go  in 
wholly  and  absolutely  for  what  Mr.  Flexner  calls  the  modern 
school.  My  own  view  is,  if  you  care  to  know  it,  that  the  classics 
are  classics — no  more  and  no  less,  that  they,  therefore,  have 
life  values,  and  so  will  always  be  a  part  of  education,  in  so  far 
as  we  teachers  can  make  vivid  their  vital  values;  and  that  vo- 
cational training  has  justly  won  its  place  in  the  jealous  little 
circle  of  the  educational  family,  precisely  as  the  worker  has 
won  his  place  in  the  world  of  men;  and  that  it  will  maintain 
it  in  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  can  make  good  on  its  vital 
values. 

I  am  not  concerned  now  Avith  this  conflict.  It  is  an  apparent 
cross-roads  that  we've  naturally  come  to,  and  that  is  quite  nat- 
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urally  confusing  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  public.  We  should 
like  to  have  it  settled  and  fixed,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
with  mathematical  nicety  what  we  are  to  teach,  by  what  method, 
and  what  is  the  precise  result  we  should  expect. 

Happily  for  us,  this  isn't  the  way  God  planned  His  universe, 
and  His  scheme  of  growth  for  a  great  profession,  however 
human  it  may  be  to  wish  that  He  had.  "We  expect  to  find  the 
young  life  we  teach  and  the  young  world  we  live  in  as  fixed  as 
a  table  of  logarithms,  and  we  find  them  as  exquisitely  changeful 
as  the  face  of  an  April  day;  we  hope  to  analyze  life  like  a  fos- 
sil, and  we  find  in  the  sensitive  heart  of  its  mystery  the  elusive 
beauty  of  the  lily  of  the  field;  we  hope  to  find  in  our  job  at 
least  the  patient  satisfaction  of  a  completed  task,  and  we  are 
faced  with  an  ever  raw  product  whose  crowning  glory  is  its 
imperfection. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  this  obvious  and  simple  and 
very  wonderful  fact :  that  the  confusions  of  the  profession  we 
are  following  are  the  confusions  of  life,  and  that  strange  uncon- 
querable thing  we  call  growth;  and  that  the  inspiration  and 
glory  of  our  profession  are  precisely  in  this  great  fact. 

We  have  somehow  to  get  a  firm  grasp  on  that,  however  large 
and  vague  it  may  seem,  and  understand  the  infinite  significance 
of  it  for  us  as  teachers.  For  education  is  following  and  leading 
this  great  life  force  in  the  world  as  it  steadily  seeks  to  find  its 
whole,  complete,  and  more  abundant  life.  Education  is  annex- 
ing and  digesting  new  territory,  mastering  obstacles  by  the  way, 
suffering  necessary  delays,  meanwhile,  just  as  the  world  has 
grown  and  unified  itself  from  the  days  when  it  was  a  flat  little 
spot,  so  small  that  Alexander  very  properly  cried  when  he  looked 
at  it,  until  it  reached  the  full  symmetry  of  the  globe;  and  just 
as  the  unit  of  government  has  grown  through  countless  con- 
fusions and  antagonisms  from  the  family  to  the  tribe,  to  the 
nation,  to  the  federation,  to  the  present  promised  unit  of  inter- 
nationalism; and  in  like  manner  not  only  superficially  in  space 
and  the  mechanism  of  government,  but  in  the  field  of  ideas  and 
the  spirit.  It  is  the  ever-widening  and  deepening  process  of 
life  and  growth,  and  unity  in  growth — 
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"A  fire  mist  and  a  planet, 
A  crystal  and  a  cell, 
A  jellyfish  and  a  saurian, 
And  caves  where  the  cavemen  dwell; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty 
And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod. 
Some  call  it  evolution  and  others  call  it  God." 

"Whatever  we  call  it,  it  is  the  wonderful  process  of  life  and 
growth,  and  the  teacher,  however  humble  the  teaching  task,  is 
its  truly  ordained  minister.  The  school,  the  State,  the  church, 
each  in  its  own  way  have  to  digest  the  problems  that  the  grow- 
ing world  of  their  day  thrusts  upon  them,  or  die  at  the  top. 
Whether  they  survive  or  perish,  the  world  is  going  to  keep  on 
growing — in  the  old  channels  if  possible,  and  when  the  old 
channels  are  inadequate,  by  breaking  through  with  whatever 
force  and  destruction  necessary  into  new  and  more  fruitful 
ways. 

And  that  is  what  has  happened  now,  though  the  teacher  may 
well  ask,  in  the  face  of  new  standards  and  tests  of  merit,  what 
function  he  has  in  the  turmoil,  broken  faith,  and  human  de- 
struction and  atrocities  too  terrible  to  recount  here.  Is  the 
chief  service  now  of  our  peaceful  pursuit  to  plant  gardens,  form 
canning  clubs,  sew  bandages,  boost  Liberty  Bonds?  Is  this  all 
that  is  left  to  us  in  these  fierce  days  of  fighting  manhood,  and 
are  we  now  to  be  out  of  a  real  job  in  the  world  and  retire  to 
our  empty  tents  to  wait  like  shrunken  Indian  squaws  till  the 
men  of  might  come  back  to  build  a  new  civilization  in  the  fash- 
ion of  war's  new  values  ? 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  The  first  great  fact  that  faces 
us  is  the  fact  of  war,  and  that  the  war  must  be  won.  Whatever 
that  takes  should  be  gladly  and  completely  given.  To  ''h.it 
cause  we  commit  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor 
as  Americans  and  as  human  beings. 

Certainly  as  teachers  we  would  hold  back  no  simple  service 
of  the  schools,  such  as  adding  to  the  food  supply,  and  conserving 
it  and  any  other  service  that  the  organization  of  the  school  can 
help  in  performing.  But  I  am  interested  in  the  larger  service 
— in  the  unique  service  of  the  teacher  as  a  teacher — and  in  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  that  service  is  of  the  supreme  sort  that 
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grows  out  of  the  supreme  fact  of  the  teacher  as  the  minister  of 
life  and  growth ;  and  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  have  it  lost  sight 
of  now. 

And  this  is  the  simple  thing  that  I  have  come  this  somewhat 
long  path  to  say:  that  whatever  the  social  demands  of  service 
by  the  teacher  to  the  community  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  and 
the  confusions  that  these  obligations  make,  that  one  fundament- 
al fact  stands  out  white  and  clear  as  the  source  of  all  our  real 
and  permanent  worth  as  a  profession :  the  teacher  is  not  a  gar- 
dener, nor  a  canner,  nor  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  nor  a  sanitary  offi- 
cer. The  teacher,  as  a  guide  of  life  and  a  productive  force  in 
wholesome  growth,  is  a  student,  and  a  man  or  woman  of  thought. 
His  leadership  comes  from  a  belief  in  life  based  on  a  passion 
for  the  intelligent  way  of  doing  things.  His  faith  is  in  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  mind  to  find  the  best  path  in  the  confu- 
sions that  beset  men,  and  its  superiority  in  contrast  to  every 
other  power.  Under  this  standard  as  a  teacher  he  renders  his 
great  service,  and  under  it  he  is  the  priest  and  prophet  of  his 
world,  whether  it  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  little  school  dis- 
trict or  the  confines  of  the  nation. 

As  the  community's  student  and  representative  man  of 
thought,  several  general  and  no  doubt  obvious  conclusions  fol- 
low as  to  his  attitude  toward  his  profession  and  his  relation. 
The  first  one  is  that  teaching  is  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
his  occupation,  and  no  outside  condition  can  minimize  in  civil- 
ized society  the  primary  importance  of  that.  It  is  the  bread 
of  life  and  the  water  of  life  to  men. 

Clearly,  too,  the  immediate  source  of  any  authority  a  teacher 
has  is  in  his  mastery  of  the  content  of  the  knowledge  he  pro- 
fesses, and  an  effective  use  of  it  through  a  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  called  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  communicating  it. 
Something  of  that  we  are  getting  here — Pedagogy,  we  call  it. 

But  the  real  and  fruitful  source  of  a  sound  content  and  sound 
method  is  a  quick  and  eager  interest  in  ideas,  a  clean,  tireless 
curiosity  that  amounts  to  enthusiasm  for  understanding  not  only 
the  structure  of  the  world  about  him,  but  for  its  sources  and 
ends  and  aims  and  for  the  development  of  human  excellence  in 
all  its  forms.  A  teacher  needs  to  ask  himself  whether  he  has 
that  vital  source  of  personal  growth  fresh  and  strong.     He  can 
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find  out  by  many  simple  tests  as  to  his  real  interests.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  happiness  that  Stevenson  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  that  "The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things,  I  am  sure 
we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings."  A  teacher  will  find  his 
happiness  and  productive  worth  there  or  nowhere.  And  this  is 
what  Doctor  Dwight  meant  when  he  said  that  the  happy  man 
is  the  man  who  thinks  the  most  interesting  thoughts.  A  person 
who  has  not  this  enveloping  sense  of  intellectual  curiosity  satu- 
rated and  softened  by  human  sympathy  may  be  a  serviceable 
citizen,  but  he  is  not  a  productive  teacher. 

In  contact  with  so  overmastering  a  life  event  as  the  world 
war,  the  service  of  the  teacher  is  of  infinite  importance.  Its 
lack  of  material  concreteness  is  what  makes  the  need  more  im- 
perative that  he  claim  his  place  of  leadership  with  the  aggress- 
ive confidence  that  means  victory. 

He  needs  to  recognize  that  whether  he  likes  the  war  or  not, 
it  is  a  great  new  event  in  the  world  that  is  fashioning  the  pres- 
ent world  in  new  molds  and  plotting  the  plan  of  the  future. 
He  needs  to  try  to  master  the  facts  of  it,  not  merely  for  their 
spectacular  interest  as  facts,  but  to  be  able  to  interpret  them 
as  a  teacher.  This  is  the  teacher's  function,  and  if  it  seems 
that  this  is  the  business  of  other  men,  higher  in  authority,  wider 
in  scope  of  influence,  let  me  say  that  it  will  be  so  only  in  the 
event  that  teachers  abdicate  their  place  of  power.  Each  of  us 
in  our  own  little  sphere  of  life  may,  if  we  live  the  life  of  a  true 
teacher,  make  up  the  mind  of  our  community;  and  the  mind  of 
the  community  makes  up  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  the  mind  of  the  world. 

Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  war  may  be,  a  few  important 
ways  are  clear  among  the  many  that  a  teacher  may  find  to  lead 
the  people  of  his  community. 

He  needs  to  keep  the  mind  of  his  community  sane  and  steady 
in  every  crisis  of  defeat  or  victory,  of  sorrow  or  exultation,  and 
"to  keep  ever  before  our  eyes  and  those  of  our  allies  the  ends 
for  which  we  fight ;  and  to  hold  our  nation  true  to  its  professed 
aims  of  justice,  liberty,  and  brotherhood ;  to  keep  the  open  mind 
and  the  forward  look,  that  the  lessons  learned  in  war  shall  not 
be  forgotten  in  peace;  to,  above  all,  guard  the  gains  of  educa- 
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tion,  and  of  social  and  economic  progress  and  freedom  won  at 
so  great  a  cost,  and  make  full  use  of  the  occasion  to  set  them 
still  further  forward,  even  by  the  fire  of  war  itself." 

The  vision  of  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  war  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  incomparably  richer  period  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  not  the  end.  It  may  be  either  the  vestibule  of  another 
dark  age  or  the  preliminary  storm  before  the  awakening  of  a 
new  day  of  human  freedom.  Our  President  has  said  in  a  great 
phrase  that  it  is  to  make  "the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Safety  first — but  after  that  comes  realization,  construction. 
Without  that,  safety  is  of  no  account.  The  teacher  is  interested 
not  merely  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  in 
making  a  democracy  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  These  are  not 
empty  phrases.  Cut  them,  and  they  bleed  with  the  life  of  men 
and  women  and  little  children.  Democracy  is  only  a  beginning. 
America  is  to  learn  as  much  about  that  as  France,  Russia,  or 
Germany. 

Many  things  one  might  say  about  this  new  start  of  man,  the 
adventurer  in  a  clearer  atmosphere  to  find  a  fresh  and  finer 
freedom  for  growth.  I  shall  say  only  a  very  simple  one,  and 
conclude  with  that :  that  the  trumpet  that  calls  across  the  world 
for  men  to  rise  to  higher  and  completer  and  more  heroic  service 
calls  to  none  with  such  depth  of  need  as  to  the  teacher  in  whose 
care  is  the  very  ark  of  the  covenant  of  life.  .  If  we  respond  suc- 
cessfully to  its  summons  to  leadership,  it  will  not  be  through 
any  divine  right  of  our  profession  to  lead,  but  through  our  mas- 
tery of  the  content  of  the  knowledge  we  profess;  through  our 
insight  and  vision  in  applying  it  to  the  life  around  us,  and 
through  the  authority  of  the  personality  we  develop  through 
which  we  speak  louder  than  anything  we  can  say. 
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WHAT  TEXT  SHALL  I  USE  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE  ? 

Parker  H.  Daggett 

A  few  years  ago  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  text  shall 
I  use?"  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  problem  of  the  teacher  of 
"General  Science."  There  were  hut  one  or  two  available,  and 
the  choice  was  a  simple  matter.  Today,  however,  there  are  at 
least  six  texts  in  more  or  less  wide  use,  and  the  eventual  number 
in  the  race  for  adoption  bids  fair  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  text-book  publishing  houses. 

The  present  status  of  General  Science  as  a  recognized  high 
school  subject  is  pretty  well  illustrated  by  the  wide  range  of 
balance  exhibited  by  six  of  the  latest  texts  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
conipanying  table.  This  table  was  the  result  of  a  rapid  survey 
made  of  these  texts  with  the  idea  of  finding  out  about  how  the 
authors  divided  the  material  amongst  the  several  fundamental 
sciences. 

It  will  be  said,  and  it  is  clearly  recognized,  that  such  a  table 
represents  to  a  considerable  extent  merely  the  opinion  of  the 
compiler.  This  is  quite  true,  and  largely  because  the  very  nature 
of  some  of  the  material  in  the  different  texts  is  such  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  place  it  in  any  one  of  the  formal  categories  of 
science.  Indeed,  one  and  the  same  topic  which  in  one  text,  for 
example,  should  clearly  be  classified  under  Physics  would,  in 
another  of  the  texts,  be  more  fittingly  assigned  to  -some  other 
branch  because  of  its  association  with  other  material  and  because 
of  the  manner  of  presentation  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
text. 

ISTevertheless,  the  relative  percentages  given  in  the  table  will 
on  the  whole  enable  one  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  texts.  The  division  called  Domestic  Science  includes 
such  materials  as  foods,  clothing,  and  certain  topics  from  the 
formal  branches  which  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  em- 
phasize the  useful  or  informational  side  of  the  topic  instead  of 
its  relation  to  a  fundamental  scientific  principle.  All  topics  of 
a  general  scientific  nature  and  all  those  about  which  there  was 
any  serious  doubt  as  to  where  to  place  them  were  included  in 
the  unclassified  list. 
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There  are  several  salient  features  about  tlie  different  texts 
to  which  attention  should  be  directed. 

In  Snyder's  "First  Year  Science"  52  per  cent  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  Physical  Geography  and  only  a  "trace"  of  Chemistry. 
This  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  very  badly  unbalanced. 

Hessler's  "The  First  Year  of  Science"  allots  26.6  per  cent 
of  the  book  to  Physiology  and  12.5  per  cent  to  Chemistry.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  average  high  school  freshman  in  ISTorth 
Carolina  can  assimilate  as  much  Chemistry  as  is  contained  in 
this  book.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the  amount  of  Chemistry 
that  can  be  judiciously  included  in  the  General  Science  course 
is  limited  to  the  simplest  elements  of  chemical  theory  intro- 
duced by  means  of  one  or  two  familiar  practical  examples.  The 
make-up  of  this  book  is  distinctive,  every  page  abounding  in 
cross-references,  and  important  words  and  statements  being  set 
out  in  bold-faced  type.  The  summaries  and  questions  given 
with  each  chapter  should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
teacher. 

In  Clark's  "An  Introduction  to  Science"  38  per  cent  of  the 
space  has  been  allotted  to  Physics,  24  per  cent  to  what  has  been 
called  Domestic  Science,  and  only  2.1  per  cent  to  Meteorology. 
This  seems  to  be  a  little  heavy  in  Physics,  and  some  of  the 
material  under  this  head  is  not  quite  accurate.  For  example, 
it  is  stated  that  "Until  modern  times  the  only  electricity  known 
was  that  of  the  lightning  flash,"  the  author  apparently  having 
forgotten  Thales  and  his  amber.  The  subject  of  meteorology 
would  seem  to  be  extremely  well  adapted  to  a  first  course  in 
science  and  only  2.1  per  cent  appears  to  be  hardly  a  taste. 

Elhuff's  "General  Science,"  with  some  45  per  cent  Physics 
and  11.7  per  cent  Chemistry,  leans  too  heavily  toward  these 
branches,  while  it  also  is  deficient  in  the  Meteorology.  It,  too, 
contains  some  rather  remarkable  statements ;  e.  g. :  "Cigarettes 
are  usually  made  of  poor  tobacco  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nico- 
tine and  other  narcotics,  often  some  form  of  opium." 

Barber's  "First  Course  in  General  Science,"  the  most  formid- 
able of  all  the  texts,  runs  well  to  the  extreme  in  the  matter  of 
Meteorology,  having  some  23  per  cent  of  the  space  devoted  to 
this  subject,  with  only  5.6  per  cent  devoted  to  Biology.  It  would 
seem  that  the  authors  might  have  struck  a  better  balance  than 
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this.  The  study  of  the  simple  elements  of  plant  and  animal  life 
ought  certainly  to  have  some  place  in  first-year  science,  but  it 
is  omitted  entirely  from  Barber's  book,  the  5.6  per  cent  consist- 
ing of  the  study  of  bacteria.  A  large  part  of  the  material  of 
this  book  should  be  classed  as  informational,  and  it  leads  into 
very  deep  water  toward  the  end  of  the  book,  where,  in  a  problem 
illustrating  the  efficiency  and  cost  of  power  production  by  four 
methods,  entirely  erroneous  ideas  are  conveyed  as  to  the  relative 
costs. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry's  "General  Science"  is  by  far  the 
best  balanced  of  the  six  books,  and  seems  to  the  writer  to  be 
the  most  psychologically  conceived  and  arranged  of  the  six. 
It  is  deficient  in  illustrations,  which  go  so  far  toward  holding 
the  interest  of  the  young  Student  in  any  text,  and  it  lacks  the 
aids  to  the  teachers  that  some  of  the  other  books  have.  It  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory  in  a  number  of  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  of  all  the  books  considered  it  is  least  liable  to  the 
terms  "hodge-podge"  and  "hash"  which  have  brought  such  caus- 
tic and  contemptuous  criticism  toAvard  the  "General  Science" 
idea. 


Caldwell 

and 
Eiken- 
berry 

Snyder 

Hessler 

Clark 

Elhuff 

Barber 

302 

137 
94  SL 
29.1 
5.2 
27.0 

11.0 
5.9 
11.4 

0 
10,4 

460 
445 
133  I 

14.0 
Trace 

15.2 

52.0 
3.7 
10.2 

0 

4.0 

468 

311 

107  S 
29.0 
12.5 
12.3 

5.3 

26.6 

5.7 

7.5 
1.3 

467 
346 
100  SL 

38.0 
3.8 

13.8 

11.1 
1.7 
2.1 

24.0 
5.5 

418 

257 

112  S 
45.0 
11.7 
15.5 

8.4 
9.4 
1.9 

0 

8.2 

584 

Number  of  illustration.? 

Experiments  (see  note) 

375 
103  1 
25.0 

5.4 

5.6 

Physical   Geography,    per 

4.0 

Physiology,  per  cent. 

Meteorology,  per  cent 

Domestic  Science  (informa- 

4.9 
23.0 

30.0 

Unclassified,  per  cent. _ 

2.8 

Note. — SL  indicates  that  the  experiments  are  contained  in  a  separate  laboratory 
manual,  which  also  serves  as  the  student's  notebook. 

S  indicates  that  the  experiments  are  contained  in  a  separate  book. 
I  indicates  that  the  experiments  are  bound  up  with  the  text. 
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LIST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS  TO  BE  REVISED 

The  plan  of  revising  tlie  list  of  text-books  recommended  for 
use  in  the  public  high  schools  is  set  forth  in  the  following  letter 
which  was  sent  out  as  High  School  Letter  ISTo.  30  from  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  under  date 
of  July  18 : 

To  the  Publishers  of  High  School  Text-books: 

We  are  planning  to  revise  the  list  of  text-books  recommended  by 
this  department  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  present  list  will  be  revised  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  and  six  high  school  principals  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
committee  will  begin  at  once  to  examine  such  high  school  text-books 
as  publishers  wish  to  submit  for  examination  with  a  view  to  having 
them  placed  on  this  State  list.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  repre- 
sentatives of  publishing  houses  to  call  upon  the  committee,  as  the 
names  of  its  members  will  not  be  announced  until  the  report  is 
ready.  The  persons  whom  I  have  appointed  to  perform  this  task 
prefer  to  work  quietly  at  their  homes  during  vacation  and  will  not 
assemble  for  hearings.  After  making  a  careful  individual  examina- 
tion, the  committee  will,  of  course,  assemble  for  a  conference  before 
making  up  its  report.  Any  communications,  briefs,  or  descriptive 
circulars  regarding  the  merits  of  books  submitted  which  publishers 
or  their  representatives  may  wish  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  sent  directly  to  this  office,  and  from  here  they  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

There  will  be  no  single  list  of  high  school  text-books  adopted  for 
use  for  the  entire  State.  From  the  books  submitted  the  committee 
will  select  a  multiple  list  for  the  several  subjects,  made  up  of  such 
books  as  are  found  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  our  high  schools;  and 
the  high  schools  receiving  State  aid  will  be  required  to  use  books 
chosen  from  this  list.  As  a  rule,  from  three  to  six  texts  will  be 
listed  for  each  subject  if  so  many  acceptable  books  are  submitted. 
From  the  multiple  list  thus  chosen  by  the  State  committee,  a  uniform 
list  will  be  selected  for  each  county  to  be  used  for  a  period  of  two 
years  in  all  high  schools  of  similar  grade  and  rank  in  the  county. 
The  county  list  will  in  each  case  be  chosen  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  principals  of  the 
public  high  schools.  The  report  of  the  county  committee  will  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  county  board  of  education  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  and  a  duplicate  report  filed  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  High  schools  will  not  be  required  to  discard  at  once 
any  books  on  the  present  list  which  may  not  be  retained  on  the 
revised  list.  But  whenever  a  change  is  made  after  the  publication  of 
the  revised  list,  all  books  must  be  selected  from  the  new  list  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 
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The  books  thus  selected  may  be  handled  by  the  regular  book  de- 
positories, or  by  such  other  persons  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
county  board  of  education  to  handle  them. 

The  books  submitted  for  examination  must  be  those  of  the  pub- 
lisher's regular  standard  edition. 

The  publisher  will  be  required  to  submit  eight  copies  of  each  book 
he  wishes  to  have  considered — one  copy  for  each  member  of  the  ex- 
amining committee  and  one  copy  to  be  filed  as  a  sample  copy  at  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Seven  of  these  eight  copies  should 
be  addressed  to  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C,  six  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  from  this  of- 
fice to  the  members  of  the  State  committee;  and  one  copy  may  be 
sent  by  the  publishers  directly  to  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of 
High  Schools,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  publisher  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  each  book  submitted  for  examination: 

1.  The  catalogue  price, 

2.  The  retail  price, 

3.  Exchange  price, 

4.  Wholesale  price  at  which  the  book  will  be  furnished  deposi- 
tories or  others  authorized  to  handle  it. 

This  statement  by  the  publishers  as  to  the  wholesale,  retail,  and 
exchange  prices  of  each  book  submitted  shall  become  a  binding  agree- 
ment with  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  furnish  the  book 
at  the  prices  stated  in  the  case  of  its  selection  by  the  State  committee 
and  of  its  adoption  by  any  county. 

Contracts  will  be  entered  into  with  publishers  of  all  books  approved 
by  the  State  committee  as  soon  as  the  committee  makes  its  report. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  you  have  books  you  would 
like  to  submit  for  examination  under  this  plan. 

The  committee's  report  will  be  ready  for  publication  some 
time  this  fall,  probably  by  November  first.  In  the  meantime 
high  schools  receiving  State  aid  will  confine  themselves  to  use  of 
books  on  old  list.  Principals  should  make  as  few  changes  as  pos- 
sible in  list  of  books  now  used  in  their  respective  schools. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  high  school 
teacher  or  principal  regarding  the  merits  of  books  now  in  use. 
If  there  are  books  on  the  list  that  are  not  satisfactory  to  teachers 
and  principals,  the  members  of  the  committee  would  be  glad  to 
know  it;  and,  too,  they  would  be  glad  to  know  which  ones  now 
on  the  list  have  proved  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Any  criticism 
or  suggestion  which  high  school  teachers,  principals,  or  others 
have  to  offer  may  be  addressed  to  N.  W.  Walker,  State  In- 
spector of  High  Schools,  Chapel  Hill,  IST.  C. 
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THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  LABORATORY-PLANS  FOR  ITS 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pbyor 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Summer  School 

The  aim  of  a  Home  Economics  laboratory  is  to  furnisli  an 
efficient  and  attractive  place  for  the  working  out  of  all  problems 
connected  with  the  home.  Having  this  aim  in  view,  we  must 
provide  a  department  which  will  stand  as  an  ideal.  However, 
care  must  be  exercised  that  this  ideal  is  within  reach  of  the 
student  of  Home  Economics,  and  that  it  will  inspire  rather  than 
discourage  the  pupils  in  planning  their  own  homes. 

LOCATION 

Frf»n  a  physiological  and  psychological  standpoint  the  cook- 
ing laboratory  should  be  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. There  are  two  predominant  reasons  for  this:  first,  the 
ventilating  facilities  on  the  top  floor  are  such  that  the  fumes 
from  the  cooking  laboratory  may  easily  be  removed  from  the 
building  without  j^ermeating  all  the  other  rooms ;  and,  second, 
the  cooking  should  be  raised  out  of  the  basement,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  take  its  place  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  studies 
of  the  curriculum.  The  location  of  the  cooking  laboratory  on 
the  top  floor  necessitates  that  the  pantry  and  the  sewing  room 
(which  may  be  used  as  a  dining  room)  shall  be  there  also,  since 
these  two  rooms  should  adjoin  the  kitchen  in  order  that  quick 
and  efficient  service  be  given  during  the  period  devoted  to  lunch- 
eon work. 

EQUIP   FOR   EIGHTEEN 

The  laboratory  should  be  equipped  with  a  view  to  accommo- 
dating at  least  eighteen  students,  since  it  is  the  general  equip- 
ment that  is  expensive  in  furnishing  a  laboratory,  and  this  must 
be  almost  the  same  for  twelve  students  as  it  is  for  eighteen. 
The  additional  expense  of  individual  equipment  for  six  stu- 
dents is  comparatively  small.  Then,  too,  the  teacher's  time  is 
an  element  to  be  considered.     A  class  of  eighteen  can  be  as  effi- 
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ciently  handled  as  a  class  of  twelve,  and  thus  save  an  additional 
section  of  laboratory  work,  which  means  a  saving  daily  of  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  teacher's  time. 

ROOMS  :    THEIR    SIZE    AND    FINISH 

The  size  of  the  cooking  and  sewing  laboratory  is  arbitrary, 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  class.  However,  taking  eighteen 
students  as  a  basis,  two  adjoining  rooms,  each  24  x  30  feet,  with 
a  pantry  5x8  feet  opening  off  from  the  kitchen,  are  very  con- 
venient sizes.  The  floors  of  these  rooms  should  be  either  hard 
maple  or  pine  carefully  laid  and  fitted.  The  kitchen  should  be 
lighted  from  at  least  two  sides  with  from  six  to  eight  windows, 
varying  with  their  size.  A  skylight  would  greatly  improve  the 
light  and  ventilation.  The  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  flat 
white,  preferably  with  a  covering  that  will  wash.  However,  if 
expense  prohibits,  a  whitewash  of  muresco  or  muralite  can  be 
used,  which  is  very  inexpensive.  The  doors  and  window  sills 
should  have  a  flat  white  or  enamel  paint  which  can  be  washed. 
The  sewing  room  should  be  decorated  in  some  neutral  color,  as 
tan  or  light  gray,  which  will  blend  with  any  color  scheme  used 
when  this  room  is  converted  into  a  dining  room.  The  light  in 
the  sewing  room  can  be  similar  to  any  well-lighted  recitation 
room  in  the  building.  Each  room  should  have  shades  for  the 
windows,  preferably  the  kind  that  can  be  adjusted  independ- 
ently for  the  upper  and  lower  sash. 

COOKING    EQUIPMENT  :     ITS    CHARACTER    AND    ARRANGEMENT 

It  is  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  Domestic  Science 
laboratory  to  include  the  cooking  tables,  cupboards,  supply 
table,  coal  or  wood  range,  oil  stove,  fireless  cooker,  wood  or  coal 
box,  and  sinks.  The  floor  plan  given  below  gives  a  suitable  ar- 
rangement of  this  furniture.  Placing  the  desks  in  the  "L" 
shape  minimizes  the  space  used,  and  having  the  sinks  located 
in  the  opposite  corners  of  the  room  reduces  congestion  when 
the  students  use  these  for  lavatories.  These  sinks  should  be 
from  36  to  38  inches  from  the  floor  so  that  an  upright  position 
may  be  maintained  while  working  at  them.  The  cooking  desks 
can  be  made,  following  plans  given  below,  of  poplar  or  pine  with 
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smooth  hard  maple  tops  without  any  finish.  The  sides  may  he 
finished  with  a  coat  of  hard  oil  and  two  coats  of  varnish.  Or, 
for  about  $10  additional  expense,  they  can  be  finished  in  white 
enamel,  which  gives  them  a  beautiful  appearance.  This  makes 
an  attractive  desk  that  can  be  easily  kept  clean  and  can  be  made 
at  a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $7.50  (per  pupil)  by  a  local  cabinet- 
maker. Such  tables  can  be  made  in  sections  providing  working 
space  for  two  or  three  students  each.  The  cost  of  this  table  is 
much  less  than  any  desk  on  the  market.  It  is  perhaps  not  as 
nearly  perfect  in  construction,  but  it  is  thoroughly  practical  and 
efficient,  and  greatly  lessens  the  expense  of  equipping  the  labora- 
tory.    (See  Figs.  1  and  2). 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  desks  on  the  market  that 
are  very  good,  but  far  more  expensive.  The  Columbia  Desk 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  makes  one  of  the  cheapest  desks 
on  the  market,  costing  $14.  It  is  of  metal  construction  and  is 
inclined  to  be  noisy,  but  it  is  durable  and  practical.  The  E.  H. 
Sheldon  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  puts  out  a  desk  with  a 
composition  top,  costing  $31.50  (former  price),  including  the 
gas  plates.  This  is  a  good  desk.  The  Grand  Rapids  Hand 
Screw  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  The  Leonard  Petterson 
Company,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Virginia  School  Supply  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Ya.,  all  handle  desks  of  a  good  quality. 

THE  CUPBOARD 

See  Figure  3  for  plans  of  a  kitchen  cupboard  which  can 
be  made  by  a  local  carpenter  for  about  $20.  This  can  be  painted 
white  or  finished  in  white  enamel,  and  is  very  useful  and  at- 
tractive. The  lower  part  of  this  cupboard  has  wooden  doors, 
and  here  the  pots  and  pans  can  be  kept,  while  the  upper  part 
has  glass  doors,  and  the  serving  dishes,  spices,  etc.,  can  be  placed 
here. 

THE   RANGE    AND   STOA^ES 

In  selecting  a  range  it  will  be  poor  economy  to  buy  a  cheap 
one.  There  are  several  good  ranges  on  the  market,  but  the 
Majestic  range,  costing  about  $70,  is  decidedly  satisfactory  and 
large  enough  for  ordinary  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory 
should  also  have  an  oil  stove.    A  stove  which  has  a  short  flame 
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shaft  gives  decidedly  better  heat  than  one  with  a  long  flame 
shaft.  An  example  of  the  best  kind  of  stove  is  the  "Quick 
Meal,"  put  out  by  the  Quick  Meal  Stove  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Besides  the  two  large  stoves,  each  pupil  should  be  provided 
with  two  individual  burners.  These  may  be  gas  plates  or 
small  electric  stoves.  It  is  just  as  cheap  to  use  electricity  at  4 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  as  gas  at  $1.50  per  thousand  feet.  How- 
ever, the  electric  plates  can  be  used  only  when  you  can  get  elec- 
tricity at  the  cooking  rate,  for  cooking  by  electricity  at  the 
lighting  rate  is  entirely  too  expensive.  For  the  school  where 
neither  gas  nor  electricity  is  available  the  individual  oil  burner 
is  practical.  The  "Summer  Girl"  is  one  make  of  these  stoves 
and  retails  for  $1.20  each.  The  supply  table  should  be  finished 
like  the  cooking  desks  and  should  be  3  x  5  feet. 

THE  PANTRY 

The  pantry  should  have  at  least  one  window  for  light  and 
ventilation.  The  interior  should  be  finished  white  like  the 
kitchen.  A  very  satisfactory  arrangement  is  a  broad  shelf  about 
20  inches  wide  and  32  inches  from  the  floor,  under  which  are 
three  bins,  for  flour,  meal,  and  sugar.  See  Figs.  4  and  5  for 
plans  of  these  bins.  Two  shelves  about  12  inches  wide  above  the 
board  shelf  will  provide  all  the  shelf  room  necessary  for  staple 
supplies  and  canned  fruit.  These  shelves  and  bins  should  be  fin- 
ished with  flat  white  paint  or  enamel  as  the  woodwork  in  the 
kitchen. 

INDIVIDUAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  following  is  a  list  of  individual  equipment  that  should 
be  supplied  for  each  desk : 

In  the  drawer: 

1  wooden  spoon 

2  tablespoons 
2  teaspoons 

1  vegetable  knife,  wooden  handled  steel 
1  case  knife,  wooden  handled  steel 
1  spatula,  wooden  handled  steel 
1  fork,  wooden  handled  steel 
1  egg  whip 
1  dover  beater 
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1  glass  measuring  cup 
1  tin  measuring  cup 
1  utensil  plate 
1  nest  of  3  bowls 


1 

soap  disk 

1 

vegetable  brush 

1 

scrub  brush 

1  asbestos  mat 

1  frying  pan 

1 

cookie  cutter 

1 

sieve 

In  the  utensil  compartment 

1 

double  boiler 

1 

sauce  pan 

1 

dish  pan 

Each  student  should  also  be  provided  with  a  wooden  stool 
which  fits  under  the  desk  when  not  in  use. 


GENERAL  COOKING  EQUIPMENT 

The  following  is  a  suggested  list  of  the  general  equipment 
necessary  for  the  cooking  laboratory.  The  utensils  marked  with 
a  star  may  be  purchased  in  the  white  enamel  ware,  triple  or 
double  weight,  which  is  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  articles 
could  be  purchased  in  aluminum,  which  is  excellent  and  very 
durable,  but  rather  expensive  to  install. 


1  set  cupboards 

1  fire  shovel 

1  set  bins  (3) 

1  poker 

1  Majestic  range 

6  large  glass  jars 

1  pr.  scales 

12  small  glass  jars 

1  supply  table 

3   No.    08   mixing   bowl 

1  tireless  cooker 

1  potato  masher 

2  steel  frying  pans 

3  large  knives 

1  dipper* 

1  can  opener 

2  large  preserving  kettles* 

6  cake  racks 

18  stools 

1  waste  basket 

1  pan  and  frying  basket 

6  muffin  pans  (8) 

1  tea  kettle* 

2  lemon  squeezers  (glas 

4  baking  sheets* 

2  large  double  boilers* 

6  cake  pans 

1  food  chopper 

9  pie  pans 

2  soap  shakers 

2  coffee  pots* 

1  colander 

2  teapots* 

1  potato  slicer 

9  rolling  pins 

3  waiters  (tin) 
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the  domestic  akt  koom  and  its  equipment 
The  problem  of  equipping  a  domestic  art  room  is  much  more 
simple,  because  there  is  so  much  less  detail  and  because  the 
equipment  is  much  more  easily  obtained.  As  suggested  before, 
the  sewing  room  adjoins  the  kitchen  so  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  dining  room  when  it  is  desired.  The  furniture  should 
be  selected  with  this  idea  in  view,  so  that  it  may  be  quickly  and 
easily  removed.  The  sewing  tables  in  this  case  should  be  the 
light-weight  folding  table.  These  tables  are  very  satisfactory 
for  individual  use,  to  hold  the  work  and  sewing  boxes,  while 
the  cooking  desks  in  the  cooking  laboratory  furnish  an  excel- 
lent place  for  cutting  garments.  The  chairs  should  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  using  them  for  both  sewing  and  dining  room  use, 
and  since  two  dining  room  tables  must  be  bought  it  would  be 
best  to  make  a  matched  set.  The  weathered  or  fumed  oak  is 
very  serviceable  for  school  use,  and  it  is  made  in  strong,  sub- 
stantial models.  A  sewing  cabinet  is  very  useful,  as  it  provides 
a  locker  for  the  girls'  individual  equipment  and  also  a  place 
for  the  completed  and  partially  finished  garments.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  sewing  machines  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher.  However,  one  or  two  of  the  companies  have  made 
special  rates,  selling  the  best  and  latest  models  of  their  machines 
with  all  the  modern  attachments  for  school  use  exclusively  for 
$25.  This  is  a  great  reduction,  as  the  regular  retail  price  of 
such  a  machine  is  about  $45. 

INDIVIDUAL,    SEWING    EQUIPMENT 

The  individual  equipment  for  sewing  is  furnished  by  the 
pupil  and  includes  one  of  the  uniform  sewing  boxes : 

1  package  of  needles  1  pair  scissors 

1  thimble  2  spools  of  thread,  white  60-70 

1  tape  measure,  reversible  1  package  of  pins. 

1  emery  bag 

THE  DINING  ROOM  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT 

The  furnishing  of  the  dining  room  includes  the  dining  room 
chairs  and  table  before  mentioned,  the  tables  being  preferably 
square ;  also  table  linen,  which  includes  at  least  two  tablecloths, 
and  a  dozen  napkins  and  two  medium-weight  silence  cloths. 


Fig.   7. — Domestic  Sciexcio   L.\boeatui:y. — Chapei,  Hill  High   School. 


Fig.   8. — Domestic  Art  Room. — Chapel  Hill  High   .Si  ikjoi.. 

For    the    relative    po.sitions    and    general    arrangement    of    rooms 
shown   in  Fgures   7   and   8,    see  Fig.    6. 
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The  serving  dishes  should  he  of  a  plain,  durable  quality  of 
porcelain  or  china  with  an  inconspicuous  conventional  border 
pattern.  A  neutral  color  or  green  is  the  best  decoration  of 
china  for  school  purposes,  since  one  set  of  dishes  must  serve 
for  all  occasions,  and  these  colors  blend  well  with  any  color 
scheme  used.  The  silverware  should  be  of  some  durable  and 
reliable  plate  with  a  plain  plate  pattern,  as  the  raised  patterns 
are  more  difficult  to  keep  clean. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  list  of  equipment  that  can  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  purchasing  the  domestic  art  and  dining  room 
equipment : 

For  sewing  room:  Dishes: 

18  sewing  tables,  folding  12  bread  and  butters 

18   chairs,   fumed  oak  12  plates 

3  sewing  machines  12  glasses 

1  mirror,  full  length  2  vegetable  dishes,  large 

12  tea  plates 
For  dining  room:  12  cups  and  saucers 

1  dining  table,  fumed  oak  2  jelly  dishes 

1  tablecloth,  3  yds.  12  forks,  nickel  plate 

1  dozen  napkins  12  knives,  nickel  plate 

Dish  towels  and  cloths  24  teaspoons 

3  tablespoons 

3  flat  irons,  or  1  electric  iron 
1  ironing  board 

RUNNING    WATER    NEEDED 

It  might  also  be  advisable  here  to  suggest  that  all  Home 
Economics  departments  should  be  provided  with  running  water. 
In  case  the  school  does  not  receive  its  supply  from  the  town  or 
its  local  community,  an  independent  system  should  be  installed. 
The  Andrews  Heating  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  puts  out 
a  very  efficient  air-pressure  water  supply  plant.  This  company 
will  readily  furnish  information  concerning  the  installation  and 
operation  of  this  plant  upon  application.  In  case  water  is  not 
immediately  available,  the  sinks  should  be  installed  with  drains 
which  empty  some  distance  from  the  school  building.  This  will 
at  least  take  care  of  the  waste  water. 

The  teacher  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  not  only  that  the 
equipment  purchased  and  installed  must  serve  in  a  practical 
way  in  the  laboratory,  but  it  must  also  be  an  ideal  for  the  girl 
who  will  in  the  future  furnish  her  own  home. 
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HOME    ECONOMICS    EQUIPMENT    FOR    EIGHTEEN 

Individual  Desk  Equipment   (Cooking) 

18  utensil  plates,  white  enameled,  12  inches $  5.25 

(Ordered  as  jelly-roll  pans.) 

18  glass  graduated  measuring  cups,  half-pint   2.25 

18  tin  graduated  measuring  cups,  half-pint 1.50 

18  No.   14  mixing  bowls,  white   enameled 5.25 

18  No.  18  mixing  bowls,  white  enameled  3.75 

18  brown  and  white  custard   cups    3.00 

18  egg  whips   1.20 

18  steel  knives,  wood  handles 2.25 

18  steel  forks,  wood  handles 2.25 

18  steel  spatulas,  6-inch  wood  handles 6.00 

18  vegetable  knives,  wood  handles  2.25 

36  tablespoons,  white  metal,  nickel  plated 7.50 

36  teaspoons,  white  metal,  nickel  plated 3.75 

18  wooden  spoons,  8-inch  1.50 

18  Dover  egg  beaters.  No.  4 2.25 

18  cookie   cutters    1.50 

18  scrub  brushes,  with  handles  1.50 

18  scrub  brushes,  without  handles    .90 

18  sieves,  wooden  handles,  small  mesh   2.25 

18  asbestos  mats,   8-inch    .90 

18  steel  frying  pans,  7-inch   3.00 

9  soap  dishes,  earthenware    .90 

18  double   boilers,   white   enamel,   1   quart 18.00 

18  sauce  pans,  No.  14,  white  enamel,  1-quart 6.00 

18  dish  pans,  block  tin,  10-quart 11.25 

86  oil  stoves.  Summer  Girl  39.10 

(Unless  you  use  some  other  fuel  than  kerosene.) 

18  sheet-iron   plates    8x12    inches 3.60 

(Connecting  plate  between  stoves  for  hot  utensils.) 
18  desks,  with  bread  boards   100.00 

General  Cooking  Equipment 

1  set    cupboards    $  21.00 

1  set  bins,'  S  for  pantry   10.00 

1  Majestic  steel  range,  No.  818 70.00 

1  pair  scales    1-50 

1  supply    table,    3x5 5.00 

1  tireless  cooker,  homemade  1-00 

2  steel  frying  pans,  12-inch 1-50 

1  dipper    25 

2  large  preserving  kettles,  11-quart   3.00 

18  stools    18.00 
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1  pan  and  frying  basket $  1.25 

1  teakettle,   4-quart    1.00 

4  baking  sheet-iron  pans   2.00 

6  cake    pans    2.10 

9  pie   pans .90 

2  coffee  pots,  2-quarts 1.50 

2  teapots    1.20 

9  rolling  pins  2.25 

1  fire    shovel    .25 

1  poker    20 

6  large  glass  jars,  3-quart  for  staple  supplies 3.00 

12  small  glass  jars  for  spices,  etc 3.00 

3  large  mixing  bowls 2.25 

1  potato    masher    .40 

3  large  steel  knives  (carving  and  butcher)   1.50 

1  can    opener    25 

6  cake    racks     1.50 

1  waste  basket  (solid  frame)   .50 

6  muffin    pans    1.50 

2  lemon  squeezers,  glass    50 

2  large  double  boilers,  4-quart  3.00 

1  food  chopper.  No.  2 2.00 

2  soap   shakers 40 

1  colander  50 

3  waiters,   tin    1.50 

Sewing  Equipment    (Approximate  Cost) 

18  sewing  tables,  folding  $  27.00 

18  chairs,  fumed  oak 27.00 

3  sewing   machines    75.00 

1  mirror,  full  length  15.00 

Dining  Room  and  Sewing  Room  (Approximate  Cost) 

1  dining  table,  fumed  oak $  15.00 

1  table  cloth,  3  yards   4.00 

1  dozen  napkins    4.00 

1  silence  cloth,  2  1-2  yards 2.00 

Dish  towels  and  cloths 15.00 

DisTies 

12  plates    $  1.50 

12  bread  and  butters    1.50 

12  glasses    1.00 

2  vegetable  dishes,  large   .75 

12  tea    plates    1.50 
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12  cups  and  saucers $     1,50 

2  jelly   dishes    '. . .         .30 

12  forks,  nickel  plated   75 

12  knives,  nickel  plated    75 

24  teaspoons    1.50 

3  tablespoons   .50 

3  flatirons   1.50 

1  ironing  board  2.50 

EXPLANATION   OF  PRICES 

The  prices  given  in  tlie  foregoing  lists  are  only  approximately 
correct.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  market  at  this  time 
makes  it  impossible  to  give  exact  prices  or  quotations  that  can 
be  guaranteed  for  even  a  few  weeks.  The  estimated  prices  on 
the  hardware,  dishes,  etc.,  were  made  by  Pollard  Brothers,  of 
Durham,  N".  C,  who  handle  practically  all  the  articles  listed. 
I  quote  from  their  letter  dated  July  24,  1917 : 

"Under  ordinary  conditions,  we  could  quote  you  exact  prices  .  .  . 
but,  considering  the  extremely  unsettled  conditions  of  the  market  in 
all  metal  goods,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  are  always  subject 
to  advance  without  notice,  we  believe  that  in  making  approximate 
prices  we  are  doing  the  best  thing  for  your  interest  as  well  as  our 
own. 

"Should  you  be  able  to  purchase  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
goods  (hardware,  dishes,  etc.)  at  a  less  price  than  that  shown,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  allow  you  whatever  difference  there  may  be; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cost  should  exceed  our  estimate,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  charge  the  difference." 

The  prices  on  the  domestic  science  tables,  cupboards,  bins, 
tables,  and  most  of  the  other  woodwork  are  estimates  made  by 
the  Orange  Lumber  Company,  of  Carrboro,  'N.  C.  These  prices 
represent  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  over  which  this  part  of  the 
equipment  actually  cost  in  May  and  June,  1916,  when  it  was 
constructed  by  this  company  for  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School. 

The  prices  of  both  the  hardware  and  the  woodwork  will 
doubtless  vary  in  different  localities,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  give  school  officials  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  such  equip- 
ment. Good  equipment  that  will  give  satisfaction  can  be  in- 
stalled at  the  prices  stated,  and  in  many  cases  for  less. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  SCIENCE  WORK  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA* 

S.  J.  Marion  and  Others 

For  a  loug  time  it  has  beeu  evident  that  the  Science  work 
of  our  State  is  not  organized  on  any  logical  basis,  when  the 
State  as  a  whole  is  considered.  There  is  little  uniformity  of 
courses  offered,  time  devoted  to  recitations,  number  of  labora- 
tory periods,  and  the  kind  of  laboratory  work  required  of  the 
individual  pupil.  This  condition  was  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  discussions  incident  to  the  meetings  held  by  the  Science 
Section  of  the  High  School  Teachers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Association.  While  many  had  realized  the  condition, 
nothing  definite  had  been  done  to  remedy  the  condition,  and  it 
was  for  this  purpose  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect 
data  concerning  the  High  School  Science,  and  that  information 
is  submitted  by  the  committee  in  this  report. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  N".  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector 
of  High  Schools,  some  three  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent 
out  to  the  various  high  schools  and  replies  were  received  from 
about  one  hundred.  These  schools  are  the  most  representative 
of  the  State,  and  we  feel  that  the  conclusions  draT\ai  therefrom 
are  reasonably  fair.  Since  all  the  questions  were  not  answered 
by  all  the  schools,  the  various  totals  do  not  coincide. 

Table  1  gives  data  on  the  teachers  themselves,  their  prepara- 
tion and  present  Avork.  Two  points  of  interest  are  brought  out 
here,  namely,  that  approximately  28  per  cent  of  the  Science 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  are  teaching  subjects  that  they  have 
never  had  a  course  in  themselves.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so 
often  the  college  men  say,  "We  prefer  students  who  have  had 
no  Chemistry  or  Physics  in  high  school"?  Again,  only  11  per 
cent,  approximately,  are  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Science.     Some  schools  have  three  Science  teachers  each 


*The  committee  desires  to  thank  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools, 
for  his  cooperation  which  has  made  this  work  possible.  It  further  thanks  those  teachers 
who  replied  to  this  questionaire  and  made  the  gathering  of  the  data  possible.  It  regrets 
that  so  large  a  number  of  schools  did  not  reply,  but  hopes  for  better  cooperation  from  that 
source  when  further  investigation  is  undertaken. 
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giving  one  course  in  Science  and  from  three  to  four  courses 
of  something  else.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  employ  one  trained 
Science  teacher? 

Table  2  presents  some  interesting  data  concerning  the  courses 
offered.  General  Science  leads,  followed  by  Physical  Geography 
and  Physics  in  turn.  The  Biological  Sciences,  if  Physiology  is 
included,  comes  next,  and  Chemistry  closes  the  list. 

Possibly  the  greatest  variation  is  in  the  time  allotted  for  the 
work  by  the  various  schools.  Table  3  gives  the  data  concerning 
this  phase  of  the  question.  Schools  have  been  divided  into  two 
groups,  those  offering  less  than  forty-minute  periods  being 
placed  in  the  thirty-minute  group  and  those  offering  forty  or 
more  minutes  in  the  forty-minute  group.  Those  offering  sixty- 
minute  periods  are  calculated  in  terms  of  forty  minutes.  In 
this  table  every  period  is  counted,  e.  g.,  a  two-period  laboratory 
is  counted  as  two  periods.  In  the  study  of  this  table  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  credit  is  allowed  for  %  unit  of  Science  where 
laboratory  work  is  not  given.  The  center  of  concentration,  how- 
ever, is  around  5  periods  per  week  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
when  it  should  be  about  7. 

The  problem  of  equipment  has  also  been  one  of  interest.  The 
condition  in  this  State  is  tabulated  in  Table  4.  One  striking 
fact  is  that  Physics  and  Chemistry  are  being  taught  without 
equipment  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  These  schools  prob- 
ably receive  but  %  unit  credit,  but  data  on  this  point  are  not 
at  hand.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Can  these  sciences  be 
taught  without  laboratory? 

Tables  5  and  6  also  deal  with  the  laboratory  problem.  The 
latter  shows  the  number  of  single  periods  given  in  each  case  to 
the  subject.  The  striking  fact  here  again  is  that  a  large  part 
of  the  schools  are  giving  science  without  laboratory  work. 

That  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  Science  is  shown  in 
Table  7.  The  relation  of  those  offering  less  than  a  unit  is  shown 
in  Table  8.  The  relative  position  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
is  shown  in  Table  9.    Table  10  gives  the  various  texts  used. 
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Briefly  reviewed,  the  above  facts  show :  ( 1 )  The  teaching- 
force  is  not  up  to  a  high  standard,  since  teachers  are  offering 
courses  which  they  have  never  had;  (2)  That  there  is  no  uni- 
formity as  to  courses  offered;  (3)  "Courses,  recognized  by  edu- 
cators as  laboratory  courses  are  being  given  without  laboratory 
work,  and  often  when  given  in  laboratory  this  is  done  with  in- 
efficient equipment;  (4)  That  the  laboratory  periods  are  as 
varied  as  the  schools  themselves;  (5)  That  a  large  number  of 
schools  are  availing  themselves  of  the  i/o  unit  Science  courses; 
(6)  That  the  demand  for  Science  courses  is  inci'easing,  and  this 
should  demand  better  equipment  and  better  teachers. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  the  desire  of  this  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  officials  to  bring  about  a  better  condition 
of  Science  work  in  the  high  school,  and  it  is  Avilling  to  undertake 
any  work  assigned  it  by  those  in  authority. 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions,  which  we  believe  will  to 
some  extent  improve  the  situation : 

(1)  That  there  be  a  closer  relationship  between  the  college 
and  high  school  teachers  of  Science.  They  can  be  mutually 
helpful. 

(2)  That  colleges  make  an  effort  to  train  high  school  teach- 
ers of  Science,  not  in  one  subject  alone,  as  Chemistry,  but  in 
all  High  School  Science  subjects. 

(3)  That  high  school  authorities  employ  only  such  persons 
to  teach  Science  as  are  equijjped  to  teach  it. 

(4)  That  high  schools  eliminate  all  I/2  unit  courses  in  Science 
except  Physical  Geography,  and  possibly  First- Year  Science. 

(5)  That  high  schools  lay  stress  upon  one  or  two  courses 
rather  than  more,  until  these  courses  are  brought  to  a  high 
standard,  and  fully  equipped  laboratories  are  secured  for  them. 

(6)  That  the  teacher  of  High  School  Science  have  in  mind 
the  twofold  object:  (1)  give  the  pupil  something  practical,  and 
(2)  lay  a  foundation  for  future  work. 

We  realize  that  these  changes  cannot  come  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  but  we  believe  they  are  all  possible  of  attainment 
even  in  the  poorest,  financially,  of  all  the  schools. 
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TABLE  No.  1 
DATA  ON  TEACHERS 


College  Degree 

Subjects  in  College 

Science  Only 

Yes 

78 

No 
11 

Yes 
61 

No 
24 

Yes 
10 

No 

75 

TABLE  No.  2 

SUBJECTS  OFFERED 


General 
Science 

Physical 
Geography 

Zoology 

Botany 

Biology 

Physi- 
ology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

69 

43 

1 

8 

14 

13 

42 

19 

TABLE  No.  3 

TIME  DEVOTED  TO  SCIENCE 


30-Min.  Periods 

per  Week 

40-Min.  Periods 

per  Week 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

4 

6 
3 
6 
1 

3 

13 

2 

11 

2 
5 

2 
5 
4 

23 
6 
13 

7 

2 
1 
5 
3 

1 
2 
1 

?, 

1 

3 
1 

1 

TABLE  No.  4 

EQUIPMENT  VALUE 


None 

S25 

S)0 

$75 

SlOO 

S150 

$200 

$300 

S400 

S500 

General  Science.   -  _  . 

54 
9 

22 
6 

2 
3 
3 
3 

6 
4 
4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Biology.  ... 

2 
3 
1 

Physics    . 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Chemistry... 

2 

Note. — -Where  Physics  or  Chemistry  is  given  in  addition  to  General  Science,  the 
General  Science  is  considered  as  having  equipment,  but  no  value  is  set. 
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TABLE  No.  5 
SCHOOLS  REQLTRING  INDIVIDUAL  LABORATORY  WORK 


General  Science 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

55 

2 

26 

6 

33 

11 

11 

5 

TABLE  No.  6 

NUMBER  OF  LABORATORY  PERIODS  PER  WEEK 


General  Science 

Biology 

Physios 

Chemistry 

0       1 

2 

3 

* 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

* 

0     1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

* 

45 

5 

1 

1 

15 

15 

3 

4 

1 

1 

18 

5 

11 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

8 

1 

— 

3 

*Not  reported. 

TABLE  No.  7 
NUMBER  TAKING  SCIENCE  COMPARED  WITH  L.\ST  YEAR 


Increase 

Decrease 

Same 

Not  reported 

30 

2* 

32 

13 

*Total  decrease  reported,  4. 


TABLE  No.  8 

SCHOOLS  OFFERING  LESS  THAN  ONE  UNIT 


Physical 
Geography 

General  Science 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

22 

14 

31 

35 

10 

13 

19 

21 

12 

10 

TABLE  No.  9 

RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  CHEMISTRY   A  PHYSICS 


3d  Year        4th  Year 


Physics 

Chemistry 

When  both  are  offered 
Physics 

Chemistry 
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TABLE  No.  10 

TEXTS  USED 


Physical 
Geography 


General 
Science 


Biology 


Physics 


Chemistry 


Tarr... 
Davis. 


Clark.. 27 

C.  &E 17 

Snyder. 14 

Elhuff 2 


Smallwood  .  7 

Bailey 4 

B.  &  C 4 

Hunter 4 

Bergen. 1 

P.  &H 1 

L.  &  K 1 


C.  &C 13 

M.  &G 10 

Higgins 5 

Hoadley 4 

B.  &  D 2 

M.  &  T 2 

Culler 1 

R.  &  H 1 


McP.  ifeH 4 

B.,  F.  &  H....  3 

Weed 3 

B.  &  F— Com. 

Things 2 

Newell 1 

M.  &  L.. 1 

Irwin 1 


C.  &  E.— Caldwell  &  Eikenberry. 

B.  &  C— Bergen  &  Caldwell. 

L.  &  K. — Linnville  &  Kelley. 

M.  &  G.— Millikan  &  Gale. 

M.  &  T.— Mann  &  Twiss. 

McP.  &  H.— McPherson  &  Henderson. 


P.  &  H.— Peabody  &  Hunt. 

C.  &  C— Carhart  &  Chute. 

B.  &  D.— Black  &  Davis. 

R.  &.  H. — Read  &  Henderson. 

B.,  F.  &  H. — Brownlee  and  others. 

M.  &  L. — Morgan  &  Lyman. 


B.  &  F. — Brownlee  &  Fuller,  Chemistry  of  Common  Things. 

To  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  of  ISForth  Carolina, 
Prof.  l!^.  W.  Walker,  this  report  is  submitted  by  the  committee. 
S.  J.  Marion, 

Chairman  Science  Div.  N.  G.  A. 
Bert  Cunningham, 

Chairman  Investigation  Committee. 
G.  W.  Hailey, 
E.  D.  Johnson. 
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A  CONFERENCE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 

W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the  University  has  just 
cause  to  feel  gratified  by  the  enthusiastic  response  to  their  call 
to  the  high  school  teachers  to  assemble  in  Greensboro  on  April 
13th  and  14th.  In  sending  out  the  letter  the  teachers  were 
asked  to  volunteer  for  papers  on  topics  suggested  in  the  letter. 
The  response  in  this  respect  was  especially  encouraging. 

The  consideration  which  led  the  department  to  call  such  a 
meeting  was  the  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Mathematics 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  through  closer  correlation  of  the 
work  each  is  doing.  The  fact  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  high  school  students  who  enter  college  fail  in  their  fresh- 
man Mathematics  would  clearly  indicate  that  there  was  suifi- 
cient  reason  for  such  a  conference  and  more  of  them.  It  is  when 
we  remember  that  the  high  schools  are  sending  their  best  stu- 
dents to  college  that  we  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
feel  that  something  must  be  done. 

One  great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  meeting  and  discussing  the 
failures  and  successes  is  a  clearer  understanding  between  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  of  what  each  is  expected  to  do.  At 
present  there  is  much  needless  overlapping  of  work.  But  too 
often  the  reverse  is  true  and  many  students  are  unable  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  and  are  consequently  numbered  with  the  40  to  50 
per  cent  who  fail.  Here  it  seems  these  conferences  can  be  of 
real  service. 

The  meetings  were  informal  and  each  teacher  present  was 
urged  to  enter  into  the  discussions.  Although  the  conference 
did  not  accomplish  anything  definite,  it  did  open  the  way  for 
what  it  is  hoped,  by  the  united  efforts  of  those  teaching  Mathe- 
matics, may  result  in  arousing  a  genuine  interest  in  the  subject. 

So  cordially  did  the  teachers  welcome  the  general  scheme  of 
holding  conferences  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  organization  through  which  the  efforts 
of  those  interested  might  be  guided  more  effectively.  Accord- 
ingly, there  was  organized  "The   Association  of  Teachers  of 
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Secondary  Mathematics"  ("Western  North  Carolina),  on  Satur- 
day, April  14.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  W.  W. 
Rankin,  Jr.,  of  the  University,  president;  J.  W.  Moore,  Win- 
ston-Salem High  School,  first  vice-president ;  Miss  Fannie  Starr 
Mitchell,  Raleigh  High  School,  second  vice-president;  L.  R. 
Johnson,  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  third  vice-president;  J.  W.  Las- 
ley,  Jr.,  of  the  University,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
association.  All  who  are  interested  in  Mathematics  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  association.  High  school  teachers  espe- 
cially are  asked  to  send  their  names  in  to  the  president.  There 
are  no  dues  or  initiation  fees.  Thirty  were  present  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  association  and  became  charter  members. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  which  the  association  pro- 
poses to  carry  on  is  such  as  to  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers  of 
Mathematics.  A  continued  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  will  insure  success  and  give  the  association  a  place  in 
the  educational  work  of  North  Carolina  . 

On  account  of  the  geography  of  the  State  and  the  expense  of 
travel,  it  was  thought  wise  for  the  association  to  have  an  East- 
ern and  a  Western  section.  Separate  meetings  will  be  held  in 
October  or  November  of  each  year  at  convenient  places,  to  be 
agreed  on  by  the  sections.  Then  a  general  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  University  during  the  Summer  School. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  association  held  in  Greens- 
boro will  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  writing  to  the  president  or  the  secretary.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  PAPERS  READ 

"Mr.  Rankin  opened  the  conference  on  Friday  night  with  an 
exposition  of  the  situation  as  he  saw  it.  He  believed  that  the 
idea  that  a  student  either  ^had  a  head  for  mathematics'  or  didn't 
had  served  its  day  and  should  be  supplanted  by  the  idea  that 
any  normal  mind  can  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject,  if 
the  subject  is  properly  presented.  This  point  of  view  has  led 
to  an  investigation  as  to  the  best  methods  of  presentation,  and 
makes  the  teacher  of  today  on  the  alert  for  the  best  way  of 
giving  the  subject-matter  to  his  classes.  Education  has  ceased 
to  be  a  thing  for  the  few  as  a  privilege,  but  has  become  a  thing 
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for  the  many  as  a  necessity.  Our  classrooms  are  no  longer  filled 
with  a  homogenous  group  with  common  interest  and  common 
experiences.  There  is  a  diversity  to  face  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  The  mode  of  approach  to  one  student  may  fall  far 
short  of  reaching  another.  In  the  matter  of  illustration  selec- 
tion must  be  made  from  many  and  varied  fields,  preferably 
those  fields  with  which  the  student  has  some  contact  in  his  ex- 
perience. The  time  has  passed  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  sufiicient.  It  does  not  carry  of  itself  the  power  to 
impart.  The  teacher  must  make  a  careful  study  of  his  class 
and  suit  himself  and  his  subject  to  them. 

''O.  V.  Hicks,  of  the  Haw  Eiver  High  School,  followed  with 
a  paper  on  'The  Use  of  a  Text-Book.'  Mr.  Hicks  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  few  students  got  any  further  than  the  introduc- 
tion. He  distinguished  sharply  between  acquiring  the  facts  of 
mathematics  and  being  a  mathematician.  Slavery  to  a  text- 
book is  one  of  the  ways  of  not  becoming  the  latter.  When  the 
unit  of  progress  is  the  fact,  the  progress  is  not  very  far,  nor 
enduring.  What  is  desired,  thought  Mr.  Hicks,  is  a  rational 
use  of  facts,  even  if  this  means  slow  progress  apparently.  He 
urged  that  teachers  possess  a  scholarly  spirit,  and  stated  that 
this  could  be  acquired  from  personal  contact  with  teachers  of 
power,  rather  than  from  the  contents  of  a  book. 

''E,  E.  Farlow,  of  the  Guilford  College  High  School,  read  a 
paper  on  'Course  Planning  and  Daily  Assignments.'  That  this 
is  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  problems  that  face  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Farlow  realized.  The  matter  is  not  one  that  can  be  settled  for 
all  even  when  it  is  settled  for  one.  The  class  itself  is  one  large 
factor  in  making  up  one's  mind  what  to  give  the  class.  Assign- 
ments are  a  sort  of  trial  and  error  process.  It  does  not  stay 
fixed,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  covering  of 
ground  should  be  quite  subordinated  to  how  that  ground  is 
covered. 

"Mr.  J.  W.  Lasley,  of  the  University  of  ISTorth  Carolina,  led 
the  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  algebra.  He  pointed  to  fac- 
toring and  exponents  as  the  chief  weaknesses.  He  advocated  a 
return  to  the  fundamentals  on  which  these  two  concepts  rest. 
The  more  complicated  cases  arising  under  them  should  be  de- 
ferred until  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meaning  as  well  as 
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the  mechanical  facility  in  their  use  has  been  acquired.  He 
stressed  the  close  kinship  of  algebra  and  arithmetic,  how  they 
should  be  coordinated — the  algebra  extending  the  notions  of 
arithmetic,  arithmetic  making  concrete  and  tangible  the  newer 
conceptions  of  algebra.  That  algebra  is  a  shorthand  way  of  say- 
ing what  in  full  English  would  be  awkward  to  manage,  that  an 
ability  to  interpret  and  express  algebra  and  English  and  have 
the  dependence  of  each  upon  the  other  in  mind  constantly  is 
necessary  for  him  who  would  see  behind  the  facts  of  mathe- 
matics, Mr.  Lasley  declared.  To  be  bound  up  to  a  system  of  let- 
ters is  fatal.  The  notation  of  the  text  should  be  followed  until 
the  principles  in  question  are  understood ;  then  many  notations 
should  be  resorted  to  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  think  in  terms 
of  letters. 

''Mr.  Lasley  discussed  also  'The  Mathematics  Teacher's  Li- 
brary,' and  spoke  of  the  importance  of  keeping  in  active  touch 
Avith  periodicals  and  of  contributing  to  them. 

"J.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Winston-Salem  High  School,  gave  a 
paper  on  'Devices  for  Sustaining  Interest  in  Class.'  Mr.  Moore 
thought  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  teaching  to  be  starting  the 
class  off  right.  Interest  binds  the  student  to  his  subject  and 
not  only  begins  him  with  a  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  but 
keeps  him  energetically  at  it  throughout  the  course.  He  has 
used  devices  like  tabular  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  class 
with  the  work  of  the  same  class  in  previous  years  to  effect.  A 
caution  for  any  devices  of  this  sort  is :  their  usefulness  may  be 
gone  when  their  novelty  has  worn  away.  One  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  newer  devices  that  will  take  their 
places  and  do  their  Avork.  Teaching  is  not  a  cut  and  dried  affair. 
The  class  absorbs  from  the  teacher  much,  both  in  a  conscious 
and  unconscious  way.  The  teacher  himself  must  be  vastly  in- 
terested . 

"Miss  Olivia  Brooks,  of  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School,  pre- 
sented the  'Eusion'  method  in  a  paper  treating  the  main  points 
of  the  method  and  her  experience  with  it.  This  paper  was  eag- 
erly received.  Miss  Brooks  said  that  Mr.  Breslich,  the  founder 
of  the  method,  had  in  mind  that  the  simpler  principles  of  the 
elements  could  be  correlated  and  gotten  at  inductively  and  ex- 
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perimentally.  She  commented  on  the  gradation  secured  and  the 
interest  aroused.  The  increased  amount  of  work  required  of 
the  teacher,  Miss  Brooks  claimed,  was  material,  hut  the  results 
rewarded  this  extra  effort. 

"Mr.  Rankin  led  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  geometry. 
He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  going  very  slowly  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  formal  process  of  reasoning  is  not  rapidly  assimi- 
lated. He  advocated  lecturing  to  a  class  ten  days  before  touch- 
ing a  text-book.  The  matter  of  limits  was  brought  up.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  subjects  be  touched  lightly  on  with  be- 
ginners. Axioms  should  be  given  their  proper  place.  Relative- 
ly complicated  notions,  like  locus,  should  be  gotten  at  intuitively 
as  far  as  is  possible.  The  complications  which  the  student  can- 
not foresee  or  appreciate  should  be  left  for  a  later  day  in  his 
mathematical  career." 
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A  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS  AND 
EXTENSION  WORKERS 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Cobb 

At  the  State  Kormal  College  in  Greensboro  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  tlie  loth  and  14th  of  April,  there  occurred  a  confer- 
ence which  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  home  economics 
in  North  Carolina,  for  this  conference  was  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  confronting  the  teachers  of  home  economics,  the  ex- 
tension workers  in  home  demonstration,  and  particularly  the 
women  workers  in  the  home,  and  in  such  institutions  as  are 
homes  for  people,  the  work  of  the  first  two  having  always  as 
their  ultimate  goal  the  bettering  of  conditions  for  the  last  two. 

When  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly  met  in  November  a  ten- 
tative organization  of  home  economics  teachers  had  been  ef- 
fected, and  it  was  at  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  temporary 
organization,  Miss  Lizzie  Roddick  of  Winston-Salem,  and  an 
executive  board  composed  of  Misses  Christine  N.  South,  Ste- 
phens Carrick,  and  Mary  Petty  of  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  and  Miss  Minnie  W.  Hooper  of  Greensboro 
College  for  Women,  that  workers  gathered  in  Greensboro  at  this 
spring  meeting. 

At  the  first  meeting  Friday  morning  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKim- 
mon,  State  Agent  Home  Demonstration  Work,  presided,  and  a 
short  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  President  J.  I.  Foust, 
who  suggested  the  need  of  the  conference  considering  food  con- 
servation problems  at  this  crisis  in  national  affairs.  He  said 
that  with  war  in  progress  the  great  struggle  for  the  future  ap- 
pears likely  to  be  centered  around  the  production  and  safe- 
guarding of  food. 

After  a  discussion  led  by  Mrs.  McKimmon  in  her  usual  tact- 
ful and  charming  manner,  on  home  extension  problems,  with 
short,  pithy  talks  from  a  number  of  field  agents.  Miss  Minnie 
L.  Jamison,  formerly  head  of  the  Home  Economics  Department 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  now  Assistant 
State  Agent  Home  Demonstration  Work,  delivered  an  able  ad- 
dress on  "What  a  College  Should  Give  to  Prepare  for  Exten- 
sion Work."     This  course,  Miss  Jamison  believed,  should  be 
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such  as  to  make  a  well-rounded,  well-poised  woman,  trained  to 
do  her  particular  line  o£  work  so  as  to  meet  any  emergency;  a 
woman  of  culture,  high  ideals,  executive  ability,  and  technical 
skill. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  professor 
Household  Arts  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, led  in  a  discussion  of  problems  of  elementary  and  high 
schools.  This  round-table  elicited  talks  and  questions  from  a 
large  number  of  delegates  which  showed  that  information  was 
needed  as  to  the  particular  province  of  the  study  in  the  high 
and  in  the  elementary  school,  as  co  why  the  courses  should  differ, 
and  in  what  they  should  differ  in  various  types  of  school,  as  to 
how  much  uniformity  is  possible,  as  to  how  to  attain  this  uni- 
formity, and  to  adapt  the  subject-matter  to  the  various  schools 
and  to  correlate  it  with  other  studies,  also,  what  the  high  schools 
want  the  unit  of  credit  for  college  entrance  to  represent. 

The  subject  of  the  school  lunch  was  a  matter  of  interest. 
Miss  Winchell  showed  herself  a  woman  of  practical  power  as 
she  led  in  this  discussion  of  one  phase  of  the  development  of 
human  efficiency.  ''The  girl,"  she  said,  "is  our  main  subject, 
and  our  aim  is  to  teach  her  the  science  of  right  living."  She 
would  have  workers  consider  four  heads:  First,  food;  second, 
clothing;  third,  shelter,  and  fourth,  that  which  includes  the 
three,  but  is  something  more — the  art  of  living.  Home  eco- 
nomics should  be  classed  as  a  social  science.  She  pleaded  for 
better  organization  of  the  study  of  each  head,  and  a  closer 
unity  among  them.  Plans  for  each  year's  work  in  a  high 
school  course  and  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  were  outlined 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  difficulties  in  the  course  as  suggested 
by  teachers  present  from  different  types  of  schools — city  high 
schools,  farm-life  schools,  and  private  schools — were  discussed 
and  helpful  suggestions  offered  as  to  text-books,  correlation  of 
studies,  time  of  recitations,  home  work,  etc.  The  need  of  suit- 
able text-books,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  simple,  attractive, 
not  too  technical  language,  was  felt  by  many  delegates. 

Miss  Ada  M.  Field,  head  Department  Foods  and  Cooking, 
Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  native  of  Guilford  County, 
JSTorth  Carolina,  and  a  graduate  of  Guilford  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  a  woman 
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of  practical  experience  and  keen  vision  of  what  the  future  holds 
for  trained  women,  made  an  able  address  in  which  she  gave  val- 
uable information  to  leaders  in  this  work  in  the  South.  Being 
a  woman  who  understands  the  difficulties  not  only  of  large  areas, 
but  of  certain  localities  and  conditions,  Miss  Field's  address 
touched  directly  practical  issues,  and  suggested  remedies  where 
such  were  needed. 

At  the  morning  meeting  the  delegates  were  delighted  with  two 
exquisite  solos  by  Miss  Lora  Lulsdorf  of  the  Normal  College 
faculty. 

Again  at  the  Saturday  morning  conference  Miss  Winchell 
spoke,  leading  a  discussion  of  normal  school  and  college  prob- 
lems, and  visualizing  certain  courses  as  she  outlined  them  on  the 
board.  She  showed  how,  naturally,  such  courses  would  not  be 
cooking  and  sewing,  per  se,  as  these  should  have  been  covered  in 
the  high  school,  but  cooking  would  come  under  the  head  of  such 
studies  as  dietetics  and  nutrition,  and  sewing  in  the  study  of 
textiles,  garment  cutting,  and  dressmaking.  Household  art 
might  embrace  the  study  of  the  history  of  art  design,  costume 
and  design;  and  the  study  of  shelter  would  offer  courses  in 
household  decoration.  Household  management,  among  other 
things,  would  take  in  the  running  of  a  home  on  sound  financial 
lines.  The  round-table  discussion  embraced  such  subjects  as 
the  course  of  study,  time  distribution,  sequence  of  courses,  unit 
of  credit  for  entrance,  prerequisites  and  parallels,  and  the 
amount  of  uniformity  possible. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Saturday  morning  meeting  was  the 
address  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strong,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
who  began  by  saying:  "We  are  our  brothers'  keepers,  and  civ- 
ically  as  responsible  as  the  men."  She  told  how  now,  liberated 
from  certain  limitations  of  the  past,  women  can  and  do  take  and 
fill  admirably  public  position  where  high  capability  and  power 
of  execution  are  needed.  She  cited  definite  cases  where  women 
hold  positions  as  responsible  as  those  of  men.  Woman's  power 
would  be  wasted  were  she  capable  of  these  activities  and  then 
found  to  confine  herself  merely  to  keeping  her  own  home;  and 
many  women  have  proven  their  ability  to  do  the  job  at  home 
and  the  larger  job  for  civic  betterment  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     Many  of  these  women  have  not  only  followed  strongly 
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the  course  of  social  service  laid  down  by  men  pioneers,  but 
have  blazed  new  trails.  And  Mrs.  Strong  emphasized  the  fact 
that  it  is  woman's  desire  for  social  service  that  has  made  her 
enter  the  larger  fields  of  usefulness,  where  her  natural  endow- 
ments plus  an  efficient  training  have  made  her  equal  to  tremend- 
ous undertakings.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  Mrs.  Strong 
spoke  of  the  work  of  two  women  of  power,  one  being  Helen 
Thompson  "Wooley,  wife  of  Dr.  Wooley  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  This  small,  frail  woman  lets  her  head  save  her 
body.  She  has  written  many  books  on  psychology,  and  when  a 
psychological  laboratory  was  to  be  opened  in  New  York  it  was 
Mrs.  "Wooley  who  was  thought  best  fitted,  and  chosen  to  do  this 
work.  Cincinnati  has  a  plan  whereby  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
city  alternately  work  at  their  trades  and  go  to  school.  Every 
time  this  change  is  made  the  work  certificates  have  to  be  signed ; 
every  time  a  change  of  jobs  is  made  they  have  to  be  signed. 
Every  one  of  these  five  hundred  certificates  is  personally  signed 
by  Mrs.  "Wooley.  Through  a  series  of  tests,  Mrs.  "Wooley  de- 
termines just  what  detriment  is  being  worked  upon  these  boys 
and  girls  by  certain  work.  The  children  are  studied,  their  jobs 
and  their  environment,  and  the  aim  is  to  fit  each  to  each.  Mrs. 
Strong  spoke  of  well  trained  women  in  home  economics  being 
needed  for  big  public  jobs,  and  told  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the 
woman  who  fitted  up  the  four  million  dollar  hospital  for  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  For  the  kitchen  alone  twenty-five  thousand 
different  articles  had  to  be  purchased.  The  fitting  of  such  an 
institution  required  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  of  every  phase 
of  household  lore;  in  fact,  it  was  a  big  engineering  job,  and  the 
woman  who  did  it  had  the  training  that  made  her  capable  of 
engineering  such  a  gigantic  scheme  far  more  effectively  than 
the  average  housekeeper  plans  and  carries  out  the  details  for  a 
cottage.  Mrs.  Strong  declared  it  was  woman's  lack  of  training 
that  kept  her  from  entering  these  larger  arenas  of  work.  ""We 
take  subordinate  positions  because  we  lack  business  knowledge," 
she  said.  "It  is  not  only  for  money  that  we  should  seek  these 
places  of  larger  responsibility,  it  is  because  the  country  needs 
us,"  declared  Mrs.  Strong.  "Hotel  keeping,"  she  said,  "is  a 
social  work."  "If  we  have  overcome  the  traditional  opposition 
to  teaching,  why  not  overcome  other  prejudices?"     There  is  a 
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demand  in  many  places  for  women  trained  in  home  economics, 
and  a  crying  need  for  the  help  of  such  women.  The  trained 
worker  dignifies  her  position.  A  place  is  subordinate  only  as 
the  person  filling  it  lacks  the  dignity  that  comes  with  efiicient 
training.  In  the  hospital  spoken  of  the  housekeeper  is  the  social 
equal  of  the  physician  in  charge.  She  dignifies  her  position. 
Mrs.  Strong  told  of  a  grandmother,  a  college  graduate,  who 
took  four  years  to  get  a  degree  to  fit  her  to  run  a  laundry. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  followed  this  splendid  address, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  State  Supervisor  of  Farm-Life  Schools,  pre- 
sided, and  the  officers  were  left  as  in  the  tentative  organization, 
and  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  was  made  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  program  for  the  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly,  this  program  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Assembly  meeting  in  November. 

President  Foust,  in  a  short  talk  at  the  final  session,  said  that 
he  hoped  this  meeting  would  establish  a  precedent  for  such  con- 
ferences which  would  become  annual  events.  He  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  forces  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
would  promote  in  every  way  possible  home  economics  and  home 
demonstration  work  in  North  Carolina. 

Throughout  the  conference  the  discussion  about  the  study  of 
home  economics  in  the  colleges  was  in  agreement  on  one  point 
— that  the  course  properly  takes  a  place  along  with  other  cul- 
tural courses  and,  besides,  possesses  the  advantage  of  equipment 
of  the  student  for  a  valuable  part  in  the  life  of  the  day,  in  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  in  the  State. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  practical  as  well  as  inspirational 
address  on  Home  Economics  and  Present-Day  Problems  of 
Living  by  Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell.  This  was  given  in  the  col- 
lege auditorium  and  heard  by  the  entire  student  body  as  well 
as  by  the  delegates  to  the  conference.  The  success  of  the  meet- 
ings was  not  due  alone  to  the  inspiring  messages  brought  by  the 
three  women  from  the  larger  colleges,  but  to  the  combined  talent 
of  these,  and  the  State  workers,  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Miss 
Minnie  L.  Jamison,  and  the  executive  committee.  Misses  Rod- 
dick, South,  Carrick,  Petty,  and  Hopper,  and  to  the  delegates 
from  all  over  the  State  who  met  to  carry  back  home  a  larger 
vision  of  service  through  the  training  of  mind,  heart,  and  hand 
for  a  truer  and  better  type  of  citizenship. 
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SCHOOL' NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


Bonds  for  Buildings 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  many  places  voted  bonds 
for  new  liigli  school  buildings  and  equipment.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Aulander,  $10,000  additional,  in  April. 

Eich  Square,  $25,000,  June  16th. 

Fentress  Township,  Guilford  County,  $40,000,  June  19th. 

Polkton,  $7,000,  June  26th. 

Waxhaw,  $20,000,  June  30th. 

Edenton,  $10,000  additional,  June  30th. 

Alliance,  $5,000,  May  30th.  Also  increased  special  tax  for 
maintenance  from  30  cents  to  50  cents. 

Lowell,  $20,000,  in  May. 

Stoneville,  $7,000— building  to  cost  $12,000. 

Penrose,  $1,600— building  to  cost  $4,200. 

Elections  are  pending  at  several  other  places  with  every  as- 
surance of  success. 


Changes  Among  School  Workers 

There  have  been  more  changes  in  the  superintendencies  and 
principalships  this  year  than  usual.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Supt.  Erederick  Archer,  formerly  of  Selma,  succeeds  William 
C.  A.  Hammel  as  superintendent  of  the  Greensboro  City 
Schools. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Hamilton  gives  up  his  position  as  representative 
of  the  American  Book  Company  to  accept  the  principalship 
of  the  Greensboro  City  High  School. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Moser,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Wakelon 
High  School,  succeeds  Frederick  Archer  as  superintendent  at 
Selma. 

Mr.  John  C.  Lockhart  gives  up  the  superintendency  of  the 
Dunn  Graded  Schools  to  become  principal  of  the  Wakelon  High 
School. 
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Supt.  A.  Vermont,  formerly  of  Smithfield,  goes  to  the  Ashe- 
ville  City  High  School  as  head  of  the  department  of  modern 
languages. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Marrow,  formerly  principal  of  the  Battlehoro 
High  School,  becomes  superintendent  of  the  Smithfield  Schools. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Knight  leaves  Trinity  College  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wake  County  Schools,  succeeding  D.  F.  Giles, 
who  recently  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 

T.  Wingate  Andrews  goes  from  Eeidsville  to  Salisbury  as 
superintendent,  succeeding  A.  T.  Allen,  who  recently  resigned 
to  become  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  In- 
stitute Conductors. 

J.  H.  Allen  becomes  Superintendent  at  Reidsville  and  is  suc- 
ceeded as  high  school  principal  by  R.  W.  Isley,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Currituck  County. 

B.  F.  Hassell  leaves  Kaeford  to  become  Superintendent  at 
Asheboro. 

J.  T.  Jerome,  formerly  of  Williamston,  goes  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Raeford  High  School,  and  is  succeeded  at  Williams- 
ton  by  E.  E.  Bundy. 

E.  W.  Joyner,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in  Dare 
County,  becomes  superintendent  of  the  Lincolnton  Graded 
Schools,  succeeding  M.  S.  Beam,  who  goes  to  Salisbury  as 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

G.  O.  Rogers  becomes  superintendent  of  the  Sanford  Graded 
Schools,  succeeding  C.  E.  Teague,  who  resigned  to  practice 
law. 

Robert  G.  Kittrell  becomes  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Henderson,  succeeding  Prof.  J.  T.  Alderman,  whose  failing 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  school  work. 

H,  H.  McLean  leaves  Farmville  to  become  superintendent 
at  Maxton,  succeeding  C.  B,  Woltz,  who  went  to  the  officers' 
training  camp  at  Oglethorpe. 

George  W.  Bradshaw  becomes  superintendent  of  the  Hender- 
son Graded  School,  succeeding  C.  E.  Blackstock,  who  entered 
one  of  the  military  training  camps. 

Holland  Holton  becomes  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Durham  County. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Exit— The  Bulletin 

"Witli  this  issue  The  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulle- 
tin makes  its  farewell  bow,  steps  off  the  stage,  and  gives  way 
for  its  successor.  The  High  School  Journal.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  Bulletin  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  issued  by  any 
institution  in  this  country.  Since  it  begam  publication  eight 
years  ago  numbers  of  others  have  appeared,  some  of  which  are 
modeled  closely  after  it.  During  the  eight  years  of  its  publica- 
tion the  Bulletin  has  carried  many  articles — not  a  few  of  them 
from  distinguished  contributors — which  workers  on  the  firing 
line  have  been  good  enough  to  say  have  helped  them  in  a  very 
definite  way  in  the  solution  of  some  of  their  everyday  problems. 
So  far  ajs  we  now  recall,  the  Bulletin  has  never  carried  in  its 
pages  a  single  one  of  these  expressions  of  good-will  and  appre- 
ciation, and  it  will  refrain  from  doing  so  now.  The  words  of 
congratulation  and  appreciation  that  have  come  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  would  fill  this  issue  several  times  over. 
They  have  come  from  every  class  of  workers  having  to  do  with 
high  school  progress — from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  college  presidents  and  professors,  superintendents, 
principals,  and  high  school  teachers.  They  have  come  by  letter 
and  by  word  of  mouth.  These  friendly  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion have  been  a  constant  source  of  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment and  have  helped  us  over  many  a  hard  place,  ais  friendly 
words  always  do ;  and,  too,  they  have  helped  to  make  the  work 
of  preparing  the  Bulletin  a  genuine  labor  of  love.  Our  sin- 
cere hope  is  that  the  Bulletin  has  really  helped  in  the  measure 
its  friends  say  it  has.  It  has  "done  its  bit,"  and  we  believe  has 
had  some  little  influence  in  bettering  high  school  conditions  in 
ISTorth  Carolina  in  particular. 

May  we  not  express  the  hope  that  the  same  friendly  interest 
that  has  prompted  such  words  in  the  past  will  be  carried  over 
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to  its  successor^  The  High  School  Journal,  and  abide  witli  it? 
"We  believe  that  it  will,  for  The  Journal  enters  tbe  field  as  a 
more  frequent  visitor  at  the  urgent  request  of  Bulletin  readers 
and  in  response  to  demands  many  times  repeated  coming  from 
its  constant  readers  and  its  best  friends.  The  Journal,  with  bet- 
ter facilities,  larger  opportunity,  more  frequent  publication,  a 
number  of  capable  editois  to  look  after  the  severail  departments, 
will  be  able  to  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  school  world  than  the 
Bulletin  could  hope  to  fill,  and  it  hopes  to  render  a  larger  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  secondary  education  in  the  South. 

It  may  be  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  at  Baleigh 
will  continue  the  Bulletin  as  an  official  publication  to  carry  its 
announcements  and  other  official  matter  relating  to  high  schools. 
No  definite  announcement  to  this  eifect,  however,  can  be  made 
at  this  time. 


The  High  School  Journal 

Arrangements  for  the  publication  of  The  High  School  Jour- 
nal have  been  completed,  and  the  first  issue  will  appear  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1918.  The  Journal  will  be  published  on  a  subscription 
basis  by  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University.  It  will  be 
issued  eight  times  a  year  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from 
October  to  May.  There  is  a  definite  place  for  it  to  fill,  and  it 
enters  the  field  in  response  to  demands  many  times  repeated.  It 
is  to  be  a  modern  Journal  of  Secondary  Education  that  will 
undertake  to  keep  its  readers  informed  month  by  month  of  the 
best  that  it  being  thought  and  done  in  the  educational  world. 

Great  new  currents  of  thought  and  life  are  stirring  today  that 
will  profoundly  influence  American  education  tomorrow.  Great 
high  school  movements  are  already  in  progress.  The  end  of  the 
war  will  bring  other  new  problems  that  will  force  upon  us  the 
necessity  for  the  reorganization,  redirection,  and  readaption  of 
secondary  education.  The  high  school  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  the  next  decade  or  so  the  stoinu  center  of  the  educa- 
tional conflict.  The  Journal  will  undertake  to  put  its  readers 
in  contact  and  to  keep  them  in  contact  with  these  modern  move- 
ments in  secondary  education. 
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The  subscription  price  is  $1  a  year.  Readers  wlio  have  not 
already  subscribed  to  The  Journal  will  find  inclosed  a  subscrip- 
tion card  which  they  will  please  sign  and  return  if  they  wish  to 
receive  the  January  number. 


Wanted;  A  Teacher 

Eecently  there  came  to  me  a  letter  from  a  city  superintendent 
in  which  he  said : 

"Mr.  'Blank'  has  been  recommended  to  me  for  a  science  position  in 
the  'Blank'  City  High  School,  requiring  the  teaching  of  biology  and 
physics.  I  desire  to  secure  a  report  on  him  from  you.  Will  you 
kindly  grant  me  the  information? 

"I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  of  his  personal  and  professional 
qualifications  and  your  estimate  of  his  strength  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
disciplinarian.  What  has  been  your  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  personality  and  work?  How  would  you  rate  him — fair, 
good,  or  superior?  Is  he  willing,  industrious,  cheerful,  loyal,  enthu- 
siastic, agreeable  to  work  with,  robust  in  health?  Are  his  classroom 
practices  characterized  by  alertness,  quickness,  directness,  grasp 
both  of  the  subject  and  of  the  recitation  situations?  Is  his  scholar- 
ship ample  and  his  culture  evident?  Is  he  interested  in  the  student 
activities  and  helpful  in  them?  Is  he  interested  in  children  and 
sympathetic  with  them?  Does  he  appeal  to  them?  Does  he  interest 
them  in  his  subject?  Is  he  refined  and  refining?  Is  his  character 
above  reproach?  Does  he  pitch  high  school  recitations  on  the  level 
of  the  high  school  student's  ability  and  interest?" 

This  quotation  is  given  not  by  way  of  criticising  the  superin- 
tendent making  so  many  searching  inquiries  about  an  applica- 
tion, but  because  of  its  suggestiveness.  It  indexes  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  classroom  failures ! 

In  no  other  calling  does  the  personal  equation  count  for  so 
much  as  it  does  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Teachers  are 
human,  and,  as  such,  are  likely  to  err  just  as  people  do  in  other 
callings.  But  the  public  is  not  so  quick  to  overlook  their  per- 
sonal shortcomings.  Time  and  again  a  good  superintendent, 
principal,  or  teacher  loses  out  because  of  some  minor  personal 
idiosyncrasy  or  habit  that  would  be  overlooked  in  a  lawyer,  or 
doctor,  or  engineer,  or  chemist.  Aside  from  scholarship,  per- 
sonality is  a  teacher's  stock  in  trade.  For  every  one  who  fails 
at  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  because  of  a  lack 
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of  scliolarsliip  or  a  lack  of  professional  training^  dozens  fail  be- 
cause of  their  personality — or  lack  of  it ! 

Professor  Payne,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  used  to  say 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  school's  value  lies  in  the  teacher;  and 
that  buildings,  equipment,  laboratories,  and  libraries  count  for 
only  15  per  cent,  for  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  these  worth 
while.  The  teacher's  personality  it  is  that  translates  these  into 
spiritual  and  intellectual  power.  So  it  is.  The  teacher  makes 
the  school.  It  was  Bishop  Spaulding  who  said :  "The  teacher 
is  the  school.  "What  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  what  the  mind  is  to 
the  mam,  that  the  teacher  is  to  the  school.  A  good  teacher  will 
find  or  devise  good  methods  and  will  employ  them  with  discern- 
ment, dealing  with  each  pupil  as  an  individual  soul,  unlike  any 
other  that  exists  or  has  existed.  His  very  presence  commands 
attention,  solicits  interest,  and  suggests  thought.  He  is  alive, 
and  he  awakens  life.  His  pupils  learn  to  feel  that  it  is  good  to 
be  where  he  is,  and  they  follow  him  as  gladly  as  though  he  led 
them  into  the  balmy  air  of  spring  along  the  flowery  banks  of 
limpid  streams." 

Personality  is  still  and  always  will  be  one  of  the  basic  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  teacher.  It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Engby:  "His  influence  was  stimulative  raither  than  formula- 
tive,  the  secret  of  his  power  consisting  not  so  much  in  the  nov- 
elty of  his  ideas  or  methods  as  in  his  commanding  magnetic  per- 
sonality and  the  intensity  and  earnestness  with  which  he  im- 
pressed his  views  and  made  them — as  a  prophet  makes  his  mes- 
sage— a  part  of  the  living  forces  of  his  time." 


North  Carolina  Day  Program 

Friday,  December  14,  is  to  be  North  Cairolina  Day  this  year. 
An  excellent  program  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Mr. 
P.  D.  W.  Connor,  Mr.  Henry  Page,  and  others.  The  program 
is  entitled : 

THRIFT CONSERVATION PATRIOTISM 

MAKE SAVE SERVE 

Copies  may  be  had  by  applying  to  any  county  superintendent 
of  schools  or  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Kaleigh. 
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Capital  and  Labor 

The  query  whicli  the  committee  has  selected  to  be  debated 
this  year  by  the  high  schools  holding  membership  in  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina)  is :  Resolved,  That 
Congress  should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  industrial  disputes.  A  bulletin,  now  in  course  of  prep- 
aration will  contain  outlines  for  debate  and  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  together  with  numerous  references 
to  sources  from  which  other  material  can  be  secured.  This 
bulletin  will,  as  usual,  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Extension 
of  the  University,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  to  schools  tha.1; 
are  members  of  the  Debating  Union.  It  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution about  December  1st.  For  the  complete  Announcement 
for  1917-'18,  or  other  information,  write  to  E.  R.  Rankin,  Secre- 
tary, Chapel  Hill,  N".  C. 


High  Sciiool  Records 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  recent  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  by  Miss  Rosa  Pas- 
chal, Dean  of  Meredith  College,  Raleigh : 

"During  the  past  summer  I  rated  all  the  certificates  of  students 
applying  for  admission  to  Meredith  College,  and  I  found  a  very  seri- 
ous need  of  high  school  principals  keeping  records  of  students'  work. 
In  some  high  schools  records  are  kept,  but  in  most  cases  the  only 
records  seem  to  be  in  individual  teachers'  class  books.  Not  infre- 
quently, of  course,  these  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  are  not  ac- 
cessible. In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  for  principals  to  know  what 
their  students  have  done,  especially  if  they  have  not  remained  in  the 
same  positions  for  a  number  of  years. 

"In  many  cases  students  fill  out  their  own  certificates  and  princi- 
pals sign  them  without  knowing  whether  the  statements  are  correct. 
In  other  cases — I  have  not  means  of  knowing  how  many — work  on 
which  students  have  failed  is  reported  as  if  it  was  completed.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  students  tell  me  that  they  have  never  taken 
work  reported  in  their  certificates.  I  have  had — to  make  a  concrete 
example — a  principal  report  plane  geometry  completed  except  for 
one  book,  when  the  fact  was  that  the  student  dropped  out  of  the  class 
because  she  was  failing  so  woefully.  Also,  grade  work  is  sometimes 
reported  as  done  in  the  high  school.  For  instance,  certificates  have 
been  received  in  which  three  years  of  high  school  history  were  re- 
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ported  as  completed,  when  the  student  had  not  been  in  the  high 
school  more  than  one  or  two  years.  I  do  not  think  that  high  school 
principals  are  dishonest;  they  simply  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
work  has  been  completed. 

"Now  the  question  is,  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  these  and  sim- 
ilar conditions?  Of  course,  it  would  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
bring  the  importance  of  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  high 
school  men  and  get  their  cooperation.  As  a  private  individual  there 
is  little  that  I  can  do  in  this  respect,  but  as  a  public  official  I  hope 
that  you  can  do  much.     I  have  got  together  the  following  points: 

"1.  Have  the  necessity  for  keeping  records  discussed  at  county 
teachers'  meetings,  at  county  institutes,  at  summer  schools,  at  the 
State  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  at  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

"2.  Have  articles  on  the  subject  written  and  published  in  educa- 
tional publications. 

"3.  Print  model  forms  for  records  in  the  State  High  School 
Bulletin. 

"4.  Ask  the  universities  and  colleges  and  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
credited Schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States  not  to  accredit  high  schools  unless  good  rec- 
ords are  kept. 

"5.  Ask  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  not  to  give  credit  for  ele- 
mentary certificates  to  graduates  of  high  schools  that  fail  to  keep 
good  records." 

We  have  iiad  so  much  to  say  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
of  the  Bulletin,  in  the  high  school  conferences,  and  in  circular- 
letters,  about  the  inexcusable  negligence  of  principals  who  do 
not  keep  full  and  accurate  records  of  the  work  of  each  and 
every  high  school  pupil  that  we  are  indeed  glad  to  publish  Miss 
Paischal's  comments  in  place  of  our  usual  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  this  connection  it  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  re- 
quirements which  a  high  school  must  meet  in  order  to  be  classi- 
fied in  Group  A  or  Group  B,  under  the  plan  recently  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  published  in  this  number 
of  the  Bulletin,  is  that  it  shall  keep  complete  records  and  that 
it  shall  provide  a  safe  place  for  preserving  them  permanently. 


The  High  Schools  Are  Not  Outlaws 

A  recent  decision  of  the  North  Carolinai  Supreme  Court,  re- 
versing Judge  Connor's  decision  in  the  Granville  County  case, 
declares  that  the  public  high  schools  established  under  the  high 
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scliool  act  of  1907  are  a  part  of  the  "general  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  public  schools"  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  that 
they  are  not  outlaws.  This  decision  is  in  line  with  numerous 
others  that  have  been  rendered  in  other  States  on  the  same 
issue.  It  sets  art  rest  an  important  school  question  and  opens 
wide  the  door  of  a  new  era  in  secondary  education  in  North 
Carolina.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  given  in  full 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  decisions  that 
have  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  other  States  af- 
fecting this  issue.  The  following  references  and  decisions 
have  been  assembled  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  Professor  of  School 
Administration  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina : 

COURT  DECISIONS  KEGAKDING  PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS 

"Arkansas. — High  schools  are  common  schools  within  the  Consti- 
tution, Article  XIV,  and  appropriation  for  such  schools  is  authorized. 
Dickinson  v.  Edmondson,  178  S.  W.,  930. 

"Illinois. — A  'good  common  school  education,'  as  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution,  Article  VIII,  section  1,  providing  for  a  system  of  free 
schools,  is  not  limited  to  the  primary  or  intermediate  grade,  but  may 
be  extended  to  include  a  high  school  education.  Cook  v.  Board  of 
Directors  of  School  District  No.  80,  107  N.  E.,  327;  2Q6  111.,  164. 

"West  Virginia. — Acts  1911,  ch.  2Q,  creating  the  Nicholas  County 
High  School  is  not  in  contravention  of  Constitution,  Article  XII, 
sections  5,  6,  10,  12  (Code  1905,  pages  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxiv),  relating  to  the 
school  system  and  the  investment  of  school  funds.  Herold  v.  Mc- 
Queen, 75  S.  E.,  313. 

"Kentucky. — The  schools  of  a  city  including  high  schools  are  a  part 
of  the  State's  school  system.  City  of  Louisville  v.  Commonwealth, 
121  S.  W.,  411. 

"Montana. — Constitution,  Article  XI,  sections  1  and  11,  requiring 
the  Legislature  to  provide  for  free  common  schools,  etc.,  is  a  man- 
date to  the  Legislature  to  establish  such  schools,  but  is  not  a  limita- 
tion of  the  legislative  power,  and  the  Legislature  may  provide  for 
county  free  high  schools.  Evans  v.  Hudson,  92  Pa.,  462;  36  Mont.,  135. 

"California. — .  .  .  Held,  that  high  schools  being  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  Article  IX, 
section  6.  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  had  power  to  estab- 
lish high  srhools.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  v.  Hyatt,  93  P.,  117. 
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"■Iowa. — The  high  school  established  by  the  act  of  March  12,  1858, 
'for  .the  public  instruction,'  etc.,  is  a  common  school.  .  .  .  Clay- 
ton County  High  School  v.  Clayton  County,  9  Iowa,  175. 

"Missouri. — The  term  'common  schools'  as  used  in  the  legislation  of 
Missouri  means  schools  open  to  all,  and  does  not  indicate  the  grade 
of  the  schools  or  what  may  or  may  not  be  taught  therein.  Roach  v. 
Board  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  77  Mo.,  484. 

"Minnesota. — The  power  and  authority  to  prescribe  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  reside  primarily  in  the  Legislature. 
State  ex  rel.  Clark  v.  Haworth,  122  Ind.,  462,  7  L.  R.  A.,  240,  23  N.  E., 
946;  Associated  Schools  v.  The  School  District,  Roach  v.  St.  Louis 
Puilic  Schools,  77  Mo.,  484. 

"In  State  v.  Haworth  it  was  said:  'The  authority  over  schools 
and  school  affairs  is  not  necessarily  a  distributive  one  to  be  exer- 
cised; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  central  power  residing  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  Also,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  declares 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  by  all 
suitable  means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  common  schools.  Therefore,  both  by  the  Constitution  and  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  duty  and  the  power,  the  authority  is  inclusively 
legislative  and  the  matter  over  which  it  is  to  be  exercised  is  solely 
of  State  concern.' 

"And  in  the  Roach  case  it  was  said  that  the  pov/er  of  prescribing 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  rests  with  the 
Legislature  and  not  with  the  courts.  The  Legislature  may  from 
time  to  time  exercise  this  power  and  make  such  modifications  and 
changes  as,  in  its  wisdom  and  discretion,  seem  fit  and  proper,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  power  to  prescribe  courses  of 
study  in  the  schools  of  the  State  is  often  delegated  to  local  authori- 
ties, under  general  limitations  and  rules  laid  down  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

"Thus  it  is  said  that  the  right  to  prescribe  the  general  course  of 
instruction  in  public  schools  must  exist  somewhere.  If  the  Legis- 
lature, acting  within  constitutional  limits,  should  prescribe  such  a 
course,  there  is  no  power  in  the  courts  to  interfere.  And  if  the 
Legislature  sees  fit  to  repose  that  authority  in  a  local  body,  such  as 
the  superintendent  and  school  committees  of  the  several  towns,  such 
local  bodies  may  rightly  exercise  it,  and  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  them  is  to  be  regarded  as  if  established  and  prescribed  by 
the  Legislature. 

"Illinois. — The  Constitution  commands  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools 
whereby  all  children  of  this  State  may  receive  a  good  common  school 
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education.  The  General  Assembly  has  provided  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  such  schools.  The  high  school  main- 
tained by  the  Danville  district  was  a  department  of  such  common  or 
free  schools.  (Russell  v.  High  School  Board,  212  111.,  327;  72  N.  B., 
441.)  The  children  of  the  district,  and  other  districts,  of  school  age, 
sustained  no  relation  to  the  children  of  the  high  school  different 
from  that  sustained  to  any  of  the  grades  or  other  departments  of 
the  school;  all  together  constituted  the  common  schools  maintained 
hy  the  district.  The  fact  that  foreign  languages,  higher  mathemat- 
ics, and  science  were  taught  in  the  high  school  did  not  change  its 
character  from  that  of  a  common  school.  (Richards  v.  Raymond, 
92  111.,  612,  34  Am.  Rep.,  151;  Powell  v.  Board  of  Education,  97  111., 
375,  37  Am.  Rep.,  123.) 

"(This  is  quoted  from  the  case  of  People  v.  Moore  et  al.,  Supreme 
Court  of  111.,  June  16,  1909,  88  N.  E.,  979.)" 
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THREE  NOTES  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH 

Edwin  Greenlaw 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  University  of  North  Carolina 
I 

Much,  of  the  confusion  in  current  courses  in  higli  school  Eng- 
lish is  due  to  uncertainty  of  method.  The  college  entrance  re- 
quirements embrace  much  more  material  than  can  be  used,  and 
the  conventional  grouping  according  to  "kinds" — essay,  drama, 
poetry,  etc. — does  not  help  the  teacher  to  plan  a  course  wisely. 
A  classification  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  selections  will 
not  answer,  for  progress  in  the  study  of  literature  in  the  mother 
tongue  is  not  to  be  judged  by  standards  that  would  be  appro- 
priate in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Again,  the  arbitrary 
division  between  British  and  American  authors  is  unwise,  for  it 
is  merely  artificial.  Finally,  a  chronological  arrangement  is 
impossible,  not  only  because  the  high  school  pupil  is  too  imma- 
ture to  derive  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  development  of  a 
literature,  but  also  because  such  a  method  is  false  to  the  princi- 
ples that  should  govern  the  making  of  a  course.  We  are  not 
studying  the  history  of  literature,  as  we  might  study  the  politi- 
cal history  of  a  nation,  but  something  very  different.  Literature 
is  not  an  information  subject.  The  method  cannot  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  learning  facts  about  authors,  learning 
notes,  explaining  texts. 

Furthermore,  the  nature  of  the  subject  prevents  any  such  defi- 
niteness  of  structure  as  teachers  of  foreign  languages  or  of 
mathematics  find  for  their  courses.  Latin  and  Algebra  are 
taught  by  methods  that  are  well  standardized,  with  subject-mat- 
ter that  has  been  fixed  by  long  use.  If  the  purpose  of  the  study 
of  literature  were  to  gain  fluency  in  reading  or  to  acquire  a 
vocabulary  or  to  gain  technical  skill;  if  relatively  few  texts, 
agreed  upon  by  all  teachers,  were  to  be  thoroughly  studied  to 
gain  these  ends,  such  standardization  would  be  possible.  But 
while  these  are  important  ends,  and  while  the  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  have  agreed  upon  a  list  of  works  from  which 
the  teacher  is  to  choose  his  material,  there  yet  remains  a  pro- 
found difference  between  the  method  of  studying  and  teaching 
algebra  or  French  or  Latin  and  the  proper  method  of  studying 
or  teaching  literature. 
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It  is  fundamental,  therefore,  to  recognize  that  a  mere  selec- 
tion of  literature  to  be  read,  however  wisely  the  selection  may 
be  made,  will  not  solve  the  problem.  A  teacher  may  use  an 
admirably  planned  course  and  still  fail  to  gain  the  proper  results. 
Folk-lore  tells  of  many  charms,  arrangements  of  words  in  such 
a  way  as  to  gain  magic  effects;  there  is  no  such  charm,  operat- 
ing automatically,  about  any  mere  arrangement  of  literary 
material.  After  making  all  allowances  for  mental  discipline 
and  other  ends  supposed  to  be  gained,  the  fact  remains  that  one 
teaches  algebra  to  a  child,  or  French ;  one  does  not  teach  litera- 
ture to  a  child,  but  teaches  a  child  by  means  of  literature.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  realize  that  in  a  very 
special  sense  the  teacher  must  determine  beforehand  precisely 
what  he  means  to  accomplish  by  the  class  exercises  in  which  he 
selects  Gray's  Elegy  or  a  folk  ballad  or  Shelley's  Adonais  as  the 
material  with  which  he  works.  It  is  true  that  he  expects  pupils 
to  know  the  contents  of  the  poems ;  their  meaning,  even  in  de- 
tails ;  and  perhaps  something  about  the  writers.  It  is  also  true 
that  he  wishes  that  pupils  may  read  these  poems  with  enjoy- 
ment, so  far  as  this  is  possible,  and  may  have  some  conception 
of  their  beauty.  But  neither  the  information  nor  the  esthetic 
titillation  is  the  ultimate  aim. 

Great  literature  is  the  biography  of  the  human  spirit.  Any 
poem  or  drama  or  story  or  essay,  humorous  or  sad,  didactic 
or  impersonal,  formal  or  informal,  long  or  short,  is  crystallized 
human  experience,  the  result  of  a  man's  attempt  to  seize  upon 
some  moment  or  mood  or  insight  or  observation  and  to  fix  it  in 
words  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  the  delight  and  profit  of 
others.  To  study  these  adventures  of  the  soul  is  to  take  down 
the  blinds  that  shut  one  from  the  experience  of  the  race,  to  open 
the  windows  of  one's  own  personality,  to  extend  one's  acquaint- 
ance with  life.  Such  study  leads  to  clearer  vision,  renders  us 
less  peculiar  and  provincial,  brings  us  into  accord  with  our  fel- 
lows. This  truth  is  recognized  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  famous 
words  about  one  of  the  old  ballads  :  "I  never  heard  the  old  song 
of  Percy  and  Douglas,"  he  says,  'Hhat  I  found  not  my  heart 
moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet."  It  is  expressed  mystically  by 
Wordsworth,  who  describes  the  scientist  as  one  who  seeks  truth 
irrespective  of  human  relationship,  and  the  poet  as  one  who  also 
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seeks  trutli,  but  as  our  visible  friend  and  hourly  companion,  and 
concludes :  ''Poetry  is  tbe  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowl- 
edge; it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  counte- 
nance of  all  science."  And  it  is  all  summed  up  in  Shelley's 
statement :  "Poetry  redeems  from  decay  the  visitations  of  the 
divinity  in  man."  The  appeal  to  the  instinct  to  make  one's  life 
an  heroic  poem,  the  recognition  that  poetry  is  in  the  deepest 
sense  to  be  identified  with  the  truth  that  poet  and  scientist 
alike  are  seeking,  and  the  realization  that  through  poetry  God 
still  speaks  to  men,  give  the  key  to  the  problem  of  method. 

II 

Certain  principles  constituting  this  method  in  its  relation  to 
the  making  of  the  course  of  study  may  now  be  set  down. 

1.  Literature  is  the  record  of  the  effort  of  the  human  spirit 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  life.  It  is  "the  breath  and 
finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge";  in  the  school,  history,  science, 
art,  all  so-called  "practical"  or  vocational  studies  are  subsidiary 
to  it. 

2.  The  approach  to  literature  in  the  school  is  primarily  in- 
tellectual. It  is  a  process  of  translating  this  record  into  the 
lives  of  the  pupils.  It  is  learning  to  read,  in  the  sense  meant 
by  Carlyle  when  he  said :  "All  that  the  university  or  final 
highest  school  can  do  for  us  is  to  teach  us  to  read,"  The  imagi- 
nation and  the  emotions  are  involved  in  the  process,  but  they 
are  significant,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  only  as 
they  contribute  to  this  translation  in  terms  of  intellect. 

3.  The  center  of  the  study  of  English  in  the  school  is  litera- 
ture, not  grammar  or  composition  or  literary  history.  Gram- 
mar is  to  be  used  as  a  means  for  understanding  thought.  Com- 
position is  a  means  of  self-expression,  which  is  necessary  to  all 
who  would  attain  to  completeness  of  living,  and  which  becomes 
significant  in  proportion  to  the  way  in  which  it  repeats,  how- 
ever crudely,  the  process  by  which  the  great  poem  is  brought 
into  being.  Literary  history,  the  study  of  facts  about  authors 
and  books,  has  no  place  as  a  formal  study;  what  is  done  with 
it  depends  upon  the  need  for  such  study  in  connection  with  the 
effort  to  understand  what  a  writer  has  set  down  for  us.     In  the 
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case  of  Shakspere,  biographical  detail  has  almost  no  value;  in 
the  study  of  Burns  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

4.  The  course  of  study  includes  such  poems  or  prose  pieces, 
carefully  graded,  as  will  best  serve  as  material  for  attaining  the 
ends  outlined  under  the  three  principles  just  stated. 

5.  Its  method  is  dictated — 

(a)  By  the  necessity  of  training  the  pupil's  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  thought,  in  which  observation  involves  collecting 
the  facts,  while  thought  involves  the  reaction  or  the  perception 
of  the  truth  involved.  This  process  is  analogous  to  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  poet  and  by  the  scientist. 

(h)  By  the  fact  that  it  is  a  transcript  and  also  a  criticism 
of  life,  i.  e.,  it  is  a  form  of  experience  with  the  means  for  inter- 
preting that  experience.  The  process  of  study  reproduces  the 
process  by  which  the  poet  or  literary  artist  works.  The  poet 
transcribes  and  criticises,  i.  e.,  interprets;  the  pupil  uses  the 
writer's  product  to  recreate  the  experience  that  gave  it  being, 
and  interprets  it  through  relating  it  to  his  own  mental  and 
spiritual  life.  Again,  it  is  to  the  pupil  both  a  transcript  and 
a  criticism  of  life  in  that  it  enlarges  his  own  experience — be- 
comes, in  fact,  a  part  of  his  experience. 

(c)  By  its  concern  with  orderly  presentation  of  material: 
character,  plot,  the  qualities  of  unity,  sincerity,  beauty,  etc. 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  process  of  study  is  analogous  to  the 
process  of  creation.  Literature  seeks  to  find  order,  beauty, 
meaning  amid  the  manifold  facts  of  human  experience;  the 
pupil  seeks  the  perception  of  these  qualities  in  the  poem  he 
studies,  and  to  secure  the  same  qualities  for  his  own  concep- 
tion of  his  experience. 

'.{d)  By  the  fact  that  the  study  should  lead  to  self-expres- 
sion, oral  or  written,  such  expression  being  creative  and  there- 
fore itself  constituting  literature. 

6.  Thus  the  course  of  study  proceeds  from  simple  narratives, 
interpreting  simple  character  types  and  primitive  and  simple 
life  to  fomis  growing  more  complex  and  more  philosophical,  in 
this  respect  corresponding  to  the  pupil's  own  mental  and  spirit- 
ual development. 

7.  It  should  also  be  related  to  present  interests,  to  past  his- 
tory, and  to  folk  consciousness:    (a)  by  proper  relation  to  what 
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is  going  on  in  the  world  today;  (h)  by  local,  county,  state  na- 
tional history;  (c)  by  festivals,  pageants,  attempts  at  dramati- 
zation, etc. 

8.  It  should  culminate  in  the  clearer  perception  of  what  if  is 
to  be  a  citizen. 

9.  It  follows  from  all  that  has  been  said  that  the  present 
practice  of  selecting,  almost  at  random  or  according  to  the 
whim  or  the  tastes  of  the  teacher,  a  number  of  unrelated  pieces 
of  literature,  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Drama,  epic,  lyric, 
etory,  are  the  elements  from  which  the  teacher  constructs  his 
interpretation.  His  process,  like  that  of  the  poet  and  like  that 
which  he  wishes  to  develop  in  his  pupil,  is  creative,  and  culmin- 
ates in  an  expression  that  should  have  the  beauty,  the  insight, 
the  unity,  the  power  of  a  work  of  art. 

Ill 

These  principles  may  now  be  illustrated  by  direct  application 
to  some  part  of  the  secondary  school  course — that  for  the  first 
year,  for  example.  The  year  should  begin  with  the  study  of 
legend  and  history  as  elements  in  culture  and  as  types  of  simple 
narrative.  Ballad  and  epic  supply  the  material:  selections 
from  Homer,  a  translation  of  the  old  English  epic,  Beowulf, 
and  a  number  of  folk  ballads.  Ballad  and  epic  originate  among 
the  folk;  they  stimulate  folk  consciousness.  Beowulf,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  story  of  a  life  spent  in  making  the  world  safe  for 
others.  It  symbolizes  alike  the  spirit  of  the  warrior,  the  spirit 
of  the  scientist  who  conquers  evil  forces  in  nature,  and,  trans- 
lated into  modern  terms,  that  sense  of  righteousness  that  sees 
in  the  submarine  a  new  monster  of  the  deep  to  be  conquered 
as  Beowulf  conquered  Grendel  and  his  dam.  "Sir  Patrick 
Spens,"  less  symbolical,  more  compressed,  shows  a  man  who 
meets  treachery  and  danger  without  hesitation,  even  though 
obedience  costs  his  life.  In  "The  Battle  of  Otterburn"  and 
"Chevy  Chase"  we  are  introduced  to  that  heroic  balladry  that 
so  inspired  Sidney,  and,  in  a  later  time,  Sir  "Walter  Scott. 
Other  ballads  give  opportunity  for  showing  how  folk  literature 
interprets  certain  simple  conceptions  of  life :  "Robin  Hood" 
for  the  sense  of  social  inequality,  with  the  means  for  combating 
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it  vag-uely  felt ;  "The  "Wife  of  Uslier's  "Well"  for  man's  relations 
to  the  supernatural;  some  occupation  songs  for  the  everyday 
life  of  the  folk,  etc.  The  ballad  is  impersonal;  it  is  "a  tale 
telling  itself  in  song";  it  has  little  philosophy  and  little  art; 
it  has  the  concreteness,  the  simplicity  of  structure,  and  the 
economy  that  the  teacher  expects  in  the  compositions  written 
by  his  elementary  pupils. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  folk  ballads  may  come  some 
of  the  literary  ballads  written  by  modern  authors,  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus"  and  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  by  Longfellow, 
for  example.  Or,  if  these  have  been  used  in  the  grammar 
grades,  Scott's  romances  in  prose  and  verse  open  a  whole  world 
of  adventure.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  or  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  for  the  metrical  romances,  and  Ivaiihoe,  The  Talis- 
man, and  Quentin  Durward,  among  the  novels,  are  best  to  use 
at  this  point;  they  are  to  be  read  rapidly,  for  the  most  part 
with  no  detailed  discussion  in  class.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  material  which  must  be  treated  much  as  the 
child  treats  his  adventure  story  in  Saint  Nicholas  or  The 
Youth's  Companion  and  that  which  requires  detailed  study. 
To  read  Ivanhoe  or  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  as  one  reads  Macbeth 
or  "Wordsworth's  Immortality  Ode  is  fatal  to  interest.  Indeed, 
if  the  proper  interest  has  been  aroused,  the  pupils  will  read  even 
more  books  and  poems  than  those  already  named :  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  should  be  avail- 
able for  reading  at  this  time.  As  a  result,  oral  composition 
through  reports  on  plot  and  character,  and  retelling  of  inci- 
dents that  have  interested  the  readers,  will  convert  the  class- 
room into  something  resembling  the  old  circle  of  the  folk,  where 
he  who  had  some  new  thing  to  tell  was  the  center  of  eager  at- 
tention. 

The  Ancient  Mariner,  which  should  next  be  studied,  requires 
more  care,  since  the  art  and  the  ideas  are  more  complex  and 
personal.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  ballads  in  form,  in  its 
treatment  of  the  supernatural,  in  its  introduction  of  ethical 
ideas,  and  in  its  devices  for  gaining  certain  emotional  and 
descriptive  effects  not  found  in  the  folk  poetry.  The  point  of 
view  is  still  that  of  romance,  as  in  the  next  poems  to  be  read. 
Sohrah  and  Ritstum,  the  first  of  these,  is  Homeric,  supplement- 
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ing  the  work  in  the  old  Greek  epic,  and  it  may  be  followed  by 
Wordsworth's  Michael,  another  poem  about  father  and  son, 
classical  in  its  restraint  and  clearness  of  outline,  but  showing 
that  poetry  may  be  found  in  what  Gray  called  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor  as  well  as  in  the  great  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  chivalry.  For  this  reason,  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  should  follow.  It  introduces  the  Arthurian  matter, 
the  rich  field  which  in  one  way  or  another  should  form  a  part 
of  the  course  in  every  year,  but  it  is  significant  because  its  hero 
achieves  the  Grail  by  some  other  means  than  through  the  per- 
formance of  a  spectacular  deed. 

These  poems  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  origins  of  our  country  as  set  forth  in  poetry  and  prose. 
The  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Irving  and  Haw- 
thorne, to  connect  the  new  group  with  that  of  romance.  Selec- 
tions from  the  SJcetch  Booh  and  the  Twice-Told  Tales  may  be 
used,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  spend  too  much  time  upon  them. 
Hawthorne,  in  particular,  is  too  subtle  and  elusive  to  be  ex- 
haustively studied  at  this  point.  Some  of  the  patriotic  poems 
of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  may  be  used,  and 
these  should  be  followed  by  readings  in  American  patriotic 
prose.  Shakespere's  Julius  CcEsar  should  complete  the  year's 
work.  It  deals  with  heroic  material;  it  affords  opportunity 
for  testing  the  advance  made  in  the  ability  to  interpret  plot  and 
character;  it  touches  on  some  of  the  problems  of  liberty  and. 
tyranny  that  have  been  the  subject  of  study  in  the  preceding 
group. 

To  summarize:  The  thought  content  of  the  year's  work  sets 
forth  certain  aspects  of  the  individual's  relations  to  his  fellow3 
in  his  search  for  self-realization.  In  the  earlier  poems  this  is 
shown  through  splendid  deeds  performed  by  a  hero ;  later  comes 
the  suggestion  of  the  poetry  in  ordinary  life :  Sir  Launfal  finds 
the  Grail  through  humble  service  of  the  poor;  in  Sohrah  and 
Rustum  and  in  Michael  one  of  the  tenderest  of  human  rela- 
tions transcends  all  thought  of  earthly  glory;  in  the  later  ma- 
terial the  relations  of  the  individual  to  his  country  are  set 
forth.  The  material  used  is  romance,  oldest  of  literary  in- 
stincts, answering  to  the  desire  of  the  child  for  adventure. 
From  the  standpoint  of  literary  art,  progress  is  made  from 
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(a)  tlie  study  of  simple  impersonal  narrative  through  (&)  nar- 
rative of  considerable  length,  marked  by  boldness,  rapidity,  in- 
troduction of  description,  to  (c)  a  group  of  pieces  in  which 
narrative  is  subordinate  to  thought  or  emotion.  Much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  plot  structure:  the  ballad  represents  plot  given 
only  in  the  bare  outlines;  such  a  plot,  when  expanded,  gives  us 
poetic  narrative  like  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  in  Julius  Cwsar 
plot  and  character  are  more  complex.  Accompanying  such 
study,  the  simple  effects  of  rhyme  and  measure  are  brought  out 
incidentally. 

[Note  on  Text-Books. — An  excellent  edition  of  Beoioulf  is  in  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  30  cents. 
For  hallads,  see  the  volumes  in  the  same  series,  30  cents,  or  the  small 
collection  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  10 
cents,  or  Old  Ballads,  American  Book  Company,  20  cents.  A  re- 
cently published  Book  of  Ballads,  Holt  &  Co.,  60  cents,  is  useful  be- 
cause it  contains  an  excellent  selection  of  modern  imitations  of  the 
old  ballads  as  well  as  the  original  texts.  Selections  from  Longfellow 
and  other  American  authors  come  in  inexpensive  form  in  the  River- 
side Literature  Series.  The  other  poems  and  prose  works  named  in 
the  outline  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  lists  of  any  large  pub- 
lisher. Good  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  may  be  had 
at  25  cents  each  in  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics.  Much  of  the  litera- 
ture included  in  the  outline,  except  translations  and  ballads,  is  in 
Elson's  First  Year  High  School  Reader,  published  by  Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  This  book  is  also  useful  because  it  includes  sugges- 
tive questions  and  study  topics,  and  because  it  has  a  considerable 
selection  from  American  patriotic  literature.  Teachers  will  find 
much  that  is  stimulating  and  helpful  in  the  bulletin  entitled  Reor- 
ganization of  English  in  Secondary  Schools,  recently  published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  English  Journal,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago,  contains  much  that  is  of  value 
to  every  teacher  of  literature.] 
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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
GREATER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Frederick  Liddeke 

Principal  Fresno  High  School,  California 


The  man  who  comprehends  many  relations  is  an  outstanding 
genius.  We  ordinary  mortals  see  only  a  few  relations  none  too 
clearly,  and  so  are  apt  to  talk  about  half-truths  and  to  over- 
state what  half-truths  we  know,  or  think  we  know.  With  due 
regard  for  these  limitations,  I  shall  undertake  to  point  out  seri- 
ous shortcomings  in  our  present-day  education,  and  I  believe 
you  will  agree  largely.  Also,  I  shall  make  bold  to  point  out 
how  these  shortcomings  may  be  greatly  eliminated,  and  per- 
haps you  won't  agree.  The  argument,  however,  will  not  stand 
on  theories  untested,  but  on  the  findings  of  experience.  Hence, 
I  can't  qualify  as  a  reformer.  The  appeal  will  be  largely 
to  European  precedent,  for  we  have  very  much  to  learn 
out  of  the  lesson-book  of  Europe;  and  fittingly,  for  we  are  a 
mixture  of  European  bloods.  Our  civilization  in  all  its  essen- 
tials and  appurtenances  is  European.  The  only  American  civ- 
ilization we  know  anything  about  is  lost  among  the  ruins  of 
Old  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  so  we  can't  afford  to  be  insular. 

American  education,  broadly  taken,  is  a  three-group  system, 
elementary,  university,  and  secondary,  the  last,  ill-defined,  com- 
ing between  the  other  two.  European  education,  likewise,  is  a 
three-group  system,  designated  the  same,  but  yet  not  the  same, 
particularly  the  secondary.  In  America  education  has  aimed 
mostly  at  democracy  of  opportunity,  somewhat  regardless  of 
ability.  In  Europe  education  was  mostly  aristocratic,  but  in 
time  also  favored  democrary.  What  corresponds  to  our  ele- 
mentary schooling  did  not  at  first  cut  so  much  of  a  figure. 
Secondary  education  commenced  down  in  the  tender  years.  The 
studies  were  long-drawn-out.  In  time  they  were  enriched,  co- 
ordinated and  correlated  on  sound  principles.  'Not  so  in 
America.  The  main  point  to  bring  out  is  that  the  old  prepara- 
tory academy  with  its  very  brief  courses  and  short-heat  studies 
became  the  present-day  high  school,  its  courses  still  too  brief, 
and  its  studies  still  short-heat,  greatly  multiplied,  to  a  great 
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extent  elective,  and  necessarily  unrelated.  Hence,  our  second- 
ary schools  and  secondary  schools  in  Europe  have  a  different 
story  to  tell,  and  the  diiference  is  mighty. 

In  Europe  all  the  elements  of  information  and  training  have 
time  to  sink  in,  by  long  contact  to  take  root  in  the  mind,  and 
so  to  take  hold  on  life,  just  like  our  "three  R's."  The  scope  is 
general  and  the  fundamantals  are  solid  and  sound.  In  Europe 
a  man  gets  educated.  At  least  he  knows,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  know.  If  he  has  brains,  he  succeeds  all  the  more,  because  he 
knows.  The  American,  even  of  much  schooling,  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  educated.  Education  has  not  had  time  to  take,  ex- 
cept in  spots.  So  our  schooled  man  makes  a  virtue  of  modesty, 
and  for  pretty  good  reasons.  If  he  has  brains,  he  makes  good 
in  spite  of  what  he  doesn't  know,  and  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage. He  has  got  to  be  more  largely  self-made.  But  why  this 
difference  ? 

In  Europe  secondary  education  is  centralized  in  one  institu- 
tion. Its  curriculum  is  usually  eight  or  nine  years  long.  The 
studies  are  distributed  over  long  periods  in  order  to  be  progres- 
sively adaptive  to  the  growing  abilities.  They  progressively 
interlock  for  the  sake  of  unification  with  one  another.  These 
conditions  were  necessarily  lacking  in  our  old-time  academies, 
and  they  are  lacking  in  the  American  high  school  of  today. 
Moreover,  they  are  lacking  in  all  secondary  instruction,  for  sec- 
ondary education  is  not  all  comprised  in  the  high  school.  Some 
of  it  begins  in  the  grades  somewhere  after  the  "three  E,'s,"  and 
stops  somewhere  in  the  university.  It  is  coming  to  be  the 
accepted  understanding  that  secondary  education  should  com- 
mence where  the  "three  R's"  leave  off;  that  it  applies  the  rudi- 
ments to  the  attainment  of  information  in  applied  lines,  and 
that  it  ends  where  the  university  takes  up  the  advanced  work 
of  specilization  and  research.  In  short,  secondary  education 
deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  applied  and  advanced  learning. 
For  instance,  secondary  mathematics  commences  with  applied 
arithmetic  and  ends  with  integral  calculus.  And  so  we  find 
secondary  education  in  America  scattered  among  several  insti- 
tutions, upper  elementary,  high  schools,  and  "lower  division" 
university,  disjointed  in  administration,  lacking  in  unifying 
principle,  and  wasteful  of  the  time  of  the  students. 
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But  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  change.  What  with  our  two  great 
universities  in  California  badly  overcrowded,  what  with  the 
high  school  intrenched  in  every  moderized  community,  with 
teaching  personnel  and  equipment  improved  beyond  the  college 
standard  of  a  generation  ago,  the  so-called  "junior  college"  is 
coming  into  vogue.  Again,  here  and  there  over  the  State,  the 
high  school  is  extending  downward  to  include  the  two  upper 
grades.  Will  the  change  be  one  of  far-reaching  centralization 
and  readjustment  of  secondary  work  in  the  greater  high  school, 
or  will  secondary  education  continue  to  be  disjointed  among 
two  or  more  separate  institutions  ?  For  there  are  some  disquiet- 
ing signs  of  a  five-group  system,  elementary,  "junior  high," 
high,  "junior  college,"  and  university  schools,  each  a  thing 
apart  and  too  much  in-and-for  itself.  The  old  pre-university 
8-4  plan  begins  to  split  up  into  something  like  a  6-2-4-2  plan. 
Happily  there  is  the  6-6  plan,  also  underway.  These  two 
trends,  upward  and  downward,  are  likely  to  coalesce  into  the 
6-8  plan.  Better  yet  would  be  the  5-3  (3)  plan;  for  surely,  if 
the  Germans  can  cover  the  pre^secondary  ground  in  three  years, 
and  the  Prench  can  cover  it  in  four  years,  the  Americans  can 
cover  in  it  five  years.  Furthermore,  if  there  is  to  be  a  flux  and 
reform  of  secondary  instruction,  and  if  the  movement  is  now 
underway — and  in  this  commonwealth  of  ours  I  believe  it  is 
under  way — then,  now  is  the  time  most  opportune  to  take  stock 
of  shortcomings  in  order  to  shape  readjustment  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  shortcomings,  and  of  the  conditions  and  defects 
that  are  causal  to  them. 

What  are  these  defects?  They  are  many.  They  are  partly 
chargeable  to  social  and  economic  conditions.  The  more  sa- 
lient of  these  defects,  are  they  not  comprehended  in  a  lack  of 
fundamentals  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  lack  of  practical  prep- 
aration ?  Language,  history,  mathematics,  science,  semivoca- 
tional  training,  in  the  high  school  curriculum,  are  they  not  too 
mutually  exclusive,  the  one  at  the  expense  of  other  studies  ?  And 
in  these  fundamentals  do  we  not  lack  in  broadness?  For  boys 
in  the  high  school,  two  years  of  mathematics  or  less,  and  if  they 
do  have  as  much  as  four  years,  still  no  algebra  of  variables  in 
the  field  of  practical  high  mathematics,  far  more  important 
than  the  algebra  of  constants.     One  science  required  for  college 
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entrance,  or  two  at  most,  say,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  of 
biology  nothing  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  sciences. 
Again,  to  meet  the  California  University  requirements  for  en- 
gineering it  has  long  been  impossible  for  high  school  graduates 
to  include  more  than  one  year  of  history  among  the  fifteen  units 
required — and  it  may  be  just  any  history.  And  if  some  of  us 
had  our  way,  even  that  one  year  of  history  would  not  be  re- 
quired.    And  so  on. 

Allied  with  this  lack  of  broadness  in  fundamentals  goes  the 
practice  of  free  electives,  in  accord  with  that  beautiful  theory 
of  affinity  whereby  mere  children,  ignorant  of  themselves  and  of 
the  world  they  have  got  to  fit  into,  are  drawn  to  just  those 
studies  which  develop  and  complete  their  native  abilities.  What 
do  we  find,  you  and  I  ?  Students  going  with  the  swim,  like  fish, 
regardless,  or  feeling  for  credits  along  the  lines  of  least  effort; 
laziness  more  operative  than  self-interest. 

Again,  each  text-book  all  too  much  has  been  written  up  and 
the  study  taught  as  a  separate  culture-unit,  culture  in  and  for 
itself — all  the  more  cultural  if  it  doesn't  consort  with  any 
earthly  utility,  one  semester  for  this  branch,  on©  year  for  that 
branch.  The  point  is  that  any  thoroughness  is  a  lost  by-pro- 
duct, for  memory  begins  to  unload  the  cargo  before  the  bill  of 
lading  certifies  to  so  much  credit  for  so  much  cargo.  This  de- 
fect is  part  and  parcel  with  the  general  lack  of  continuity  and 
distribution  over  time.  What  can  we  expect  when  algebra,  for 
instance,  is  jammed  through  in  one  year,  much  of  it  under  con- 
ditions of  immaturity?  In  Europe  algebra  is  distributed  over 
five  years,  so  often  a  week,  and  correlated  with  much  other 
work.  Other  mathematics  likewise.  And  mark  you,  compe- 
tent critics  like  Professor  Young  of  Chicago  and  President 
Pritchett  agree  in  telling  us  that  our  secondary  mathematics,  to 
cover  the  same  ground,  use  up  75  per  cent  more  time. 

Then  there  are  the  foreign  languages  deferred  too  long,  for 
our  students  get  at  them  long  after  the  nascent  period  of  word- 
assimilation,  with  the  result  that  their  command  over  languages 
becomes  greatly  attenuated.  In  the  high  school,  as  in  the  uni- 
versity, languages  afford  a  less  irksome  means  of  earning  cred- 
its. Surely,  if  foreign  modern  tongues  in  our  schools  serve 
no  better  purpose,  if  they  have  no  further  part  in  our  lives 
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than  they  do  in  about  98  per  cent  of  them,  then  they  ought  to  he 
cast  out,  just  as  a  university  professor  has  told  this  convention 
that  they  ought  to  he  cast  out — to  some  consternation,  let  many 
of  us  hope.  And  yet,  what  knowledge  so  broadening  and  fruc- 
tifying as  foreign  languages,  say,  French  and  German,  to  him 
who  uses  them  in  his  life-interests,  in  keeping  up  with  so 
toiuch  world-thought  that  doesn't  get  translated?  What  other 
so  potent  means  for  world-mindedness,  of  sensing  the  spirit  of 
a  people,  save  through  the  literature  in  which  that  spirit  ac- 
tually expresses  itself?  Who  are  the  most  enlightened  nations 
and  the  most  progressive?  Who  are  the  most  insular  and  hide- 
bound ?  The  outreaching  types  or  the  stay-at-home  types  ?  The 
Germans  put  it  well :  ''He  that  learns  to  think  in  another  tongue 
becomes  twice  a  man."  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  moreover, 
that  spirit,  humor,  thought  entire,  carries  over  into  translation. 
For  in  a  French  novel  done  into  English,  do  you  catch  the 
humor  and  the  spirit,  the  feeling  and  the  atmosphere,  when 
Frenchmen  are  made  to  talk  English?  Therefore,  foreign  lan- 
guages do  have  a  place  in  any  well-conditioned  high  school,  be- 
cause they  do  like  English  each  from  its  own  angle,  interpret 
to  us  a  greater  world  and  larger  life.  If  I  seem  overmuch  to 
dwell  on  this  matter,  it  is  because  of  the  fire  that  recently  has 
been  leveled  at  foreign  language-study. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  salient  defects  in  our  secondary 
schooling.  And  what  of  the  results?  Are  they  not  about  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect?  Education  has  taken  in  spots  where 
some  interest  caught  on.  Studies  are  "subjects"  that  have  been 
"had."  Students  do  have  what  they  were  striving  for — credits 
and  records,  so  many  and  of  rank  so-and-so.  How  much  mas- 
tery is  there,  or  foundation  for  mastery?  What  are  credits 
good  for  in  training-values?  What  can  students  do  with  their 
knowledge?  The  most  of  it  is  shelved  along  with  the  text,  ex- 
cept what  the  pupil  finds  sticking  to  his  finger  ends  by  use  and 
practice.  It  is  sediment  down  in  the  subconscious.  To  dig  it  up 
he  has  got  to  resort  to  books,  and  after  all  it  is  something  to 
know  where  to  dig.  There  is  the  usual  incapacity  to  apply 
what  one  has  learned,  inability  to  turn  the  key  that  unlocks 
opportunity,  or  the  key  doesn't  fit.  The  high  school  gets 
knocked,  and  the  university  gets  knocked  in  turn.     Education 
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under  fire.  Somettiing  is  wrong.  You  and  I  know  it.  The 
thinking  public  knows  it.  Europe  knows  it  abundantly,  and 
is  not  slow  to  lay  the  finger  on  the  soft  places.  Our  Rhodes 
scholars  are  the  supercream  of  our  scholastic  output.  The  Eng- 
lish have  taken  stock  of  them  and  have  found  them  wanting. 
The  Fresno  High  happens  to  have  in  its  faculty  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  three  years  at  Oxford.  He  told  me  last  week  the  Eng- 
lish are  right,  that  the  Americans  are  weak  in  essentials  and 
undertrained.  Don't  we  realize  that  whenever  we  talk  with 
educated  Europeans?  How  they  do  take  us  back  with  their 
firm  grip  ! 

In  our  eiforts  to  educate  we  have  hurried  youth  through  its 
paces.  Knowledge  fails,  and  ability  is  undertrained.  But  we 
lay  great  store  by  ^'general  training."  Granted  that  a  student  is 
unable  to  really  read  Latin  after  four  or  six  years  of  it :  the 
training  value  is  good.  Grant  that  he  can't  apply  the  algebraic 
equation  or  a  principle  of  physics :  the  general  idea  is  there, 
nevertheless.  Granted  that  he  has  forgotten  95  per  cent  of  his- 
tory and  is  mixed  on  the  rest :  he  has  a  general  idea  what  his- 
tory is  about.  All  very  good,  as  far  as  these  ideas  go.  But  how- 
far  do  they  go?  What  is  learning  worth  when  it  can't  be 
transmuted  into  something  more  usable  than  general  ideas? 
Here  we  land  up  against  the  general  training  fallacy  and  the 
culture  fallacy.  Have  we  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse? 
What  a  student  really  needs,  and  what  he  should  be  getting,  is 
knowledge  that  he  knows  he  has  got,  and  which  he  knows  how 
to  use  if  he  has  brains  enough  to  use  it.  Given  that,  and  gen- 
eral training  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Are  we  not  deluded  by  false  values,  and  do  we  not  substitute 
false  ideals  for  true  ones,  oftentimes  self-flattered  and  encourag- 
ing self-flattery  ?  School  spirit,  for  instance,  too  often  a  sort  of 
militant  bigotry,  is  deemed  a  grand  virtue,  even  if  a  student  is 
a  trifler  and  a  failure.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  is  no 
school  spirit  as  we  know  it,  neither  in  the  universities  nor  in  the 
lesser  schools.  Like  Gulliver's  definition  of  untruth,  school 
spirit  "Is  the  thing  which  is  not."  There,  strange  to  relate, 
they  idealize  not  institutions  of  learning,  but  learning  itself 
and  the  lights  of  learning. 
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ISTow,  wliat  do  we  mean  by  education?  Is  it  not  power? 
ability — ability  to  comprehend  relations  truly,  to  understand 
the  forces  of  nature,  to  know  tbe  behavior  of  matter  and  to 
manipulate  it,  to  know  life  and  to  manipulate  life,  to  sense  right 
and  to  do  right,  ability  to  understand  civilization  and  to  pro- 
mote progress ;  in  short,  power  to  adapt  means  most  suitable  to 
ends  that  are  useful  and  worthy. 

I  have  dared  to  criticise  our  secondary  education  on  account 
of  what  it  is  not,  and  on  account  of  what  it  can  be,  because  I 
have  faith  and  hope  for  betterment.  What  men  have  done,  men 
of  the  same  race  can  do  again.  It  lies  in  the  strength  of  our 
race  heritage  to  work  up  to  as  good  a  brand  of  education  as  has 
been  created  by  our  European  congeners.  But  we  have  got  to 
leave  our  rut  of  heterogeneous  culture  stunts,  because  they  so 
largely  lead  nowhere.  We  have  got  to  reconstruct  method  on 
lines  that  are  scientific  and  lead  somewhere.  The  reconstruc- 
tion must  line  up  with  world  realities  and  must  square  with 
sound  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  secondary  education  must  comprise  the  ele- 
ments that  are  fundamental  and  common  to  the  interests  of  all 
men.  For  all  men  command  of  language  in  the  way  of  inter- 
course is  a  constant  advantage,  and  literature  is  a  common  re- 
course. All  men  have  a  common  interest  in  civilization,  and  so 
need  to  understand  its  historical  developments  and  its  institu- 
tional antecedents.  All  men  share  in  the  benefits  of  science, 
and  science  affords  opportunity  in  proportion  as  they  have  intel- 
ligence to  make  use  of  their  knowledge.  The  same  holds  true  for 
mathematics,  which  functions  endlessly  in  the  practical  problems 
of  everyday  life,  in  industry,  and  in  science.  Hence,  language, 
history,  science,  and  mathematics  are  fundamentals  essential 
to  everybody,  and  training  needs  to  be  adequate  and  commen- 
surate with  ability.  Though  men  differ  in  aptitudes  and  forces, 
opportunities  and  destiny  come  rather  regardlessly,  whence  all 
the  more  need  for  general  and  sound  fundamentals.  Yet,  be- 
cause men  do  differ  in  aptitudes  and  capacities,  education  has 
also  got  to  deal  with  studies  that  develop  and  strengthen  these, 
and  arm  them  with  special  equipment.  The  fundamental  and 
the  special,  the  cultural  and  the  practical,  must  supplement 
each  other,  play  into  one  another's  hands,  for  truths  and  facts 
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go  together.  The  world  is  a  unity,  and  world  learning  has  to  be 
unified.  In  a  rationalized  system  of  instruction  the  compo- 
nents are  not  contradictory,  the  general  to  the  special,  the  cul- 
tural to  the  practical.  They  only  need  to  be  brought  into  co- 
operative relation. 

In  the  second  place,  education  that  arrives  and  stays  put 
must  be  a  growth  process,  adapting  itself  to  mind-growth.  The 
materials  have  to  be  assimilated,  since  all  growth  is  by  assimi- 
lation— a  gradual  and  long-time  process.  Hence  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  learning  and  training  must  be  applied  often 
and  variously.  They  must  be  usable,  and  by  use,  actual  and 
often,  become  bone  and  tissue. 

No  heresy  lurks  in  these  statements.  They  are  as  common- 
place as  orthodoxy.  These  ideas  are  not  new,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  original  in  this  day  and  age.  Why  do  they  need 
repeating?  Because  they  are  so  nonexistent  in  American  vogue. 
In  the  Old  World  they  have  been  the  accepted  practice  for 
generations. 

ISTo  indictment  lies  against  our  elementary  education.  Its 
results  are  satisfactory.  It  arrives  and  stays.  Why?  Because 
the  "three  B's"  are  necessarily  continuous  and  correlative,  and 
there  is  less  disintegration  for  lack  of  application.  They  are  in 
use  and  grow  in  usefulness.  But  our  secondary  education  does 
disintegrate  despite  our  unthinking  assumption  that  because  a 
study  is  pursued  it  is  going  to  linger  in  the  memory  and  give 
value  on  demand.  Cramming  the  mind  with  masses  of  material 
too  unrelated  and  indigestible  blunts  the  nascent  insight  and 
largely  inhibits  the  use  of  the  understanding.  The  right  method 
stimulates  the  insight  and  exercises  the  understanding  by  mak- 
ing insight  and  understanding  necessary,  and  applies  the  stimu- 
lus and  the  exercise  progressively,  recurrently,  and  in  new  con- 
nections. Herbart's  doctrine  of  apperception,  you  may  say,  an 
article  out  of  the  pedagogy  shop :  Yes,  but  a  law  of  organic 
growth. 

Suppose,  instead  of  our  cramming- jamming-shelving  system 
of  short-time  units  lacking  relation,  we  came  to  introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  long-time  distribution.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, that  we  had  a  secondary  plan  covering  nine  years,  in 
three-year  cycles,  following,  say,  after  the  fifth  grade.     Suppose 
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the  fundamentals  to  be  distributed  about  as  follows :  English 
and  literature  for  nine  years,  on  an  average,  three  times  a  week ; 
history  for  nine  years,  two  times  a  week ;  for  boys,  mathematics 
for  nine  years,  three  times  a  week;  for  boys,  science,  for  nine 
years,  three  times  a  week.  About  half  of  the  total  time  would 
be  available  for  free  electives  in  the  line  of  music,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  special  training,  prevocational  and  vocational,  like- 
wise distributed  and  correlated. 

Consider  the  possibilities  in  history.  The  first  three-year 
cycle  could  be  devoted  to  the  biography  of  the  great  history 
makers  in  chronological  order.  Of  course,  much  political  his- 
tory would  get  woven  into  the  lives  of  the  heroic.  The  second 
cycle  could  cover  the  salient  features  of  political  history,  the 
great  social  drama,  with  the  great  men  as  actors.  The  third 
cycle  could  cover  the  development  of  institutions,  the  history  of 
genius  and  what  genius  has  done  for  civilization.  Mark  you 
that  the  history  study  would  thus  proceed  in  recurrent  and 
ascending  cycles,  bringing   out   old   facts   in  new  connections. 

That  would  be  some  history  ! 

See  what  this  plan  could  do  for  the  sciences,  or,  better,  nature 
study.  Three  times  a  week,  each  cycle  for  three  years  would 
deal  with  astronomy,  geology,  physiography,  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  zoology,  theoretic  and  applied,  coordinated  and  corre- 
lated, recurrently  ascending  and  in  new  associations  adapted  to 
the  growing  understanding,  and  stimulating  more  understand- 
ing. The  student  in  nine  years  would  come  to  know  some 
science. 

Mathematics  likewise  could  be  covered  in  similar  recurrent 
and  ascending  cycles,  commencing  with  applied  arithmetic  and 
ending  with  integral  calculus,  each  cycle  adapted  to  the  growing 
powers  of  comprehension,  and  find  application  to  endless  uses. 

So  on  and  so  on  with  other  lines  of  work,  fundamental  and 
special.  You  see  the  point  to  all  this.  Note,  too,  that  each 
three-year  cycle  should  be  relatively  complete,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  student  who  would  quit  upon  finishing  that  cycle 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the  best  training  for  the  next  cycle 
in  case  he  continues  his  education.  This,  again,  is  not  theory- 
stuff,  but  actual  practice  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  gym- 
nasia of  Germany.     All  the  comparisons  of  method  expressed 
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and  implied,  in  this  paper,  go  far  to  explain  why  American 
secondary  education  is  superficial  and  inefficient,  why  in  Europe 
it  is  thorough  and  efficient. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  a  similar  study-plan  in  America? 
ISTot  a  plan  patterned  after  Europe,  but  a  plan  worked  out  on 
the  same  essential  principles  to  suit  American  needs.  Very 
much  stands  in  the  way — precedent,  prejudice  in  favor  ~of  the 
accustomed  vogue,  something  we  must  stand  behind  just  because 
it  happens  to  be  ours.  The  teacher  stands  in  the  way,  by  train- 
ing unsuited  for  functioning  in  a  manner  alien  to  experience. 
But  not  all  teachers.  It  will  never  do  to  object  that  a  corre- 
lated system  admittedly  good  for  countries  under  aristocratic 
rule  is  not  suited  to  America,  with  its  democratic  regime.  Our 
medical  profession  in  America  is  not  at  all  slow  to  learn  and  to 
adapt  foreign  discoveries  and  alien  practice.  The  X-ray,  which 
is  good  for  the  European,  is  also  good  for  the  American,  even 
though  discovered  by  a  German  professor.  Educated  efficiency 
is  needed  by  all  nations  alike,  and  for  like  purposes.  European 
efficiency  in  endless  lines  has  demonstrated  its  superior  ability 
to  make  good  in  America,  and  is  ever  in  demand.  It  requires 
more  than  fine  high  school  plants  and  costly  equipments  and  ex- 
pensive teachers  to  make  education  the  individual  and  national 
asset  it  is  intended  to  be.  In  the  face  of  besetting  shortcom- 
ings, educators  can't  afford  to  be  standpatters,  ostrich-like  stick- 
ing their  heads  into  the  sands  of  self-complacency.  The  short- 
comings are  apparent  enough  as  due  to  lack  of  distribution  and 
correlation  of  secondary  studies.  Big  sounding  words,  these  to 
the  layman,  that  mean  nothing  more  far-fetched  than  the  "three 
R's"  philosophy  practiced  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  in  the 
European  secondary  schools  as  well. 

Is  the  unifying  plan  feasible  in  California  ?  Yes,  by  de- 
grees, and  not  so  long-run,  either.  Upward  and  downward  ex- 
tension in  our  State  is  actually  under  way  and  is  acquiring  a 
stable  momentum.  The  occasion  is  ripe  to  work  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  disjointedness  in  our  secondary  schooling 
that  stands  in  the  way.  The  greater  high  school  makes  possible 
the  kind  of  study  unification  heretofore  impossible.  Distribu- 
tion of  studies  for  long-time  contact  is  the  first  step,  easy  enough 
for  school  administration  to  effect.     The  second  step  consists  in 
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correlating  the  studies.  That  step  is  harder,  but  strength  to 
take  it  will  develop  later  out  of  the  then  necessities  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  natural  resources  of  a  country  are  a  tremendous  gift  of 
nature.  To  husband  them  advantageously  is  a  national  neces- 
sity. But  the  resources  inherent  in  intelligence  are  still  more 
tremendous,  and  to  develop  these  most  advantageously  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  national  strength  and  progress.  Unless 
secondary  education  prepares  men  and  vs^omen  efficiently,  it  pre- 
pares wastefully  and  not  well  for  either  citizen  or  State. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  DATE  LINE 

John  E.  Smith 

Assistant  Professor  in  Geology,  Iowa  State  College 

The  following  exercise  on  this  troublesome  topic  is  suggested 
as  a  general  outline  for  use  with  classes  in  high  school  geogra- 
phy. Before  this  is  undertaken,  the  matter  of  time  belts  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
pupils.  The  facts  stated  below  are  to  be  carefully  observed  in  re- 
lation to  their  respective  positions  on  the  globe  by  each  pupil  and 
to  their  respective  positions  on  the  globe  by  each  pupil  and 
stated  by  various  members  of  the  class  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  instructor.  The  teacher  will  write  on  the  board,  in 
the  order  studied,  figures,  signs,  etc.,  showing  hours,  directions, 
longitude,  and  other  things,  developing  as  the  exercise  pro- 
gresses the  relations  shown  in  the  diagrammatic  summary  given 
toward  the  close  of  this  paper. 

Let  us  with  globe  in  hand  take  a  very  swift,  imaginary  jour- 
ney starting  from  our  own  school  on  Thursday,  September  27, 
at  12  o'clock,  noon.  Eastern  Standard  Time  (75th  meridian). 
Traveling  southward  from  Savannah  or  westward  through  At- 
lanta, Murphy,  Asheville,  Bristol,  Wheeling,  or  Cleveland, 
timepieces  are  set  back  one  hour  as  we  leave  the  respective 
cities  and  proceed  into  the  belt  of  Central  Time  (90th  merid- 
ian). In  the  Great  Plains  region  another  hour  is  subtracted,  and 
the  clocks  read  10  ai.  m.  at  Denver  (Mountain  Time,  105th  merid- 
ian), while  it  is  12  o'clock,  noon,  at  Chapel  Hill.  Going  on 
toward  California,  Pacific  Time  120°  "W.  Long.,  is  kept  west  of 
Ogden,  and  it  is  9  a.  m.  in  California  when  noon  at  home.  Pro- 
ceeding on  our  rapid  journey  westward  15°  (135°  W.  Long.) 
would  give  us  8  a.  m.;  at  150°  W.,  near  Hawaiian  Islands,  7 
a.  m. ;  at  165°  W.,  6  a.  m. ;  and  at  180°  it  would  be  5  a.  m.  of  the 
same  day,  Thursday,  September  27,  when  it  is  12  o'clock  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Returning  to  Chapel  Hill,  let  us  go  eastward  on  a  similar 
trip.  New  York  and  Boston  have  Eastern  Time.  As  we  cross 
from  Maine  to  ISTew  Brunswick,  our  watches  are  set  ahead  one 
hour  and  the  time  (Intercolonial,  60°  W.  from  Greenville)  at  St. 
Johns,  or  Halifax,  IST.  S.,  is  1  p.  m.  when  it  is  noon  at  Chapel 
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Hill.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  toward  Europe,  we  would  gain  an 
hour  for  each  15° — making  changes  equivalent  to  the  follow- 
ing :  at  45°  W.,  2  p.  m. ;  at  30°  W.,  3  p.  m. ;  at  15°  W.,  4  p.  m. ; 
and  at  0°  (Greenwich,  South  London)  it  is  5  p.  m.  at  the  same 
instant  that  it  is  12  o'clock  noon  in  North  Carolina.  We  will  go 
by  way  of  France,  which  now  has  the  same  time  as  England, 
to  Rome,  nearly  15°  E.  from  Greenwich.  Here  it  is  6  p.  m. 
when  noon  at  home,  and  the  Italians  are  at  supper.  Farther 
east  the  time  equivalent  is  7  p.  m.  in  Egypt,  30°  E.  Long. ; 
8  p.  m.  at  Bagdad,  45°  E.;  9  p.  m.  in  Eastern  Persia,  60°  E.; 
10  p.  m.  near  Bombay,  75°  E.;  11  p.  m.  at  Calcutta,  90°  E. ; 
12  o'clock  midnight  in  Siam  and  Java,  105°  E. ;  1  a.  m,  next 
morning  at  Manila,  120°  E. ;  and  5  a.  m.  Friday,  September  28, 
in  the  Fiji  Islands,  180°.  This  is  the  same  hour  at  which  we 
reached  180°  by  traveling  westward,  but  not  the  same  date. 

International  Date  Line 
Approximately  180° 

Tkaveling   Eastward  n 

Add  hours 
5  A.  M.,  Septemher  28tn. 
Subtract  one  day  from  ship's  cal- 
endar when  crossing. 
We  go   from   5  a.   m.,  Friday, 
back  to  5  a.  m.,  Thursday,  in  an 
instant. 


Traveling  Westward 

Subtract  hours 

5  A.  31.,  September  27th. 

Add  one   day  to  ship's  calendar 

when  crossing. 

We  go  directly  from  5  a.  m., 

Thursday,  to  5  a.  m.,  Friday. 


In  the  diagrammatic  summary  above  all  the  hours,  days,  and 
dates  given  occur  at  the  same  moment — 12  o'clock,  noon,  Sep- 
tember 27th,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

In  traveling  westward  we  subtract  hours  and  reach  the  date 
line  on  Thursday,  September  27,  at  5  a.  m.  (noon  of  same  date 
in  IsTorth  Carolina),  and  add  one  day  to  the  ship's  calendar 
when  crossing  westward  in  order  to  make  up  loss  due  to  sub- 
tracting hours  and  to  have  the  same  date  as  the  people  on  the 
west  side  of  the  date  line.  We  go  directly  from  5  o'clock  a.  m., 
Thursday,  September  27,  to  5  a.  m.,  Friday,  September  28. 

In  traveling  eastward  hours  are  added.  We  arrive  at  the 
date  line  on  Friday,  September  28,  at  5  a.  m.  (noon,  September 
27  in  North  Carolina),  and  subtract  one  day  from  the  calendar 
date  on  crossing  eastward  in  order  to  have  the  same  date  used 
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on  the  east  side  of  the  date  line.  We  go  from  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 28,  5  a.  m.,  back  to  Thursday,  September  27,  5  a.  m.,  in  an 
instant.  The  date  line  deviates  to  the  east  of  180°  in  Bering 
Strait,  to  the  west  of  it  near  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  to  the 
east  of  this  meridian  near  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Wew  Zealand, 
so  that  these  peoples  may  have  the  same  date  as  the  other  people 
near  them. 

These  facts  should  be  repeated  and  reviewed  in  various  ways, 
among  which  the  following  problems  may  be  found  useful: 
In  the  above  case  how  many  hours  has  Thursday,  September  27, 
for  those  who  cross  the  date  line  at  5  a.  m.  going  westward? 
(Ans. :  5  hrs.)  How  many  hours  has  Friday,  September  28, 
under  the  same  circumstances?  (Ans.:  19  hrs.)  How  many 
hours  has  Friday  for  the  traveler  who  crosses  the  date  line  at 
5  a.  m.,  going  eastward?  (Ans.:  29  hours;  5  hours  after  the 
first  Thursday  and  24  hours  after  the  second  Thursday.)  How 
many  hours  has  Thursday  for  the  same  traveler?  (Ans.:  43 
hrs.)  How  may  a  day  of  one  date  be  48  hours  long?  (Ans.: 
By  crossing  the  date  line  eastward  at  midnight  of  the  given 
date.)  How  may  Sunday  be  omitted  from  the  week?  How  may 
Wednesday  be  repeated? 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

W.  W.  Rankin,  Jb. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  North  Carolina 

At  the  meeting  in  Greensboro  last  April  tlie  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Secondary  Mathematics  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  subject  of  high  school  mathematics  and  to  make  a 
report  on  ''The  Essentials  of  a  Course  in  Arithmetic  and  High 
School  Algebra."  The  committee  appointed  to  make  the  report 
was  composed  of  the  following  members :  J.  W.  Moore,  of  the 
Winston-Salem  High  School,  chairman;  C.  U.  Williams,  of  the 
Chadbourn  High  School;  and  W.  W.  Eankin,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  The  committee  made  its  report 
at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Association  which  was  held  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  July.     The  report  follows : 

I.  ARITHMETIC    (Essentials) 

Four  Fundamental  Operations,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multi- 
plication, Division  (emphasizing  speed  and  accuracy) 

Fractions,  Simple  and  Decimal,  L.C.D.  (with  small  denomina- 
tor only) 

Percentage 

I   Banker's  Method  (60  days,  6  per  cent) 
Interest    |   Aliquot  Part  Method 

I   Compound  Interest 
Bank  Discount 
Commission 
Savings  Bank  Accounts 
Profit  and  Loss 
Stocks  and  Bonds 
Square  Root 

Thorough  Checking  of  results  in  all  cases 
TTie  following  were  recommended  for  light  treatment: 

Partial  Payments 

Proportion 

Cube  Root 

II.  ALGEBRA  (Essentials) 

Four  Fundamental  Operations  (with  stress  on  speed  and  ac- 
curacy) 

Symbols  of  Operation  (the  plus  and  minus  signs,  the  paren-- 
thesis,  bracket,  radical,  etc.) 
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Factoring  (with  emphasis  on  the  following  methods) : 

ax  +  ay  +  az 
a2  z!z  2  ab  +  b^ 
First  Tear         \     x^  d=  qx  +  q 

a2  —  b2 
a3  dz  b2 

Second  Year      \    Grouping  of  terms 

Remainder  of  Theorem 
Fractions 

Numerical  Substitution 
Equations,   Simple,  Quadratic,   and   Simultaneous    (with  well 

selected  problems) 
Graphs 
Proportion 
Progressions 
Binomial  Theorem 
Exponents 
Thorough  Checking  of  all  results. 

The  following  topics  may  be  omitted  or  treated  lightly: 

(1)  Complex  Cases  of  all  topics  (those  not  likely  to  occur  in 

practice) ; 

(2)  Euclidian  Method  of  Finding  H.C.P.  and  L.C.M.; 

(3)  Cube  Root  of  Polynomials  and  Numbers; 

(4)  Literal  Problems. 

SUGGESTED  LIST   OF   BOOKS   FOE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Every  high  school  teacher  of  mathematics  should  have  the 
books  in  list  below.  The  University  Library  will  gladly  send 
any  or  all  of  the  books  to  any  teacher  who  will  pay  the  postage 
both  ways.    The  books  may  be  kept  two  weeks. 

"A  History  of  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics,"  by 

A.  W.  Stemper,  published  by  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 
"The  Common  Sense  in  the  Exact  Sciences,"  by  W.  K.  Clifford. 
"The  Teaching  of  Geometry,"  by  D.  E.  Smith,  Ginn  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
"The   Teaching   of    Mathematics    in    the    Higher    Schools    of 

Prussia,"  by  J.  Y.  Young,  Longman,  Green  &  Company,  N.  Y. 
"A  History   of  Mathematics,"   by  W.  W.   R.   Ball,   Macmillan 

Company,  N.  Y. 
"The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,"  by  D.  E.  Smith,  Ginn  &  Co., 

N.Y. 

Note. — The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Secondary  Mathematics  will  meet  in 
Charlotte  at  the  time  the  Teachers'  Assembly  is  in  session.  All  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics are  urged  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting them   as  teachers. 
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WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  AT  WAR 

PRIZES  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS 

STATE   CONTEST 

The  sum  of  $300  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Board  of  Historical  Service,  to  be  expended  in  prizes 
to  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  subject,  "Why  the  United  States  is  at 
War,"  It  is  intended  that  the  treatment  should  be  primarily 
historical  in  character,  bringing  out  those  facts  of  recent  or  more 
remote  history  which  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  question. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  the  prizes  as  follows : 

Gkoup  a.     For  Teachers  in  Public  High  Schools: 

A  FIRST  prize  of  $75 

A  SECOND  prize  of  30 

A  THIRD  prize  of   20 

A  FOURTH  prize  of 15 

A  FIFTH  prize  of 10 

Group  B.     For  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary  Schools: 

A  FIRST  prize  of  $75 

A  SFCOND  prize  of  25 

FIVE  THIRD  prizes  of  10  each 

Essays  submitted  in  competition  for  these  prizes  should  observe 
the  following  conditions : 

1.  Typing  is  not  required,  but  essays  must  be  legibly  written 
on  sheets  securely  fastened  together,  on  one  side  of  the  sheet 
only. 

2.  Essays  must  not  exceed  three  thousand  words  in  length. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  nipmy  competitors  will  not  have 
access  to  large  libraries.  In  making  the  award,  therefore,  stress 
will  be  laid  on  the  thorough  and  intelligent  use  of  such  material 
as  may  be  found  in  a  school  or  town  library  of  moderate  size  or 
may  readily  be  secured  from  various  sources  at  little  or  no 
expense.  Periodicals  such  as  the  New  York  Times  Current 
History  of  the  War,  Literary  Digest,  and  Review  of  Re- 
views furnish  useful  surveys  of  current  events  and  extracts  from 
a  considerable  number  of  documents.  The  History  Teachers" 
Magazine  (McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia),  especially 
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the  number  for  June,  1917,  contains  a  number  of  good  short  ar- 
ticles and  reading  lists  on  the  war.  Several  pamphlets,  including 
the  President's  message  and  other  documents,  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  The  ISTational  Boakd  for  Historical  Ser- 
vice, 1133  "Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  for  International  Conciliation,  407  West  117th 
Street,  New  York,  has  printed  official  documents  of  the  various 
governments  issued  in  connection  with  the  war,  and  these  may 
be  had  free  on  application.  Some  documents  may  also  be  secured 
from  individual  Congressmen, 

4.  In  making  the  award  in  each  group,  the  committee  will  give 
the  preference  to  essays  in  which  the  subject  is  so  treated  as  to 
be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  pupils  in  the  class  of  schools 
in  which  the  writer  is  teaching. 

5.  Elaborate  bibliographies  and  footnotes  are  not  expected, 
but  each  paper  should  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  list  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  documents  actually  consulted.  For  the  less 
obvious  and  familiar  facts,  brief  references  to  the  authorities 
should  be  made  in  footnotes. 

6.  All  essays  should  be  addressed  to  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Secre- 
tary, ISTational  Board  of  Historical  Service,  1133  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Essays  should  not  be  signed,  but 
each  essay  should  be  accompanied  by  a  slip  containing  the  name, 
address,  and  teaching  position  of  the  writer.  The  names  of 
writers  will  not  be  communicated  to  the  committees  of  award 
until  after  their  awards  have  been  made. 

7.  Essays  must  be  received  in  Washington  not  later  than 
6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  January  1,  1918.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

NATIONAL    CONTEST 

A  similar  competition  has  been  instituted  in  other  states,  and 
the  essays  which  receive  the  first  prizes  in  the  State  competitions 
will  be  considered  in  a  JSTational  contest,  in  which  two  additional 
prizes  of  $75  each  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  essays  sub- 
mitted in  Group  A  and  Group  B,  respectively. 
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THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

N.  W.  Walkee 

State  Inspector  of  High  Schools 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  adopted 
October  6,  1917,  the  high  schools  of  N"orth  Carolina  will  be 
classified,  beginning  with  the  year  1917-'18,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing plan :  There  will  be  four  general  classes  of  high  schools, 
designated  as  Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  and  Class  D.  Full 
details  regarding  these  different  classes  will  be  found  in  High 
School  Leaflet,  No.  12,  entitled  "The  Classification  of  High 
Schools."     The  general  requirements  are  briefly  as  follows: 

CLASS    A 

1.  A  full  four-year  course,  well  organized  and  well  adminis- 
tered, based  upon  at  least  a  seven-year  elementary  school  course. 

2.  At  least  three  teachers  of  approved  training  (graduates  of 
standard  colleges  or  universities),  giving  their  full  time  to  high 
school  instruction.  There  must  be  at  least  one  full-time  teacher 
for  every  30  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  department. 

3.  Good  building  with  adequate  laboratory  and  library  facili- 
ties. 

4.  Fifteen  standard  units  of  work  required  for  graduation. 
The  minimum  time  allotment  per  unit  is  120  sixty-minute  hours. 

5.  Becitation  periods  at  least  40  minutes  in  length,  and  a 
school  year  of  36  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

CLASS    B 

A  good  four-year  course  of  study,  well  organized  and  well 
administered,  based  upon  a  seven-year  elementary  school  course. 

At  least  three  teachers  holding  State  High  School  Teachers' 
certificates. 

Fifteen  units  of  work  required  for  graduation.  The  minimum 
time  allotment  per  unit  is  120  sixty-minute  hours. 

Eecitation  periods  at  least  45  minutes  in  length,  and  a  school 
year  of  at  least  32  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

CLASS  c 

A  full  three-year  course  based  upon  a  seven-year  elementary 
course  requiring  for  its  completion  twelve  standard  units. 
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Building  and  equipment,  length  of  term,  recitation  periods, 
etc,  same  as  required  for  Class  A. 

CLASS  D 

A  four-year  or  a  three-year  course,  of  not  less  than  32  weeks 
to  the  year,  requiring  for  its  completion  ten  units. 

At  least  two  teachers  giving  their  full  time  to  high  school 
instruction. 

UNCLASSIFIED   GROUP 

All  other  high  schools. 

In  Classes  A  and  C  no  instructor  should  be  required  to  carry 
more  than  six  recitations  per  day,  nor  should  students  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  more  than  from  20  to  25  class  periods  per  week. 

In  Classes  A,  B,  and  C  the  total  number  of  units  offered  in 
the  program  of  study  cannot  exceed  five  standard  units  per 
teacher. 

All  laboratory  work  in  science  courses,  home  economics,  agri- 
culture, manual  training,  etc.,  will  be  valued  in  terms  of  the  time 
given  to  it.  Two  double  laboratory  periods  per  week  will  count 
for  two  class  recitations. 

STATE  HIGH   SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

Any  high  school  in  the  State,  public  or  private,  meeting  the 
requirements  for  classification  in  Group  A  or  Group  B,  may, 
upon  application  to  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  become 
an  accredited  high  school.  When  so  accredited  its  graduates 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  State  High  School  Diploma  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  This  diploma 
will  be  signed  by  the  Governor,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools.  To  the 
graduates  of  such  schools  as  may  qualify  for  accredited  rela- 
tions, this  diploma  will  be  issued  in  1918. 

Under  a  recent  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
and  Institute  Conductors,  this  diploma  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  an  examination  in  the  academic  subjects  for  the  First  Grade 
Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate. 

LEAFLETS   OUTLINING   SPECIFIC   REQUIREMENTS 

A  series  of  leaflets  outlining  the  specific  requirements  in  the 
various  subjects  will  be  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
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cation.  These  leaflets  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  Leaflets  are  already  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration treating  the  following  subjects:  "The  Classification  of 
High  Schools,"  "High  School  Buildings,"  "High  School  Li- 
braries," "Home  Economics,"  "General  Science,"  "Physics," 
"Mathematics,"  "Latin,"  "English,"  and  "Modern  Languages." 
These  leaflets  will  be  sent  to  all  high  schools  of  the  State  as  they 
are  issued. 
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SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  FAVORABLE  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


(August  Term,  1917) 
Board  of  Education 

V. 

Board  of  Countt  Commissioners  of  Granville  County 

Civil  action  heard  in  Graaiville  County  on  August  3,  1917, 
before  his  Honor,  G.  W.  Connor,  judge,  holding  the  courts  of 
the  Tenth  Judicial  District.  The  action  was  one  in  the  nature 
of  mandamus  to  compel  defendants  to  lay  a  special  tax  of  10 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation  as  necessary  to  maintain 
the  public  schools  of  said  county  for  a  period  of  four  months, 
defendants  contending  that  a  tax  of  5  cents  levied  by  them  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  judgment  for  defendants,  and  plaintiffs  excepted 
and  appealed. 

B.  S.  Royster,  Parham  &  Lassiter,  and  Attorney-Oeneral 
for  plaintiff. 

Hicks  &  Stem  and  D.  G.  Brummitt  for  defendant. 

OPINION  OF  judge  HOKE 

Hoke,  J.  The  boajrd  of  education  of  Granville  County,  hav- 
ing made  their  estimaite  of  the  amount  of  special  tax  required 
to  maintain  the  public  schools  of  Granville  County  for  a  period 
of  four  months  at  10  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation 
of  property,  presented  same  to  the  board  of  commissioners, 
pursuant  to  chapter  33,  section  8,  Laws  of  1913,  and  the  latter 
board,  being  of  opinion  that  5  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  val- 
uation was  sufficient,  proposed  to  levy  this  amount,  whereupon 
the  plaintiff  board,  as  required  by  the  said  act,  instituted  the 
present  action  to  have  the  amount  necessary  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Superior  Court  judge  presiding  in  the  district. 
The  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard,  as  stated,  before  Judge  G.  W. 
Connor,  holding  the  courts  of  the  district,  his  Honor  made  a 
full  and  caji'eful  finding  of  the  facts  appertaining  to  the  question 
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and  approved  the  act  of  defendant  board,  fixing  the  tax  levy  at 
5  cents.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  his  Honor  eliminated 
an  item  of  $1,250  demanded  for  the  maintenance  of  four  high 
schools  in  said  county,  located  at  Creedmoor,  Stem,  Knap  of 
Reeds,  and  Stovaill,  being  of  opinion  that  these  schools  were  no 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  also  the  sum  of  $1,250,  es- 
timated and  claimed  as  an  amount  appertaining  especially  to 
the  high  school  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  the  county-seat,  the  find- 
ings of  his  Honor  in  reference  to  the  four  high  schools  first 
mentioned  and  his  conclusion  thereon  being  stated  in  the  judg- 
ment as  follows :  "This  estimate  further  includes  the  sum  of 
$1,250  for  appropriations  for  high  schools  ait  Creedmoor,  Stem, 
Knap  of  Reeds,  and  Stovall.  These  high  schools  are  not  part 
of  the  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  in  the 
State  for  a  period  of  four  months  in  each  year,  but  have  been 
established  and  are  maintained  under  the  provision  of  the  school 
law  as  State  high  schools,  supported  by  funds  raised  by  appro- 
priations by  the  State  and  county  and  funds  raised  by  special 
taxes  levied  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located,  and  the 
said  sum  of  $1,250  should  not  be  included  in  the  amount  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  public  schools  for  four  months  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution." 

From  this  order  the  plaintiff  board  has  appealed,  assigning 
for  error  chiefly  that  his  Honor,  in  determining  the  sum  re- 
quired, disallowed  the  amount  claimed  for  the  four  schools  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  high  school  law,  chapter  820,  Public 
Laws  1907,  and  the  subsequent  statutes  amendatory  thereof. 

Considering  the  record  in  reference  to  the  exceptions  noted, 
Article  IX  of  our  Constitution,  aifter  declaring  in  section  1  that 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  should  be  forever  encouraged,  in  section  2 
directs  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  taxation  and 
otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years;  in  section  3,  that  each 
county  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained 
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at  least  four  months  in  every  year,  and  if  the  commissioners 
of  any  county  shaill  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  require- 
ments of  said  section  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

After  making  appropriation  of  certain  specified  funds  to 
educational  purposes,  provision  is  made  for  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  the  State  University,  and  a  State  Boaird  of 
Education  is  then  created  composed  of  the  Governor  and  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  State,  of  which  the  Governor  shall  be 
chairman  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  be  secre- 
tary, and  has  conferred  upon  them  extensive  powers  to  "legis- 
late amd  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to 
the  free  schools  and  the  educational  funds  of  the  State,  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  act 
or  resolutions  duly  passed." 

In  Collie  V.  Commissioners,  145  JST.  C,  p.  170,  we  have  held 
that  these  requirements  of  the  Constitution  as  to  our  public 
school  system  are  imperative  and  that  the  restrictions  estab- 
lished by  Article  V,  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  levies  for  ordinaay 
State  and  county  purposes,  do  not  apply  to  taxation  required  to 
maintain  these  four-months  public  schools. 

We  find  nothing  in  this  article  of  our  Constitution  or  else- 
where which  in  terms  restricts  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to 
the  elementary  grades  or  which  establishes  any  fixed  and  uni- 
versal standard  ais  to  form,  equipment,  or  curriculum.  On  the 
contrary,  in  view  of  the  prominent  placing  of  the  subject  in  our 
organic  law,  the  large  powers  of  regTilation  and  control  conferred 
upon  our  State  board,  extending  at  times  even  to  legislation  on 
the  subject,  the  inclusive  nature  of  the  terms  employed,  "to  all 
the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  of 
age,"  together  with  the  steadfast  adherence  to  this  patriotic, 
beneficent  purpose  throughout  our  entire  history,  it  is  manifest 
that  these  constitutional  provisions  were  intended  to  establish 
a  system  of  public  education  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  great 
and  progressive  people,  affording  school  facilities  of  recognized 
and  ever  increasing  merit  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  and  to 
the  full  extent  that  our  means  could  aiiford  and  intelligent  di- 
rection accomplish.  Under  such  interpretation  the  legislation 
of  1907  and  subsequent  amendatory  acts  by  which  these  four 
high  schools  and  others  of  like  kind  are  established  and  made  a 
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part  of  our  public  school  system  is  fully  justified,  placed  as  they 
are  under  tlie  regulation  amd  control  of  the  public  school  au- 
thorities and  extending  to  all  portions  of  the  State  which  may 
come  under  its  provisions. 

The  general  principle  is  fully  recognized  with  us  in  Greens- 
boro V.  Hodgin,  106  N".  C,  p.  182,  and  is  well  supported  by  au- 
thoritative cases  in  other  jurisdictions.  Evers  v.  Hudson,  36 
Mont.,  p.  135;  Russell  v.  High  School  Board,  97  111.,  327;  Cooh 
V.  Board  of  Directors,  266  111.,  164;  Dickinson  v.  Dickinson, 
(Ark),  178  S.  W.,  p.  930;  Roach  v.  School  Board  of  St.  Louis, 
77  Mo.,  p.  484;  Koester  v.  Board  of  Commissioners,  44  Kamsas, 
141.  ISTor  is  the  position  weakened  or  in  any  way  affected  by 
reason  of  the  descriptive  words  of  our  Constitution,  providing 
that  our  system  of  public  schools  shall  be  general  and  uniform. 
The  term  uniform  here  clearly  does  not  relate  to  "schools,"  re- 
quiring that  each  and  every  school  in  the  same  or  other  districts 
throughout  the  State  shall  be  of  the  same  fixed  grade  regardless 
of  the  age  or  attainments  of  the  pupils,  but  the  term  has  refer- 
ence to  and  qualifies  the  word  system,  and  is  sufficiently  com- 
plied with  where  by  statute  or  authorized  regulation  of  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  provision  is  made  for  establishment  of 
schools  of  like  kind  throughout  all  sections  of  the  State  and 
available  to  all  of  the  school  population  of  the  territories  con- 
tributing to  their  support.  Ex  Parte  Sohucke,  148  Cal.,  262 ; 
Robinson,  Treas.  v.  Schenck,  102  Ind.,  307 ;  Anderson  v.  Ritter- 
busch,  22  Okl.,  p.  761;  State  v.  Thompson,  142  Ala.,  p.  98; 
Koester  v.  Commissioners,  44  Kan.,  supra;  4  Words  and  Phrases 
(2d  Series),  p.  1070. 

In  Ex  Parte  Sohucke,  supra.  Van  Dyke,  judge,  delivering  the 
opinion,  said:  "A  law  which  applies  alike  to  all  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  acts  or,  in  other  words,  a  law  which  applies 
equailly  to  all  persons  or  things  within  a  legitimate  class  to 
which  alone  it  is  addressed,  does  not  violate  the  provision  re- 
quiring laws  of  a  general  nature  to  have  a  uniform  operation, 
and  is  neither  local  nor  'special.'  " 

Under  the  legislation  we  are  considering,  these  high  schools, 
as  stated,  may  be  established  in  any  amd  all  portions  of  the 
State  and,  when  established,  are  under  the  governance  and  con- 
trol of  the  public  school  authorities,  are  available  to  any  and  all 
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members  of  the  school  population  qualified  to  enter,  in  any  and 
every  county  where  they  may  be  placed,  and  are  properly  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  uniform  system  of  public  schools  contem- 
plated and  provided  for  by  the  Constitution. 

In  reference  to  the  high  school  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  on  the 
record  as  now  presented,  this  item  or  claim  was  properly  dis- 
allowed. That  being,  in  strictness,  a  town  or  city  high  school, 
governed  by  local  authority  and  accessible  only  to  the  school 
population  of  the  specified  district,  is  not  ai  part  of  our  public 
school  system  within  the  meaning  of  our  Constitution,  and  is 
not  entitled  to  have  a  special  allowance  made  for  it  in  the  yearly 
estimate  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

True,  the  high  school  law  referred  to  provides  that  for  towns 
or  cities  of  more  than  1,200  inhabitants  one  such  school  may 
be  approved  by  county  boajrd  of  education  under  contract  to  be 
again  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  stipulat- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  the  school  shall  be  available  to 
students  resident  outside  of  the  district ;  but  no  such  contract  is 
shown  to  exist  and  no  special  item  for  its  maintenance  as  a 
high  school  should  be  recognized. 

Doubtless,  in  districts  where  these  localized  town  and  city 
high  schools  are  placed,  and  when  not  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  as  we  have  inter- 
preted it,  the  county  board  of  education  may  apportion  to  the 
school  authorities  of  such  sa  district  their  per  capita  or  pro 
rata  share  of  the  public  school  fund  according  to  the  provision 
of  the  statute  or  authoritative  regulation  applicable,  and  these 
authorities  may  not  improperly  allow  to  the  high  school  their 
proper  portion  on  such  estimate  according  to  average  and  ajctual 
art;tendance,  but  no  additional  or  special  item  can  be  claimed  for 
them  as  a  high  school  because,  as  stated,  they  are  not  subject  to 
public  school  authority  and  are  only  accessible  to  the  school 
population  within  the  district.  The  terms  of  the  statute  under 
which  this  case  was  constituted,  in  making,  as  it  does,  the  finding 
of  the  judge  conclusive  as  to  how  much  is  required  to  maintain  a 
four-months  school,  refers  to  his  finding  of  fact  strictly  ais  such 
and  does  not  and  was  not  intended  to  uphold  a  finding  when 
based  on  erroneous  legal  principles  and  presented  by  exceptions 
duly  noted.     We  are  not  inadvertent  to  the  position  earnestly 
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urged  for  defendamt,  that  tlie  act  providing  for  a  determination 
of  the  amount  required  for  a  four-months  school,  by  the  Superior 
Court  judge,  is  unconstitutional  in  that  it  attempts  to  confer 
legislative  powers  on  the  courts,  but  we  do  not  think  the  statute 
is  open  to  such  objection.  It  only  empowers  the  courts  to 
ascertain  and  determine  a  disputed  fact  relevant  to  a  pending 
issue  between  the  two  boards  amd,  thereupon,  command  that  the 
tax  be  levied  accordingly,  both  the  finding  of  the  fact  and  the 
judgment  thereon  being,  in  our  opinion,  judicial  in  their  nature. 
In  re  Applicants  for  Licence,  143  N".  C,  pp.  1  and  6.  The  tax, 
however,  is  authorized,  as  it  should  be,  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  is  to  be  levied  and  collected  by  the  usual  and  ordinary  a;d- 
ministrative  and  executive  officers  of  the  county  government. 

For  the  error  indicated,  there  must  be  a  new  trial  on  the  issue^ 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Error. 

CONCUREIKG  OPINIOlSr  OF  JUDGE  BROWN 

Brown,  J.,  concurring :  While  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  that  the  so-called  high  schools  mentioned  in  the  opinion 
are  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  and  as  such  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Collie  case,  I  by  no  meains  concede 
that  the  Legislature  or  the  Board  of  Education  can  establish  in 
their  discretion  any  kind  of  expensive  educational  institution  in 
a  county  and  by  calling  it  a  part  of  the  general  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  State  caaise  it  to  be  supported  by  general  taxation  as 
the  recognized  common  schools  of  the  State  are  maintained; 
nor  do  I  understand  the  Court  to  so  hold. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  record  that  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  four  schools  are  of  such  an  unusual  and  expensive 
character  that  they  may  not  be  with  propriety  classified  as 
among  the  common  schools  of  the  county  of  Granville. 

As  I  understand  this  case,  when  it  is  heard  again  in  the 
Superior  Court  the  presiding  judge  will  pass  on  the  controversy 
between  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 

In  my  opinion,  the  presumption  should  be  in  favor  of  the 
correctness  of  the  estimates  of  the  county  commissioners,  and 
that  they  took  into  consideration  the  maintenance  for  four 
months  of  all  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  including  the 
four   schools  mentioned.     When  those  estimates   are  attacked 
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tte  burden  of  proof  is  necessarily  on  the  plaintiffs  who  attack 
them. 

Much  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  judgment  of  the  county 
commissioners,  as  they  are  the  direct  and  immediate  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people.  They  bear  the  approvajl  of  the  peo- 
ple and  are  selected  presumably  because  of  their  character  and 
discretion.  There  are  usually  five  of  these  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  they  are  generally  selected  from  different  sections  of 
the  county,  and  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  well  informed  as  to 
the  county  needs  amd  interests.  The  commissioners  constitute 
the  local  legislature,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  will  faith- 
fully care  for  the  interests  of  their  constituents  and  will  not 
needlessly  cripple  any  county  institutions.  The  county  board  of 
education  is  usually  composed  of  only  three  persons  and  are 
generally  not  directly  responsible  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  urged  in  recent  legislatures  for  requiring 
members  of  the  board  of  education  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
is  to  maike  them  more  directly  responsible  to  those  who  pay  the 
taxes  as  well  as  cast  the  votes.  The  experience  of  a  century  has 
shown  that  those  who  expend  the  public  money  are  rendered 
much  more  careful  and  economical  when  they  are  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  voters  than  when  appointed  to  office. 

In  this  caise  it  appears  that  the  increased  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  Granville  County  has  yielded  over  $1,500  additional 
school  taxes,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  urged  the  estimates  of 
the  commissioners  are  sufficiently  high.  Whether  they  took  into 
consideration  the  expense  of  the  four  so-called  high  schools  the 
judge  below  will  of  course  ascertain.  It  is  presumed  that  they 
did. 

"We  hai^^e  had  two  controversies  like  this  before  this  Court, 
and  both  were  referred  back  to  find  the  facts  upon  evidence.  In 
both  cases  it  was  ascertained  that  the  county  commissioners 
had  supplied  ample  funds  to  support  the  schools  of  the  county, 
and  that  the  complaints  of  the  boards  of  education  were  with- 
out real  foundation. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  the  courts  should  be  extremely  care- 
ful a,nd  guarded  in  interfering  with  the  estimates  and  budgets 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  schools  or  any  other  county  expense. 
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coisrcuerinq  opinion  of  chief  justice  clark 

Clark,  C.  J.,  concurring:  Wien  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  establishment  of  four  high  schools  in  each  county  it  enacted 
a  uniform  system.  At  first,  probably,  but  few  counties  could 
comply  to  the  full  extent.  The  enactment  has  been  in  force 
many  years,  and  now  all  but  four  counties  out  of  one  hundred 
have  the  prescribed  four  high  schools.  Certainly  the  system  can- 
not be  overthrown  amd  destroyed  because  one  or  more  counties 
have  not  complied  with  the  statute.  That  is  not  a  defect  or 
invalidity  in  the  statute,  but  the  fault  of  the  counties  which 
have  not  complied  with  the  law. 

As  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  well  said,  ''The  public  high 
schools  are  the  poor  man's  university."  They  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  education  to  those  who  have  passed  through  the  lower 
grades  of  the  public  schools  but  who  aire  without  means  to  at- 
tend the  State  University  or  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. To  strike  them  out  would  be  to  deny  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
mon school  education  to  most  of  the  children  after  the  age  of  15 
or  16  years,  when  they  have  ordinarily  completed  the  common 
school  course,  and  would  destroy  a  most  important  part  of  our 
common  school  system. 

If  it  were  possible  to  hold  the  high  schools  of  this  State  in- 
valid because  four  counties  have  not  yet  complied  with  the  re- 
quirement in  regard  to  them,  it  would  strike  a  paralyzing  blow 
at  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  which  depends  upon  nothing  that 
the  State  can  do  so  much  as  upon  our  School  System, 

We  know  by  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  of  which  this  Court  takes  judicial  notice,  that  the  State 
has  already  invested  nearly  $2,000,000  in  high  school  buildings 
and  property,  and  that  more  than  10,000  students,  among  them 
numbers  of  the  brightest  youths  of  the  State  of  both  sexes,  to 
whom  our  people  look  forward  with  hope  and  pride,  are  annually 
attending  these  institutions.  What  would  become  of  this  great 
investment  and  of  the  opportunities  now  afforded  more  than 
10,000  intelligent,  ambitious,  hopeful  youths  if  the  high  schools 
should  now  be  struck  down?  The  suggestion  that  it  be  done 
should  receive  but  one  answer — the  injunction  given  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  Rome  on  more  than  one  memorable  occasion :  "JJt  Rei- 
publica  ne  quid  detrimenti  caperet" — "See  to  it  that  the  Re- 
public shall  receive  no  harm." 


